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Satisfactory service to the owner is the first con- 
sideration of good motor-car construction. 


No better proof of the good service of Hyatt 
Roller Bearings could be offered than their con- 
tinued use in various locations by these manu- 
facturers who make ninety per cent of all 


motor cars built. 


Abbott. Detroit 
Alter 
Apperson 
Arbenz 
Auburn 
Bell 

Biddle 
Bour-Davis 
Briscoe 
Buick 
Bush 
Cadillac 
Case 
Chalmers 
Chandler 
Chevrolet 
Coey Flyer 
Cole 
Crow-Elkhart 
Crowther 
Davis 


Armleder 
Atlas 
Available 
Bessemer 
Brockway 
Buick 
Burford 
Cadillac 
Chase 
Clark 
Clyde 
Coleman 
Columbia 
Commerce 
Corliss 
Dart 
DeKalb 


TUTTE 


Dixie 
Dort 
Dupont 
Elcar 
Elco 
Empire 


Gray Dort 
Great Western 
H. AL 
Hackett 
Halladay 
Harvard 


Herff-Brooks 


Denby 
Denmo 
Duplex 
Falcon 
Fargo 
Federal 
G-M-C” 
Globe 
Gramm. Utility 
Hascall 
Hatfield 
Henderson 
Hendrickson 
Hercules 
Horner 
Indiana 
International 


Hyatt 


Roller 


Pleasure Cars 


Hollier 
Hudson 
Hupmobile 
Imperial 
Interstate 


Luverne 
McLaughlin 
Marion - Handley 
Marmon 
Martin 
Maxwell 

ecca 
Metz 
Mitchell 


Moline-Knight 
Monitor 
Monro 
Moon 
Moore 
Murray 
National 
Nelson 
New Era 
Niagara 
Oakland 
Oldsmobile 
Overland 
Packard 
Paige 
Partin-Palmer 
Paterson 
Pathfinder 
Perry 
Pilgrim 
Pilot 


Commercial Cars 


Jeffery 

Jewett 
Kelly-Springfiel 
Kentucky 

King 

Kissel 


Lippard-Stewart 
Little Giant 
M.&C 

Martin 

Maxim 
Menominee 


Mercury 
Modern 
Moon 

Moore 

Niles 

Old Hickory 
Ottumwa 
P&C 
Packard 
Palmer-Moore 
Patterson 
Paulding 
Pennsy 
Pierce- Arrow 


Pullman 


ee 
Republic 
Rochester 


Princess 
>ullman 


Regal 


nx 
Standard 
Stearns- Knight 
Sterling 

Stutz 

Sun 

Trumbull 

Velie 

Westcott 

Willys. Knight 
Woods Mobilette 


Rush 

S.&5S 
Sanford 
Selden 

Signal 
Standard 
Stewart 
Sullivan Bros 


Van, Winckle 
Velie 


Wilcox Trux 
Wilson 


Bearing Company 
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To Klaxon Dealer Right now—on the streets and roads of the United States Add to this million cars another 800, sma irs that w 


A KLAXON for 1,800,000 MOTORISTS 


there are more than a MILLION small cars with signals that are feeble, weak, with equally unsatisfactory, ineffective horns on thet That's a p 
unsatisfactory or entirely useless. Some are old-time bulb horns. Some ar ’ 
- > 7 > > > j } } r ) he ners of these 
Buzzers.”” Some are cheap hand horns. A big majority of the owners of th Finer euaths of this masket in in voor own tow! Fetimnat 
million cars will want the new Klaxon-3. there—and you can safely figure that TWO-THIRDS—tw 
Because it has the KLAXON NOTE. Because it has the Klaxon OVAI are bang-up good prospects for Klaxon-3 
Projector that sends the sound straight ahead instead f scattering it. Becau We are doubling the capacity of the largest signal factory in oe © 
it CARRIES. Because it WARNS. Because it pushes from BEHIND- the care of the demand for KLAXON-? But ; 2 aie er ss tela ot 
new and detter straight-from-the-shoulder way. Because it ALWAYS WORKS id disappointment in d = 
‘ Jiet 44426 , sé ‘ é ‘i ‘ ‘ ‘ 


Because it has Klaxon QUALITY in it, the Klaxon NAME on it, Klaxon reputa 
tion BEHIND it. And because it costs THREE DOLLARS. K laxon Company, Newark, N, |. 
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HE charm of the Colonial is the inspiration 

for many of the most beautiful homes of 

today. Fortunately the return to white 
and mahogany comes at a time when almost 
every housekeeper knows the easy, successful 
way to take care of finely finished woodwork 
and furniture. 


Like most other articles that cannot be cleaned 
safely or satisfactorily by ordinary methods, en- 
ameled wood trim and choice pieces of cabinet 
work require only the judicious application of 
Ivory Soap to look their best. 


Ivory Soap removes the dirt without harming 
the finish. Its mild, white, pure, neutral lather 


[IVORY SOAP..... 
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— — 











does nothing but cleanse. Being free from alkali 
and all harsh materials, it is perfectly safe. 
Being free from unsaponified oil, it leaves no 
greasy film. 


Just the usual care which common sense sug- 
gests when applying water to a finished wood 
surface — lukewarm suds, dampening only a 
small part at a time, prompt drying with a 
chamois skin—insures success with Ivory Soap. 
Directions for cleaning over a hundred arti el 
cles not ordinarily washed with soap and as 
water are included in this booklet “‘ Unusual 

Uses of Ivory Soap.’ Thousands of women 

have found it very helpful. You should have 

a copy. It is free. Address The Procter & 

Gamble Co., Dept. 25-A, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FEW days ago, in one of the more palatial refreshment places that dot It is the war, of ir But for the ir —for the miraculo lood 
the Wall Street district, a gr f plainly dressed men, all of commor wet European conflict has caused to r into Ame a here ould } 
appearance, stood at the bar, drinking champagne at seven dollars a bottle market Hlowever, t me t t here, the y 
All reports to the contrary the bubbling grape is not Wall Street's dail) tipple higt t is curious t on and see hk the Street taking it t ) i 
“A piker’s drink” is what the big men, t vig operators and brokers, term it; thougl ee how the Street at the beginning took it. Nothing that ever happened ‘ 
never mind about that. The bartender having rung up the check on the cash register trative of theft W S et sm i ! yar yt 
one of the men, a middle-aged person wi! from his looks, might have been taken for a >» far as Wa street i it concerned ts trading based on gut ised 
shopkeeper or a small professional man, produced a roll of bills. solely and entire or ( be among those » dabble t 
The roll w: igre lt was in its dimer ms of the shape and size of a tomato car itset what the war iid me j the is t 
added to which all the bills were of big denomination—all but one, it seemed. Buried professional Wall Street fattens, guessed exactly opposite from the trut 
in the roll was a single, simple V; and ast glance of the man fell upon it he | iped 
Gadaimtully When Gloom and Disaster Stalked in Wall Street 
“Here, you dog!” he grunted. “Whi: uu doing among real mone \ 
crumpling the bill into a ball, he tossed ‘ N JULY, 1 1, the gu ‘ he ir Was ur 
This anecdote is not related because of i ( It is not even alleged to be f t | ecame the | t bear iu 1 ‘ ‘ the treet. O 
The sole reason why it is published here t it seems to cast vid and minat I | ‘ rr 
light on what, just now, is going on in Wa Never has Wall Street ha ) ‘ \ I 
n Never has the pu shared so fr it mone I fact, isthe] é e bee 
be t upor Not only have outsiders b ng the market — running awa th it the world | ever set N \ Exchange 
one might sa} Ls) tne t e never betore *n of such an obscure, indiscriminate i the par rt i 
The anecdote j ist related was told toa er, the head of one of Wall Street’s biggest et ng flood, settled d ! e W 
margin houses, and he nodded indifferently. The \ 
“I know,” he said; “‘the Street’s fille ith clowns like that. This is the Pul : Ru t averred sat hand. Give ‘ t a few month 
Market, you know. You could call it the ‘s Market instead.” States would <« é 
2 prophe ittered J " é l eve WW Stre 
The Miraculous Flood of Inpouring Money Rathe curiou t was uttered a more than one’ 
S EVIDENCE of this the broker hauled out the firm’s account book. Two hundred and Perhaps it did. Pe is it i he i trod t f 
sixty-two separate accounts showed on the boo n question, and of t number destruct A rate iW res j t Wall St 
only fifteen displayed transactions in lots of one hundred shares or more. The remainder rhe Stree The S i ' 
were trading in lots of five, ten and twent res. However, this must not be taken to that wh W Street 
mean that the bulk of the present specula done in fractional lots—for that matter had reawake 1. M 
in separate hundred-share transactions t st 1 mass of hea trading t g est é é In W 
place The point is that, mixed in amor , more shoestring dabbiing is going on it might be gi a iste l and ae ‘ ng 
Wall Street than the Street ever before hi: wr waa the re f the United § : elias ie Bile W 
The cause that and the reason for present tremendous bulge Wall Street rising strean Ia ir earned i mate d i f 
securities is known, of course, to everyone. Three years ago an air of gloom pervaded ! It thought little about W:z 
every brokerage office it was predicted f y that the country never again would se« Wall Street kept on moar 
a big bull market. It was said everywhere that the public was out of the market, and out That the sig ul i it 1 I 
of it for good. To all intents this was true. The public was, indeed, out of the market speculative je of that center. at —_ It : a 
and only a convulsion could bring it back again. It had been tricked too long. It had cou mise ‘ 
beer jobbed and cheated; swindled so often that at last it had grown wis¢ Added to posse My | 
this, much light had been let in on Wall Street ways and methods by various legislative ness, the Street seems frequent ipable of seeing be l l 
inquiries—by these and by what the newspapers and periodicals published. Conse- anyway, while the ntry had begun tor alth, all tl \ 
quently no market that was purely manip ve would ever again attract the public. If Street for mont! is groans. On Decemb« 1, the I 
ever it came back It would l deed be only tl rougn a convuision Well, the convulsior Aga n trading was resumed, | { the Stree r ined o1 | 
happened. after t 





i THE 


along in its growth that manipulative, speculative Wall 
I to blink, to open its eyes. 

to its astonishment, was everywhere. Every 
t had risen, and these markets still were rising. 





Manipulation was.not the cause, either. The rise in each 
use was natural. Tron wasup. Copperwasup. It was the 
ame, too, with lead, spelter, tin and what not. Foodstuffs 
were up also—all rising, climbing. Wall Street, seeing this, 
linked again. Yet it sti!l couldn’t see the truth. Stocks 

weren't up; the pet, precious issues on which Wall Street 

feeds were as yet anemic, moribund. Therefore, averred 

Will Street, the prosperity talk was all bunk. Wasn’t 
erea war? Wasn't the war the biggest bear argument the 

Street tad ever had Convinced that it was, the specu- 

element resumed its dyspeptic prophecies. These 
alternated with attacks on the Government, on the 

re lent and nh policis 3. 

In the light of recent happenings it is amusing now to 

rn back to the literature that in those days Wall Street 
putting forth. Caution was its keynote, not thought- 
caution, but whimpering timidity. Of the country’s 
rosperity, in so far as the market reflected it, no hint was 
evident. The “list” was still limp. The margin houses 
ere still vacant of customers. As they said there, “you 
couldn't raise money on twenty-dollar goldpieces,” and 
every broker who had sold his car in the starvation times 
of 191 914 was still afoot. Prosperity? It was a joke. 
ce it hadn't hit Wall Street, the Street didn’t believe it 

This isn’t all, either. Even when it awakened to 

ain and saw the money rolling in, the 


facts, blinked ; 





Wall Street crowd—that gang of alleged “investors’ 
hich is believed to make the market—all did their utmost 
discount and discredit the country’s tide of prosperity. 


} 


it wasn’t rea], said the gang. It never would last. Even 
the margin houses— most of them, at any rate—took that 
ame stand. Clients with their commissions are the meat 
d drink of these concerns; without commissions and 
ents they would one and all go. under; yet there was 
hardly one of these houses with foresight enough to grasp the 
at hand. True, when the market began to stir they 

lid urge their clients to buy. It was their business to do 
o. The more their customers bought, the more the com- 
ionsthatcamein. But though indeed they urged, urged 
ingrily, too, it was a cautious, deprecatory urging. The 
rise was only temporary, they said. They also added that 
the market was probably being nursed along in order that 
‘ on the inside might get out gingerly on the outside. 
Be cautions,” was the warning. “‘ Don’t hang on long.” 
To be brief —to be brutally frank—when the Street had the 
big bull market it had been hankering for all the years 
, didn’t realize the fact. 
But then why wonder? Wall Street of itself does not 
make bull markets. In all its history not even the so- 
have made one. Always and inevi 
iblic that does it. All that the bulk of these 
nsiders ever do is to raid or job and manipulate. At 
times, to be sure, they may control the market for awhile. 


nee 1907, the Street, as a whol 


(ine stock or group of stocks they may breeze up or down; 
brut the might as well seek to control the solar system 
tot » control the entire list. 


Fireworks in Bethlehem 


| rw g toward the end of March and the beginning 
of Apr n 1915 that Wall Street first responded to the 
or In other words, it had taken the Street’s alleged wise 








re mmething like three months to awaken to the facts. 
Meanwhile, under the noses of those who say they can read 
he tape a vast amount of quiet buying had been going on, 
Little of this was Wall Street buying. It was inside 
all the insiders were not of the 
egulation Wall Street sort. Instead, they were persons in 
m to know— to know actually, not to guess as Wall 


reet nominally gv«eses. Those who did it were the men 
charge of the induscries that first felt the impulse of the 
sing ticle These men had begun to see, and to see 
clearly, what the war meant commercially for the United 
ute So while the profits were piling up, while Wall 
eet was still moaning and saying the 
ntry faced destruction, they began 
ietly tobuy. Aninstanceofthisappears / 
that we nown and now historic war py 
ride, Bethlehem Steel The course of * 


Bethlehem shows accurately the value of 
e Stree leged foresight. 
In December, 1914, when the Exchange 
ned, Bethlehem sold round 42. To the 
ier —of the Wall Street speculative sort 
the stock looked inactive and uninteresting. It 





reported that. the concern had been grab- 
hing of contracts for munitions, and the 
ned virtually by the company 
elf: but t ews still was pooh-poohed. If 
Bethlehem was making money, rolling up a 
wad, why didn’t the stock show it? Why didn’t 
? This, in fact, is 
e Street's way of seeing things. It believes 


‘ etiing « ff fireworks? 


nothing till the market shows it. Before long, 


however, Bethlehem did begin to rise. And presently it 
began to shoot off fireworks. Then, but not until then, the 
Street sat up and took notice. 

As this is written, two years have passed since the 
Exchange reopened its doors. Bethlehem, selling then at 
42, has in that time sold up to 700, and is now selling round 
644. However, had anyone suggested in 1914—for that 
matter, until months later—that Bethlehem ever would 
do this, the insiders would have laughed in his face. The 
stock, in fact, is a sort of joke; for it fooled even those Wall 
Street persons who are really on the inside—namely, that 
small intimate group that is the financial district’s famous 
board or boards of interlocking directors. They, too, dis- 
counted and discredited what was happening. At any rate, 
it is told gleefully how some of them— these the “ wisest” at 
that—‘‘zot out from under,” as they expressed it, when the 
stock touched 75. They “unloaded” at 75—not at 700. 
Sad, wasn’t it? Indeed, it was more than sad, it seemed to 
some of them inconceivably bitter and unjust. 

Bethlehem, the first of the war brides, is not, however, the 
only one. There are a dozen others. In December, 1914, 
General Motors sold at 86. Recently it was selling round 
750, and has sold as high as 850. Then there is Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine. When the Exchange reopened 
that stock was kicking round underfoot, offered at $1 ashare 
and no takers. Recently it was active at 47. International 
Paper, rising from 8 to a high point of 75's, is another; 
and so is Central Leather, ranging from 325 to 123. One 
might go on naming them by the dozen; but their number 
is not the point. The thing to be digested is that in nearly 
every instance of a rise the alleged inside traders promptly 
got on the outside, “unloading,” as they termed it, once 
they’d taken a few points’ profit. To be sure, after awhile 
they got aboard again; but by then the bloom had already 
been taken from the flower. It was the raw public that 
had taken it. 

This does not mean that speculative Wall Street has not 
made money. It not only has made it, it has made more 
than it has ever made before. Elated as it is, though, the 
elation is tinged with a note of regret. If only it had 
guessed! If only at the outset it had seen! That is the sad 
part about it— Wall Street did not see. It did not, for that 
matter, even dream what was coming. 





Of Ali Sad Words 


NE afternoon recently half a dozen men, each man long 

familiar with the Street, sat at a table in a brokerage 
office. That day one share of General Motors had been 
sold at 750, a drop of 60 points from the previous quota- 
tion; and one and all they were animatedly discussing the 
stock. All six had made money in the security, but still one 
and all voiced complaint. 

It was the old story: Why hadn’t they got in at the bot- 
tom and hung on till the top? One of the six, to estimate 
what he'd “‘lost,”” drew forth a pencil and began to figure 
on the back of an envelope, The basis of his figuring was 
on a thousand shares bought at 86 on ten points margin, 
and sold at 850. 

The result was vivid: Less interest and commissions, 
the net profit figured out $756,262.50. 

Gloom settled on their faces. They all sighed. Then with 
an effort they had changed to another topic, when the man 
with the pencil fetched another deep breath. 

“Say,” he exclaimed, “just think what'd have happened, 
too, if we’d pyramided every ten points up!” 

The suggestion broke up the party. Sile ntly they kicked 
back their chairs, and each departed in a different direc- 
tion. It was too much to dwell upon. That was only human 
nature. You know what the poet says, that hackneyed 
line: “Of all sad words of tongue or pen. . . .” One 
wonders whether the poet wasn’t a Wall Street speculator! 

Just what has happened in Wall Street—what, 
too, is still happening there—the figures will serve 
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toshow. The year 1913 was a lean, bleak time in the mar- 
ket; the year 1914 was much worse. In 1913 the year’s 
average of daily sales was 279,740; while in 1914 the aver- 
age sank to 236,610. Asa whole, however, 1914 was muct 
worse for Wall Street than these figures indicate, the aver- 
age having been computed on the basis of working days. 
Thus, while in 1913—lean as it was—there were 83,362,639 
shares dealt in, the total year’s sales for 1914 were only 
48,031,833. In other words, this means that for the year 
the average turnover for each member of the Stock Ex- 
change’s 1100 members was only 43,665 shares. 

The profits from this would not pay office rent and clerk 
hire. However, notice the figures for 1915. From 48,031,- 
833 shares in 1914 the sales on the Exchange for 1915 
sprang to 173,654,186 shares. The turnover averages 
157,867 shares for each individual on the floor. Now, for 
1916, it is estimated that the transactions for the year will 
reach 225,000,000 shares—a turnover of about 200,000 
shares for each of the 1100 members. In November alone 
35,709,915 shares were dealt in, an amount only 13,000,000 
shares under the sum total for all of 1914. Added to this, in 
1916 there already have been eight days on which mort 
than 2,000,000 shares have been dealt in. The significance 
of this will be seen when it is remembered that until 1916 
there had not been a single 2,000,000 share day since 1907 
There were three in that year. 


The Odd-Lot Traders 


ILLION SHARE days no longer attract attention in 

Wall Street. They happen nearly every day. What i 
more, they will keep on happening till the market burst 
And that it is due presently to burst seems likely. At 
any rate, the prevailing uneasiness in Wall Street appears to 
forecast something like this. It is still further forecast | 
the class of persons that now are in the market. 

Recently, in one of Wall Street’s biggest brokerag« 
houses, the manager of the place led the writer into the 
customers’ room. The place was crowded. That day Ohio 
Cities Gas had begun to buzz and splutter. Selling at 75 
early in October, it was now climbing fitfully to a high 
point of 12414; and the customers’ room was packed as 
closely as the proverbial sardine can. With a jerk of } 
thumb the room manager indicated the front row of chai: 
before the quotation board. 

**See those fellows?” he asked. 

The writer saw them. Like the men in the barroom 
the fellows buying champagne at $7 a bottle—all wer 
ordinary appearance. As a matter of fact, few in the room 
were anything else. 

“Well, listen now while I tell you what they are,” said 
the manager; and one by one he gave their occupations. 

There were eight men in the row of chairs. The first wa 
a head gardener employed on a Long Island estate. In t 
chair adjoi 


shoe dealer 


ng was a drug clerk. The third was a retail 





! 
from across the bridge in Williamsburg. The 
fourth was a university professor. In turn, the three next 
to him were a dentist, a retail butcher, and the proprietor of 
an uptown café, 





“That’s how it’s going,” voiced the manager. 
piker in Christendom has broken into Wall Street with his 
shoestring.” 

Crowds in brokerage offices seldom seem a very elk 
vating or elevated lot, but never before have they look« 
so obscure, so indiscriminate. In the oedd-lot houses this 
especially the case. Odd lots, it should be explained, a1 


any fractional part of one hundred shares, a hundr 





shares being the unit of all transactions on the Ex 
Amounts under that are seldom dealt in; and, as the 

has become almost a rule, this apparently would preve1 
gambling on margin in less amounts. As a fact, it does? 


To-day from 25 to 27 per cent of all transactions in 

market are odd-lot trades; and what is more, a 
heavy percentage of this odd-lot trading is done o1 
limited margins. Shoestrings of $100 or $200 are 
the rule, and in consequence money has been 
brought into Wall Street that otherwise would 


have gone to the bucket shops. 





The system of operation is this: Houses 
engaged in the odd-lot business will sell an 
number of shares of stock, from 1 to 99 
the offered price of 100-share lots on the 
New York Exchange; conversely, they will 
buy any odd lot at the bid price. Thus, if 51 
is bid for 100 shares of United States Stee! 
you may sell one or more shares for 51; if 100 
shares of Steel are offered for sale at 51!,, you may 
buy one or more shares at this price 

Say, however, that the stock the dabbler wishes 


to purchase or to sell is inactive, an 





for 100 shares is quoted 80 bid, 82 asked, the dab- 
bler may either sell at 80 or buy at 82; or he may 
enter his order to purchase or sell at the next 100- 
share transaction. In this case the odd-lot order 
will be executed !, under this forthcoming 100- 
share sale, if a selling order; or !, over the sale, if 
a buying order. This fraction of a point is the 
Cenciuded on Page 64 
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OR six midnights of the week, on the roof of the Mon- 
crieff Frolic, grape-wreathed and wit he ecstatic 
quivering of the flesh that is Asia’s, Folly, robed in 
veils, lifts her carmined lips to be kissed, and Bacchus 
whose pot-belly has made him unloved of fair women, raises 
his perpetual goblet and drinks that he may not weep. 
On the stroke of twelve, when on stretches of prairie the 
invisible joinder of night and day is a majestic thing, the 
Moncrieff Follies—twenty-four of them, not counting two 
specialty acts and a pair of whistling Pierrots— burst 
forth into frolic with a terrific candle and rhinestone power. 


Saint Geneviéve, who loved so to brood ove 





matic roofs of the city, would have here fou 
Within the golden inclosure of the Moncrieff Roof, a 
ceiling canopied in deep waves of burnt-orange velvet 
cunningly concealed, yet disclosed, amber light, the color 
of wine in the pouring. Behind burnt-orange portiéres of 
great length and great depth of nap the Twenty-Four 
Follies, each te mpered like a knife edge, stood ide tically 
poised for the first clash of Negroid music from a Negroid 
orchestra. 

At a box office built to imitate a sedan chair Louis 
Quinze without and Louis Slupsky within— Million- 


Dollar Jimmie Cox, of a hund 





hundred Broadway all 


nights; the Success Shirt Waist Company incorporated, 
entertaining the Keokuk Emporium; the newest husband 
of the oldest prima donna; and Mr. Herman Loeb, of 


Kahn, Loeb & Schulien, St. Louis, waited in line for the 
privilege of ordering @ la carte from the most a la mode 


n Oh-li 








m¢ la, New York. 

T line grew, eighty emptying theaters fifteen stories 
below sending each its trickle toward the Midnight 
Frolic—men too tired to sleep, women with slim, synco- 
pated hips, and eyes none too nice. The smell of fur and 


fragrant powder on warm flesh began to rise on a fog of 


best Havana smoke. At the elevators women dropped out 
of their cloaks and, in the bustle of checking, stood by, not 
unconscious of the damask finish to bare shoulders. 

When Mr. Herman Loeb detached himself from the 
human tapeline before the box office, the firm and not 
easily discomposed lines of his face had fallen into loose 
curves, the lower lip thrust forward and the eyebrows 
upward. Sheep and men in their least ad 
have that same trick of face. He rejoined his companion, 
two slips of cardboard well up in the cup of his palm 

“Good seats, Herman?” 

“I ask you, Sam, is it an outrage? Twenty bucks fora 
table on the side!” 

“No!” 

“Is that highway robbery or not, I ask you 

Mr. Samuel Kahn hitched at his belt, an indication of 
nental ferment. 

“IT wouldn’t live in this town, not if you gave it to me! 
It’s not the money, Sam. What's twenty dollars more 








or less on a business trip, and New Year's 
But it’s the principle of the thing I should be made a 


good thing of yet 
“Twenty bucks!” 


“Yes, and like he was doing me a favor, that Louis 


Slupsky in the box office who used to take tickets in 
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ghts had sunk down, 
Thet 


too, and doors were 
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Then Mr. Herman Loeb, of St. Louis, committed an act 
of spontaneous combustion. When came the turn of the 
black satin and the bobbing curls to bend over the rail 
directly above him, he flung wide his arms, overturning a 
wine bottle 

“Jump!” he cried 

Beneath the short black curls a mouth shaped like a bud, 
Then came a cue of 
avalanche, and quicker than Harlequin’s 


reluctant to open, piew him a kiss. 





and a 
“That little one with the black curls? Say! You can 
put her on your watchfob and take her home.” 
“Wouldn’t mind!” said Mr. Loeb. 
You and Moe Marx are like all the women haters. 
You don’t know it, but you’re walking in your sleep and 


the tenth-story window’s open.” 





We oughtn’t to come up here in business clothes,” said 
Mr Loeb, e 


ig his cuff edges. 
\ woman sang of love 


A chorus, crowned and girdled in 
ited toy balloons, wreathed in and out among the tables 





nf 
she’s not in that crowd.” 

Men to whom life for the most part was grim enough 

ed for whose cigarette end should prick the painted 

A fusiliade ensued; 

a battle de luxe! 


Mr. Kahn threw back his head, yawned and slid a 


bubbles 


explosions on the gold- 


powde red air 


watch from his waistcoat pocket. 
If we want to 


pull out of this town a day after to-morrow 


W-eil, a little of thi goes a long way. 
we've got 
to get down to Cedar Street early in the morning on that 
weater job lot. It’s about time for us to be getting across 
to the hotel ad 

“Wait!” said Mr. Loeb 

A jingling and a right merry cacophony of sound came 
fast upon the bubble bombardment, and then, to a light 
runnel of song, the row of twenty- 
four, harnessed in slotted sleigh- 


bells and with little-girl flounced 


frocks to their very sophisticated * 
pink sill kne | 
The devics of vaudeville are | 
perennial. Rigoletto, who set a 
court's sides aching, danced to 


bells. The row of twenty-four, | 
pink and white as if the cradle 
had just yielded them up, shiv- 


ered suddenly into an ecstasy of 


yund, the jerked up shoulder of 


one, the tossing curls of another, } 
the naughty shrug of a third, | 
king out a melody. | 
\ laugh rose off the « rowd. ' 
Say, t! town'll fall for any- 
thing! That act got barnacle 
But the little devils look cute, 
thoug! Say--say, old man, cut 
that out! This is no place for 
our mother’s son. Say!” 
Mr. Loeb wa leaning forward 
acro the table top, his head 
ell shead of his shoulders. Of 


the third from the end of the row 
four, a shoulder shrug- 
ging to the musical nonsense of 
bells was arching none too indi- 
rectly toward him, and once the 
black curls bobbed. giving a share 
elody. But 
] directed, 


ind Herman Loeb returned it in 








vehemently 
and with repe, ‘ 
Say, Herman, enough is 





enoug! You'll have her here at 
the table-next. It's like Al Suss 
lways says, the reason he woke 


ip one morning and fend him 
f married to the firs} pony in 
ne sextet was because he stuck 
on a letter 
her and found he could be 
held for a proposal in stamp 


tamp up ide down 


angur ge 


I denly 


l'o a great flare of the Negroid music, the row of twenty- 
sud urned turtle, and prone on a strip of rug, 
eads to audience and faces to ceiling, twenty-four pairs of 
n bells, kicked up a syncopated melody. 
From a Niagara of lace, dainty insteps quivered an arpeg- 
o. A chromatic scale bounced off a row of rapidly point- 
rtoes, The third from the end, seized with sudden chill, 
vered into grace notes, small pink feet kicking violently 


egs, ankleted 





e chandelier 

Men red with laughter pounded their plates. The 
convulsion passed down the prostrate line, forty- 
eight feet twinkled a grand finale, and the curtains swung, 


then Oop ned, remaining so, 


hvthmi 





The line of twenty-four danced down and across the 
wide hairline that separates life and stage, butterflies 
sipping from table to table. The cabaret was done. Lights 
resumed and the business of food and drink. 

Mr. Loeb flung out an arm, pulling awry a carefully 
averted pink sash. 

“Say, little Jingle Bells, you and your friend!” 

“Cut it out, Herm! If we want to be down on Cedar 
Street by ws 

“What's your hurry, little one?’ 

“Tt ain’t mine, it belongs to the management.” 

“Won't you join us?” 

“‘Herm, that job lot of sweaters 

“Oh, come on, little Jingle Bells!” 

™ My friend too?”’ 

“Sure, your friend 

They teetered, the two of them like animated dolls, arm 


, 


in arm, and so at ease. 

“Here, you little Black Curls sit next to me, and you, 
Blondey, over there by my brother-in-law.” 

They fluttered into place. 

“What’ll you have, girls?” 
“Anchovies and fine-chopped onions for mine, Joe. 
Tell ‘em in the kitchen I said fine, and if the gentlemen are 
going to order wine, bring me a plate of oyster crackers 
first to take off the edge of my emptiness.” 

**Sure, another bottle of wine, waiter.” 

** Hermie, we 

“And you, little Jingle Bells, 

“Yeh.” 

“Say, you know what? 

“No, what?” 


“‘T fell for those bouncing black curls of yours before I 


ame as Blondey’s order?” 


was in the pli 
At that there was an incredible flow of baby talk. 


five minutes 








**“Gemmemen ike ikkie gurl wiz naughty-na 


curl-curlies? 








At Three o'Clock, in a Magistrate's Office, Herman Schutien Loeb 


Sadie Helen Mosher Became as One 


“You bet your life I do,” said Mr. Loeb, unashamed of 
comprehension. 

Mr. Kahn flashed another look at his watch. 

“Say, don’t you know, you girls oughtn’t to keep us 
boys up so late. Ain't there no wear out to you?” 

The yellow curls to his right bounced sharply. 

“He asks if there’s a wear out to us, Cleone? I wish it 
to you this minute, Baldy, that you had the muscles in 
the back of my legs. I guess you think it’s choice for us 
girls to come out on the floor after the show!” 

“Sylvette!”’ 

“Yah, it’s my New Year's resolution to tell the truth 
for thirty minutes if I'm bounced for it. If you got to 





and 
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know it, it’s a ten per cent rake-off for us girls on every 
bottle of golden vichy you boys blow us to.” 

“Honest, Sylvette, you’re wearing scrambled eggs in- 
stead of brains to-night. Why don’t you cry a few brinies 
for the gemmemen while you're at it!” 

That so quickened Mr. Loeb’s risibilities that he 
dropped his hand over Miss Cleone St. Claire’s, completely 
covering yet not touching it. 

*You’re a scream, kiddo! Gee, I like you!” 

She drank with her chin flung up and her throat very 
white. 

“Bubbles! Bubbles! God bless all my troubles!” 

“Well, I'll be darned!” said Mr. Kahn, smiling at her. 

“The gemmemen from out of town?” 

“St. Louis.” 

“‘T had a friend out there—Joe Kelsannie, of Albuquer- 
que. Remember him, Sylvette?”’ 

“Dear” 

“I’m going out there myself some day if the going’s 
good, and-get me a cowboy west of Newark.” 

Mr. Loeb leaned forward smiling into her quick-fire eye 

“T’ll take you!” 

“Stick her on your watchfob, Herman.” 

“No, sirree, I'll take her life size.” 

““Watch out, Hermie; remember the upside-down post- 
age stamp!” 

“Want to go, Jingle Bells?”’ 

‘Sure.” 

3ut I’m on the level, little one. No kidding. Day 
after to-morrow. St. Louis—with me!” 

Miss Cleone St. Claire drew herself up, the doll look 
receding somewhat from her gaze. 

““Say, bo, you got me wrong. I’m oneof the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine thousand chorus girls you could introduce 
your sister to. Aren’t I, Syl?” 

“You let that kid alone,” said Miss Sylvette de Long, 
in a tone not part of her rdle. ‘* When the traffic policeman 

sticks up his mitt it’s time to 
halt, see?”’ Lines not before dis- 
cernible in Miss De Long’s face 
had long since begun to creep out, 





smoky shadows beneath her eyes 


| and a sunburst of fine lines, show 
ing through the powder like 


stencil designs 

“‘Come on, Herm, it’s getting 
late, and if we want to be down 
on Cedar 

“You think I’m kidding this 
little black-eyed chum of you 
don’t you, Blondey?” 

“Sure not! You want ’er to 
grace the head of your table and 
wear the family heirlooms!” 

“Well, Sam, you’re my brother- 
in-law — married to my own sister 
and living under the same roof 
with me—am I a habitual lady 


fusser, or do they call me Hermie 


the Hermit at home?” 

“‘Never knew him to talk ten 
straight words to a skirt before, 
girls,” said Mr. Kahn through a 
yawn; “and if you don’t believe 
it, go out and ask Louis Slupsky, 
who used to play chinies with 
him.” 

“Say, you,” said Miss De Long, 
edging slightly, ‘you're about a 
funny asa machine gun, you are! 
If you got a private life, why ain't 
you back in St. Louis a night like 


this showing her and the kids a 





good time!” 

She was frankly tired, her eye- 
lids darkening. 

“I wish to heaven I was,” said 
Mr. Kahn suddenly. “Take it 
from me, girl, it was nothing but 
a business hangover kept me. 
Come, Herm, if we a 

“You think I’m kidding, litth 
Jingle Bells, don’t you?” 

Miss St. Claire sat back against 
her chair; her black eyes had 
quieted. “If you ain’t kidding you must be crazy with 
the heat or dr 5 

“Look at my glass. Have I touched it?” 

‘The man’s raving, Syl! Wants to marry me and take 
me back to St. Louis, Thursday.” 

““Cut the comedy and come! Herm, it’s getting on to 
three in the morning.” 

‘his little girl keeps thinking I’m kidding, Blondey. 
I always knew if I ever fell for matrimony it would be just 
like this. Right off the reel. No funny business. Just 
bing! Bang! Done!” 

“Catch me while I swoon, but he sounds on the level, 
Cleone.” 
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“Bubbles! Bubbies! God Bless All My Troubtest"’ 












































‘Well, what if he is? Of all the nerve! Whatta you an hour to-morr Jingle Bells, and I'll do all the creden- the major more or less even lave N 
know about me? How do you know I haven't got three tial stuff your little heart desires. Lo Sluy t at Ind mounds, a metroy of 
kids and a crippled husband at home? How do you me and my whole fan H mother used to stuff t j 1 twe lice |} ng upon the 
now gd pillows for mine Kahn here I ‘ 
‘I know, little Jingle Bells! Why, I was as sure of you, partner in busine He’s a slow cu ind ain't grasped Phe a est ed residence dist ‘ 
the minute | clapped eyes on ye if we'd been raised the tuation yet But are uu on, litt r | ts homes ol t j 1M xl of the Ita n Re 
next door to each other I can sec right down ir your little Lou Thursday mort ng is Mrs. is 
life like it was thi wine Herm! You're 4 ] ‘ 
Miss St. Claire threw out her arms in a beautiful and ““Syl—what’ll I—do! I ro Avenue. A { 
seepy gesture, “An on-the-level guy, Cleone Marry! ko you he it hat Neithe the cafe ure 
“Well, boys, this is a nice little party, but I got toget up M-a-r-r-y! Say, and tuldn’t happen to me! 
at three o'clock to-morrow afternoon, and I need the slee; Herman, man, I te ou’re off f l | ‘ ‘ | 
Oh, how I love my morning sleep!" She drew back, he once of your home M I ( j ‘ 
bare outflur m p ng her from the table. “If you girl that . 
ill me and n vmmate tax ‘Easy there, B e add \ ( W | I 
“No 1 don’t, Jingle Bells! her both celebrate e same Sund I e st ‘ 
He } cer ind that embled s t ym the Peeve uiors ‘ l MG ‘ j “ i) 
part of her art she opened wide her ver wide blac l le he G eu i I ‘ \ eigt 
eves frie Cleone, tell t gemmeme " " We 0 
Are you bats? he said ‘lit 1. .§ e Moshe ste r I r " 
a going to marry nad ike i home with me, if Mosher wl plave he ‘ } i 
I have to ca ou off Ke a partridge twenty ea Goy! Sa » l De ba eA ‘ 
‘Cleone, ou the man meat '’ fr e bug ! t e | ) l ise lt 
‘You'r ght, Blonde I never meant anything more or I'd \ ‘ re ck ) 
in my life.” “Little Jingle B f I put you in a taxi now and s! t ud W 
A sudden shortness of manner crept over Mr. Kahn. up those credentials, v yu marry me¢ 
““Man, you’re drunk!” he cried, springing to his feet noon?” Ons the } 
“See my glass!” *“*I—oh, I dunno.’ o M ‘ 
‘Then you're crazy!” ** Mart he says to yu, gi Thir f the mir eve ‘ ire fa 
“Sit de old Bald Why’s he razy? That littl b of mes e us get that tt 
roommate of mine Is as straight a little ¢ is er Chink t eu M eff \\ ‘ 
“Why, I tell you he’s crazy! That n’s the head ofa The ba muscle i'M 
big business. He can’t kick up any nonsense like this. girl! Marry! 
Come on, Herm, cut the comed; It's time we were “To-morrow at 
getting across to our hot Look at the crowd thinning “a I sleep till three \\ i 
and what’s left is getting rough. Come'” “And it couldn't a been me! ‘ 
“If you don’t Kho how to behave your r ne Little J gie b 
‘ presence of these ladies, may be u bet ey go bi to the “Wi t ] ] . rt 
hotel alone. I’m going to see t yung ladies.to their ‘ 
door, and before we go me and this little girl are going. to At three o’clock on Wednesda iulternoor mag nN ‘ ) ; I 
understand each other.” trate’s office, benea a framed engraving fa j \l 
Mr. Kahn sat down again in some stupefaction. court in wigged session, Herman Schulien Loe 
“Well, of all the nerve! Who are you. Whatta you Helen Mosher be ea ‘ Dal i! I 
think Iam! Syl, what’s his game?” sunshine, miraculously let in by a cleft betwee 
Miss De Long thrust forward her tired and thinning scrapers, lay at the feet of the bride 
face; her eyes had a mica gleam. Slightly arear of them: Mr. Louis Sluy Mr.S 
*Cleone, he wants to marry you. A decent man with a Kahn, with a tinge the color of apoplex ! lace i ‘ tiv ‘ r 
decent face from a decent town has taken a shine to you Miss Sylve tte de Long, her face thrust forward a he | ‘ Ihe { 1 " 
and wants to marry you. M-a-r-r-y! Do you get it, heard lody. The voice of the magistrate ros ea bir | é ‘ mothe iw M 
girl?” in slow flight, then settled to a brief drone 
“How do you know he’s decent? I don’t know no more } i 
about him than he knows about me. I a East is ind West We und St. Lo f 
“‘Ain’t you got no hunch on life, girl? Look at him! It lies like a mediator, the westerly hand of the ea 
That's how I know he ’s decent. So would you if you'd of the country stretching across the sullenest part { é “NI 
been in this business as long as me. Can't you tell a real Mississippi to clasp the and of ‘ I 
honest-tc-god man when you see one? A business man at the country. es, | 
that!” Indians have at one time or another left their chirog | ‘ ere in the d go ss, S 
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pe amd the Thum 
By FORREST CRISSEY 


The Kat Pa 


N THESE trange 
days, when Business 
. scattering showers 


of gold syveral fr or 
i gold, several miulion 


men are asking them- 
elves whether ’twere 
better to stick to white 

irt. and a Position or 


andon these genteel 
ms of ‘‘class’’ and 
make a grab for overalls 
and a Job 

The Fates havesprur 4 


the “ce adly parail 





ry check a 





ay envelope, and turned 
tne spotlight of com 
parison upon them, with 
an unprecedented candle 
power that compels at 

} 


Probably 1e 


tention t 
position and the job have 
never before been such 
close competitors. Cer- 
tainly this country has 


a time in the 





en the salary 
check was leas chesty or 
the pay envelope more 
puffed up with the pride 
of life. 

More than one weary 
accountant has lately 
looked up fror his task 
of figuring the wages, the 
overtime, and the various 
bonus rewards of a force 
of workmen, and wondered whether he wasn’t in the wrong 
pew, and whether he wouldn't improve his personal finances 
by position and joining the ranks of the 
humble jobholders. In certain sections of the country 
fleetions of this sort are fast becoming a favorite indoor 
port of office help. Somehow this seems to be rather a 


throwing up his 


erious pastime and not highly productive of smiles. On the 
other hand the wageworker is inclined to wear a broad grin. 

\ pot-bellied, turtlelike craft, plying between the Wil- 
mington pier and Pennsgrove—the natural port of entry 
for the great powderworks—carries thousands of toilers 
back and forth and is a genuine Tower of Babel, so far as 
the confusion of tongues heard on its decks is concerned. 
Almost every race is represented by the passengers to be 
found in its smoking room on any trip across. Italians rub 
elbows with Ruasians, and a Portuguese from the Azores 
borrows a light from his Polish neighbor. 

As a boyish mountebank was entertaining the crowd by 

er balancing tricks, a husky lad, fresh from a Delaware 
farm, leaned toward his Italian seat mate and timidly asked: 


Like your job over there?” 
instantly a smile flashed over the dark face, his white 
teeth gleamed merrily, and he laughed as only the Latins 
an laug! 
‘Lika de job?” he exclaimed. “‘Ha! Ha! Eas-ah mon, 
sid! Eas-ah mon!” 
Dat's de right dope, tox volunteered a recruit from 


k’s East Side *He’s told de whole t’ing in a 
had It wa 


Labor’s judgment reduced to a 
p sentence of American slang 


‘Easy money, 


was the wege-earner’s acknowledgment to the 





Workers Who Buy Motors and Pianos 


J' ST outside the great works, where a million pounds of 
e 1okeless powder is made every day, is a workmen’s 


re of nine hundred and eighty-one neat little houses, 





ractically all of them containing six rooms, and every one 
equipped with a bath and electric lights. The cleanliness 
ind order seen everywhere in this village are remarkable 
and suggest a military encampment. 


‘When it comes to the question of what the workers are 


getting in the way of wages,” said my official guide, “‘ those 
ttle houses ought to be taken into consideration, it seems 

me. Their occupants pay only six dollars a month and 

hey get their electricity at four cents a kilowatt. This 
eans that the light bill of a tenant seldom exceeds seventy- 


ve cents a month, A large proportion of the families occu- 
pying these houses had little or nothing when they came 
here, just following the outbreak of the big war and later. 
Many of them were ab lutel: destitute.” 

As we walked a ong the streets of this wonderful little 
ang up almost in a night and yet has 





age, Which spr 





mvell 








The Remington Arms Company Plant at Bridgeport, Connecticut 


an appearance of permanency, from house after house I 
caught strains of music—here the voice of a prima donna 
warbling a classic aria; there a piano repeating a Pade- 
rewski performance with a faithfulness that told unmis- 
takably of the “player roll.” Our ears were occasionally 
greeted with efforts of a simpler nature, indicating that the 
piano was responding to the touch of human fingers. When 
we reached the office of the quartermaster—who is, in an 
unobtrusive way, the controlling genius of the powder 
town—I at once put the question: 

“Can you give me any idea of how many pianos, player 
pianos and phonographs there are in your village?” 

“Certainly,” quickly answered the quartermaster’s 
assistant. “‘We have one hundred and fifty-five pianos, 
seventy-seven player pianos, and one hundred and seventy- 
six talking machines; but that isn’t all, by any means. There 
are seventy automobiles and twenty-one motorcycles—all 
owned right here by the wageworkers of this village.” 

This statement served as preparation for a sight that 
met the eye at every plant we visited on Carney’s Point—a 
parking space crowded with automobiles. 

“‘l suppose those belong to the bosses, supervisors and 
other production executives,” I remarked. 

“They do not!”” was the emphatic answer of my guide. 
“They belong to the operatives—the common toilers who 
do the unskilled work; men who live outside our little vil- 
lage and drive in to their shifts. You notice that car there 
in the eleven-hundred-dollar class? That is the property 
of an operative in the finishing department of this plant. 
His regular wage is four and a half doliars for nine hours, 
with seventy-five cents an hour for Sundays and legal 
holidays. He boards about eight men and carries them to 
and from their work. They pay him a dollar a day for 
board—so I understand—and a jitney fare. Under these 
conditions Joe can afford to own a goad car.” 

‘Not long since a man connected with'the quarter- 
master’s department struck out into the country for half 
a day’s hunting, to relieve the tension of the long strain 
he had been under in the eoustruction work, when about 
twenty-two thousand men were working at Carney’s Point. 
When he was ready to return he found himself some ten 
miles from the plant on a farm that had a half-abandoned 
appearance. At the house he met the owner of the place 
and asked whether there was any chance to get a ride 
into town. 

“Sure!"’ was the answer. “I’m going to get out the jit- 
ney and start for the works in half an hour. I guess you 
think this farm looks rather tough. It does—but there’s a 
reason! Anyone would naturally think that, with fresh 
eggs at from fifty-five to seventy-five cents a dozen and 
other produce in proportion, farms round here would be 
running at full tilt. But when the war boom struck this 
section I soon found out where I got off. Scouts from the 
powderworks and other munition plants were scouring 
the country all about here for men at big wages. Even if it 
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had been possible for me 

to have paid five dollars 

a day, or thereabouts, in 

Pa em res the big rush I could not 

| have secured a hired 

hand. Why? Because 

you cannot hold farm 

work strictly to an eight- 

hour basis. The men 

know this and prefer to 

go into the works, where 

they are through at the 

tap of the bell, unless 

of they prefer to work a 

double shift and double 
up on their earniags. 

“There was just one 
thing for me to do in the 
face of this situation, and 
I dic it—got a job at the 
powderworks. I began 
at twenty-eight and a 
half cents an hour, the 
dead line at which all 
American labor is started 
here. Of course the bo- 
nuses brought this up 
about forty per cent, and 
before long I managed to 
get a little advance of 
the basic rate. I work 
Sundays and holidays 
right along, and occa- 
sionall» double up on my 
shifts. This means that 
I knock down pretty 
good money. 

“Some of my neighbors owning or renting small farms 
saw the situation in the same light that I did and decided 
to go out after powder money. They figured that the farms 
would earn them more money idle than at work under such 
wage conditions. I happened to own an automobile, while 
several farmers between here and town had not yet bought 
machines. This makes it possible for me to pick up a 
full jitney load going to and from my work, and my fares 
more than pay for my fuel and the cost of keeping up my 
machine.” 


A Talk With the Installment Man 


GENTLEMAN in Wilmington owning a farm a con- 

siderable distance out of town tells me that the only 
farm labor he can get is “‘ colored,” and that he is obliged 
to pay these negroes two and a half dollars for an eight- 
hour day, and feed and house them. He admits that it is 
well for him that he is not dependent upon the income from 
his farm for a livelihood. His income is also in the form of 
powder money. With this source of supply he is able to 
support a farm or two. 

But to return to the powderworks. In the office of the 
quartermaster I was introduced to a caller with the 
remark: 

“Here is a man who has a better line on the financial 
condition of the ordinary workers in these plants than has 
anybody else, perhaps. He is the collector for a big install- 
ment furniture house having accounts in about half of the 
houses in our village. This means that he knows how much 
or how little the families bring here when they come, and 
how they get on from month to month. For this reason he 
is very close to the people, and his view of their circum- 
stances and aifairs should count for a whole lot. 

“So far as the company is concerned, its policy is to 
refrain from interfering in‘any way with the perspnal 
affairs of its employees. It is their landlord, to be sure; but 
its representatives enter their homes only upon request, or 
when it is absolutely necessary in order to look after the 
property. Of course when there is sickness or childbirth 
in a home, and the presence of a nurse is desired, the com 
pany is glad to send one. Because of this policy it is natural 
that men selling goods in the homes of our people should 
know more about their personal affairs than we do.” 

This keen commercial man to whom I was introduced, 
and who has the run of the homes in the village and enjoys 
the confidence of a large share of the housewives there, 
declares that it is difficult to overstate the meagerness of 
the equipment most of the families brought with them. Of 
course there were exceptions; but, owing to the fact that a 
period of decided labor depression immediately preceded 
the outbreak of the war, the condition of most wageworkers 
was then at the lowest ebb. 

In this connection, too, it should be recalled that the 
great powderworks was one of the first to get under way 





























in meeting the military demands of the warring 


nations. Consequently the thousands of labor 


who poured into Carney’s Point at the beginning 
of the boom came without a taste of war pr 
perity and, as a rule, were lean and hungry, and 
traveled with little more household equi 





than could be carried in a box and one or 
shawls. Many of them were not only destitute but 





in debt, and their transportation was furnished 
them. 

“Here,” declared the collector for the furniture 
house, “‘is a typical case of what has occurred in 
the homes of the wageworkers in this district 
ever since the war started: In a house not two 
blocks from this office lives a man, with his wife 
and children, who had exact 


he landed a year ago. Nat 





ing 
they needed was a cookstove hey had to have 
itat once. This meant that I was sent for. The 
man looked all right to me and so I gave him a 
line of credit. He has bought and paid for more 


than two hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of fur- 





niture since their arrival As a result their home 
is now comfortably furnished The whole fan uy 
is well clothed; and if the husband continues to earn as 
much money next year as in the past year they will not 
only have a good household equipment, from the stand- 
point of a workingman, but money in the bank as well. 
“Every now and then a housewife will hand me a jolt. 
Only yesterday the wife of a powder presser, whose pay 
probably runs from twenty-four to twenty-six dollars a 
week, met me at the door with the inquiry: ‘How much do 
we owe you now?’ I answered that the amount unpaid was 
eighty-three dollars. Instantly she asked whether I would 


accept eighty dollars in full settlement of the account. 
Another woman, whose husband earns between five and 
six dollars a day, offered ninety-five dollars in settlement 
for her balance of one hundred dollars. The discount habit 
is spreading through the village and the whole works. This 
is decidedly interesting to anyone in a position to realize 


y on its arrival at 





the condition of the average fan 
Carney’s Point.’’ 


Thrifty Workers Who Save Money 


" F COURSE there are cases of families who try to stave 
off their payments or beat us out of money; but these 
are mighty scarce now, for the undesirable element has been 
very carefully weeded out. I do not suppose there is a fam- 
ily living in this little village here, just outside the works, 
that has an income of less than ninety dollars a month. 
Many of them have a good deal more than that on the 
wage of a single worker. Some of the families, of course, 
have two or three men in the plant bringing in good pay. 
Is it any wonder that we find an outfit of good furniture, 
a piano or player piano, or a musical instrument of the 
talking-machine type in homes of this sort—-not to speak 
of an automobile in the little garage made from scrap 
lumber? 
“Though I find some cases where families have hard 
work to keep up with their payments, because the father 


spe nds too much mone y on week-el d sprees, these unfc r- 





tunate occurrences are not so numerous with the fan 


men as one would naturally suppose; and they are far 


more frequent among the floaters, the unattached fellows 
who inhabit the bunkhouses. It must be admitted, too, 


that extravagance is not entirely confined to the men, and 
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Peansgrove Swarms With Jitneys 
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F THERE hadn't been a little better than wages in 
placer gold on Griffith Creek I couldn’t have stayed 
with my quartz ground for nine years. I bonded it to 
ome parties the second year after discovery; then some 
papers were packed in that fall, and here the guy, Rannols, 
was advertising how the wonderful Griffith Group had 
eight claims, five on the strike of the ledge; outcroppings 
showed the ledge to be from five to eighteen feet wide and 
distinctly defined for five thousand feet along the strike. 
amples taken at frequent intervals, clear across the ledge, 
averaged two hundred and thirty dollars a ton. Then came 
half pages of guff about me, the discoverer, a man who had 
prospected the gold countries of the earth for thirty years 
I ain’t but thirty-eight right now—and they had me toss- 
ing out that, with the average width of over ten feet for the 
length of five thousand feet, there was fifty thousand cubic 
feet in the first foot from the surface, equivalent to twenty- 
five hundred tons at two hundred and thirty dollars 
a little more than half a million in the grass roots, and 
millions beneath if it only went down a few feet! 

It told how we was close to a fine wagon road, had ninety 
men at work and a cyaniding plant going up, modern bunk- 
houses on property, workmen's houses being erected, post 
office to be speedily petitioned for, and much less snow 
than people supposed fell in the Alaskan Coast Range. A 
restricted sale of stock was to provide capital for operat- 
ing expenses. Then there came pictures—they had my 
name under a whiskery old pill who iooked like he had been 
Siwashing it since "97; and the prints showed Bill Fair- 
man’s camp on Quartz Creek, and two of the dumps from 
Frank Young’s camp at Cooper Creek—both placer prop- 
erties; though I suppose that school-teacher money Ran- 
nols was after wouldn't know any different if he had made 


it all pictures of a quartz district. 

1 read those pieces while I set in a mosquito tent with 
my dogs— we was the ninety men and the cyaniding plant, 
ind the millions in sight was the few surface cuts for which 
Rannols made a first payment of twelve hundred; my 
tunnel hadn’t reached the vein then. I got hotter and 
hotter as I read over his lies, and thought of the suckers 
“Outside” who would be telling their friends about their 
Alaska Gold Mine— and whiskers on me, too, in the photo! 
And if | could have caught up with Rannols that morning 
but he was back in the East, thinking up more ads. I went 
to Seward and cabled, but he didn’t answer; and I doped 
out how | would write, and meant to, but letters are hard 
for a guy used to the hills and never getting mail, 
ind it came October when the next payment 
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slow, like a one-man job is bound to be. I was high on a 
mountain, where the snow stayed until late in June, and I 
had to buck ice in the tunnel. It stayed about twelve above 
in the mine all year, and the drills broke from the cold. I drug 
all my timbers from a mile below, and packed grub up on my 
back and a lictle two-dog sled. I’d had to be hunting sheep 
all the time to keep more dogs; but a guy wants somebody 
round; and Dan and Polo, when they didn’t hunt meat, 
stuck with me on the work. In the little valley, where my 
creek flows into Satan, it was sheltered, and I cleared enough 
land for a big cabin, storehouse, woodhouse and bunk- 
house—-somebody might come by, making for the head of 
Resurrection Creek, and I hate for a tired guy to sleep on a 
split-log floor. The ice got out of my garden by mid-May 
and the rhubarb was getting big by June first, and I always 
had vegetables left when the new ones began to bulge in 
the permanent daylight. Of course being at the claims made 
it chancy for things freezing down in the cabin; but when 
it was below twenty I would go down and light a good 
smudge, and look for Bingo, the tame otter, to wiggle up 
from the creek and screech for sugar—they love that. 

When the high water lowered I lived at the camp and 
panned the creek, except a little time to snooze and keep a 
fire under the beans and meat; and when the nuggets and 
dust reached high enough in my bottles, that was the price 
of flour and fruit, and odds of grub, winter clothes, and 
powder for blasting. 

I took one paper, with the Western mining news, and a 
weekly that had good pictures to cut out—society folks 
and actresses. That was how I first seen Lucette Loring’s 
photo. It said she had flew in an aéroplane and made stuff 
for the Allies’ wounded, and could get married every day, 
but wouldn’t, because she was looking for her ideal man. 
She seemed little and sort of loving-eyed and smily. I 
didn’t like a big lady, being a thick though not so very tall 
guy myself; still I am called a big man—two inches over 
six feet, though my brothers was all six feet four. They all 
got small wives, who run them. 

Well, I thought, would anyone like Lucette notice me? 
But folks are the same all over; and, with me dressed 
flossy, and explaining how I had a rich property—and she 
would like the garden and the dogs, and the flowers every- 
where, wild roses and hyacinths and big violets; I pick ’em 
myself when they first come. And Alaska is an awful gay 
country. People in the big camps are dancing and playing 
cards, and dog teaming by moonlight, and chasing off on 

launch trips for picnics—I would tell Lucette we 
wouldn’t have to spend more than six or eight 


on the bond was due. The money wasn’t at the ; months on the Group, maybe longer when I was 
bank, | installing the concentrator and machinery for 

{ waited one more boat, and then I seen I had : 4 t a hydroelectric plant to run mine and mill. 
an out, and the claims were mine again. The , . Wasn't figuring on the cyaniding process, 


check showed up in November, he explaining j 
how he had been to London for capital, and say- / 
ing ‘ Yours cordially, T. Harvey Rannols”’; but 
I was throngh. They took up some ground and 
some options on Satan Creek, below me, 
lovating on the snow over parties whose 
aukes had been drove in thesummer; and 
they brought a gang of miners and muck- 
ers in the next spring, and actually put up 
buildings and worked me out of the ads 
without changing the rest much. They 
iy he cleaned a bundle. Theshacks have 
ng ago fell down under winter snows, 
and picks and shovels and rusted bar- 
rows are in a heap in the superintendent’s 
windowless office. 
I was sure I really had something in the 
rifith Group, and I didn’t want to mixin 
h another bunk outfit; so, winter and 
mer, [drove my tunnel. But it was 







It Said She Could 
Get Married Every ’ 
Day, But Was Look« 

ing for Her Ideal Man 


for there’s too much sulphide in my ore. 
She would be interested. That is where 
a bright woman comes in. I didn’t want 
just a dummy, who only knew how to get 
the wash white in rainy weather—-someone 
dashing, like Lucette. I set down 

and wrote her how big the Group 

looked as a producer, and that I'd 

be going Outside when I could get 

4 away; and how I had her pictures. 
4 That fall I built some shacks for 
a chechako on another creek, and 

started his flume—he was putting 

it on the wrong side of the water; 

and J hauled and sawed his winter 

wood and showed him how to lay his rail- 
road rail for sluices the next spring. There 
was three hundred made, and I put it by 
in a poke. I used moose drips for | itter in 
the winter, and left out canned tomatoes 
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and apricots and bacon—you hanker for bacon too. I was 
saving to go out for capital. I’d sent samples from the 
same batch to Nome, Salt Lake, New York and Seattle, 
and the returns checked mighty close. I had amine! But 
it was twenty-two miles from a wagon road that was mostly 
mudhole, with a nine-hour climb into the air—you could 
get halfway up with dogs in winter, and I had swamped a 
trail so one he rse could make it partway in summer. 

It would take lots of cash to get going right; but I seen 
myself setting smoking a big two-bitter, across from swell- 
dressed chaps in a swell San Francisco office, who was 
taking over a big part of the Group and hiring me for man- 
ager. Nights when I had to stick by the stove, watching a 
mess of sourdcugh bread, I mulled over how I would spread 
out maps, assay certificates and estimates. With what I 
had in the old poke, I could put in the whole summer rock- 
ing out placer gold; and by fall I could go. It was a mean 
winter, extra heavy snow, and winds so strong that once 
the dogs and I stayed in the tunnel forty hours—you 
couldn’t stand against it on that mountain. And my vege- 
tables froze down below. 

When the dogs and I holed up, nights, in the little 
wickiup near the mine, it was often fifty weather on the 
other side of us, and the stars crackled in the sky. I was 
getting mighty grouchy, nervous at the wind when it 
started, tired and lonesome. Nobody was working near 
me. It was all placer country except on my creek and the 
Rannols ground on Satan. I would look out at the big peak 
stretching off toward the ocean—everything white. And 
suddenly I said to the dogs they could hire another man- 
ager—I’'d stay Outside, where there was lots of humans. 
After that day I wouldn’t look at the hills; I was hating 
them too much. The thunder of snowslides began and 
warm breaths came up from below. I could thaw my pow- 
der without keeping the stove going all night. It was 
spring —somewhere. 

I didn’t want to help the ice out of my garden be ow; 
didn’t care if I had one at all. I kept thinking of fresh fruit 
and canned tomatoes—and Lucette. The snow gave under 
my snowshoes when I mushed to the cabin one morning, 
and I went through into water every other step. I could 
smell ferns in my little valley—under the tundra, but com- 
ing. Bingo was asleep on the doorsill, and he screecned at 
my yell when I saw there was a letter hanging by a string 
from the Yukon porch—a letter, to me! It said ‘* World 
of Folly Company. En Route,”’ and was wrote in a good, 
strong, stand-up hand. 

I couldn’t see that warming turquoise sky for a minute 
or the frisking dogs with their yellow eyes on me. She said 
maybe I would catch the show in California in June—it was 
mid-May now. 

I went in and stared at her picture. Then I put impor- 
tant papers inside my vest, oiled all the guns and hung ’em 
up, and poured a couple pounds of sugar into a gold pan for 
Bingo. It was six that night when I hit Jim Logan’s road 
house and store on the Interior mail trail, and hollered to 
his dogs to shut up. Grass was on the flats and fireweed 
and ferns were showing. A couple of mushers were sacking 
their own grub back of the counter, Jim’s kids was all 
excited, and Nadia, his squaw, was sewing a yellow dress 
on her hand machine back in the kitchen, with Jim in his 
good suit, and the derby he bought in Valdez, in 1904, down 
over his fat face, turning the wheel. In half a minute they 
told that Jim was taking Nadia and the two youngest to 
Seattle—they would put Henry and Tessie in a private 
school, and Nadia could get store dresses and see the 
fine city. 

Mrs. Noble, who cooked for an outfit over on Resurrec- 
tion, had mushed in, and over the talking she was telling 
Jim and the squaw to get her a rose-pink satin corset, that 
had to be terrible small in the waist. She is a very hefty 
lady who wears male corduroys except for dances; but she 
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sure is slende r-waisted. I set there, keeping the dress pulled 
straight, until Jim said: 

“Why such a face?” 

“Because I come down to borry a thousand bucks and 
you'll need all you got 

“We got lots a’ t’ousand bucks, you foolish Griff!” says 
Nadia, giggling. 

“I’m willin’ to give an interest in the Group,” I says, 
though I had always meant to keep the mine clear 

Jim got red, and asked if he hadn’t beer 


, 





had my trade, and who was I insulting 
hunted for the ink, and when I took out over the trail to 
town my dogs was left there, I had a twenty-piece to get 
the corset, because she wouldn't trust them about the little 
waist, and the thousand check was in my kick. I walked all 
night—I couldn’t have slept, 
for that letter said the show 
was going to San Francisco; 


and so was I. 


A shirt-sleeved guy took me 
past doors whence actresses, 
all painted, peeked out, and a 
snickery one says to another 
door, there was Lucette’s 
Alaskan! 

The show was finished, and 
I seen the roses I had staked 
an usher to send to the back, 
before I glimpsed Lucette, who 
called: 

“Come in!” 

Now you read how the 
sturdy outdoor man is struck 
dumb and can’t speak at a time 
like this; but that ain’t so. She 
was out of her stage clothes 





and in ashimmery bright-green 
dress, with a white fox on her 
shoulders—not a prime hide 
either, for the hair come out; 
but I knew of some silvers I 
could send North for 

“Oh, you nice big, strong 
Alaskan miner! Where's your 
fur boots and hoods?” she 
says—smily like in her picture; 
and she put a little hand into 
mine, and I shook it as easy as 
I knew, and says: 

“Never mind that; tell me 


if you're glad I come round 


if 
three thousand miles to see the 
sweetest girl alive!” 

“Only three thousand? 
Why, we go five times that on 
the road in a season!”’ she says 
looking disappointed. ‘‘ Well, 
no matter. Tell me everything 
about your frozen North.” 

‘I got a cute garden,” I 
says. “I raise awful tender 
rhubarb. It + 

“Oh, I hate the be astly sour 
stuff! 

**It’s cold for them; but 
elegant turnips and tomatoes. 
They - 

“They simply kill me! No 
fresh figs? They’ 
this state.” 

“No,” I says, worrying; and, besides, I flashed myself 
in her glass, and my hair being so short looked funny. “ But 





I Jo peac hes 





e lovely in 


} 
I had young onions by July last year 
“Oh, the vile things!” she says, shuddering. ‘‘ Tell me, 
are furs frightfully cheap there 


Good grades ain’t never cheap to a chechako’s notion. 
The idea is, they ‘re used to bein’ sold sex onds, I s’ pose, tor 
firsts. Prime dark minks are three-six bits, as they rut 
but they might be up to eight a skin for a pick, while 
Great heavens! What robbery! I bought this darling 
fox for eighteen.” 
“It’s mighty small,” I says. “‘ An’ it’s a slipper—left too 
long in the trap.’ 
“Huh! I think it looks well; but never mind—you've 


>oe 


got a gold mine 

She got close to the mirror and dusted on powder, and 

I alr and made 

her mouth redder—it looked good to me before I was 
starting to explain about the Group when she says: 





left it that way. Then she took out a gold ¢ 


“Smell that? That beefy disgusting smell? They stuck 
a couple of vodeville acts in this piece when the original 
principals dropped out, before we came on the road: you 
saw the performing dogs? He cooks for them right outside 
the dressing rooms! I don’t intend to put up with it; 
would you? I don’t have to—I had offers for New York; 
but it was a good chance to look at the West, which is 
ridiculous, I think —fancy last night not getting holders for 
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In a Second I Was Telling Her About Them Nine Lonesome Years, and How Her Picture 
Kept Me Going That Last Winter 
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: friendly lady within about Mrs. Noble’s waist, and she 
‘ rest; and, though it was twenty-eight bucks, 
ok one, deciding I would stand the eight. Back in the 
wom, I spread it on the bed, studying till I took my rule 
it of the gry he waist was four inches wider than 





Well, I set there; and though I had gone in easy the first 


time, it seemed like I’d rather be shot than return. But I 
had to; there was Ella Noble trusting me. When I got ina 
ole raft of dames were yanking corsets round, and fitters 


wimming about in the crowd, some disappearing into 
tle cubby-hole I found the lady, and we had a fierce 


ta her declari 


y it was the style—-I said I had went into 

that; the party thi is for, style or not, wanted a little 
t! All the selling ladies and some customers got 

ed, asking what did a man know about it, and the 


Well, maybe so; but in the end I asked for my dough; 

d the clerk fainted and come to, moaning. I was half a 
nut myself then; but I stuck, for, dog-gone her, she got me 

t about that waist, in the start! The manager, in black, 

d it wasn’t their custom; I could have another corset, 
Girls,”’ I says, ‘come through with that twenty-eight! 
I'll get it if I stand here an’ holler all day.” 

They threw if at me then. I spent the next two hours 
looking at the displays, and there were some pinks. And I 
they said they had 'em small; but 
when Lshowed my rule they got dispirited, but cheered up 

en their boss said: ‘‘ Dart it in.’’ So at last I had found 

ay, and it was to be sent next day. Lucette had the 
room drew way down, and when I 


tried one place, wie 


i p she says: 
Hfeavens! Put them down; that light is frightful! Oh! 
ful! And I ripped a darling waist; and there’s 
» hooks left on anything, it seems. I’m not carrying a 
maid; the management's too stingy to pay her fare.” 
There was a wardrobe trunk, like ads I had seen, and the 
clothes looked a trifle forgotten. Things lay on all the 
chairs, and she was in a light-blue trailing dress, with a 
busted ruffle catching chair-legs and rockers. But her hair 
was plastered slick on ea h side, and her feet cute in blue 
slippers. | thoug ht we could go down to eat, but she said it 
was cozier here; so | phoned six or eight times trying 
to get a waiter, and he was Greek when he came and 


| feel dread 
tne 


foots, forty dollars’ worth, with wide ribbons, and a card 
marked: ‘From Griff to Sweetheart.” 

I set in the audience, watching her come out and sing 
and dance. I felt like ordering a yacht like her friend’s, and 
a fancy auto. 

That gliding through the Presidio and the Park with 
her, earlier, wasn’t much like packing hundred-pound loads 
up my mountain. She had set up like a queen, saying the 
Jersey Palisades was better than that Pacific—I don’t know 
yet what they are. 

Well, I had made a phone date with a big firm to bring 
my papers next morning. I done that in the store where we 
selected the diamond ring—four hundred; but that would 
soon be chicken feed to me, and she had gave me a light 
kiss at the stage door. I was in a happy fog, seeing her 
dance and sing, and people clapping; and I told myself, 
cities for mine! We could get a maid to keep her ruffles 
sewed. I could see how Lucette had got in love with me, for 
I was used to my hair now, and limping less in some patent 
leathers. I had showed her how city men can’t balance, 
and just a poke will send them over—the guy had looked 
at her flip, anyway, hearing her talking rather loud about 
the show. She mentioned herself how my gray eyes stared 
right at people, and that making all that fortune was won- 
derful—the coming one, that was; she thought I had it 
already. 

Naturally I attracted her, after them actors she had 
knew, handing her fool compliments—-I had said to get 
them teeth straightened if it cost a thousand, and couldn't 
she do without so much lip rouge and powder—knowing 
she would prefer truth from a lifemate—and she must learn 
to rise early and walk at least a few miles daily. 

The show ended, all of them singing and her smiling 
straight at me. I stuck in a cigar store a while; then the 
shirt-sleeved guy led me to her dressing room. The perform- 
ing dogs was barking as they ran upstairs, and their stew 
smelled nice. 

“Help with this—dear,” says Lucette, and as I put on 
the new wrap that note dropped. 

Instantly she slid a foot over the paper, talking very fast. 
It made me uneasy. Getting powder from a wide dish, she 
worked her foot near the uheater trunk, pushing the paper 
under as somebody yelled her name. 
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“Heavens! It’s the manager’s wife, our prima donna, or 
I wouldn’t go. Wait for me!” she says. ‘You'll pardon 
me, dear?” 

I just nodded. Next minute I dragged that paper o 
with my knife, and read: 


Lose Mr. Alaska so we can take our midnight ride. 
Bestest love! Answer on this or when passing my tab! 
next the door. Say what time, as if just bowing; will get 
you. ARTIE 


In her stand-up hand the other side suid: 


Hotel lobby; twelve. Shall tell him I have to rehearse a 
new part. Bestest love! Thousand kisses! Lucy. 

I recollected her pausing as we left the tavern, and a 
young guy, with one of those pathetic little mustaches, 
standing when she bowed. In the corridor the performing 
dogs was clustered round the fellow lighting an alcohol 
stove for their meat kettle. One poodle put his nose up 
for me to rub, and he made me think of Dan and Polo at 
home. My legs was wabbly as I found the stage door. | 
had put the note in the powder dish, writing under her 
part of it: 


You needn’t rehearse that new part. Good-by! 


The first parties I seen said their field men was in the 
Tolovana and up the Kobuk, and it’d be too late in the 
fall, when they got through, to look at my ground before 
snow. But the second people had me there all morning in 
a Market Street office, questioning, shaking their heads 
over my assays, until the senior partner says: 

“Of course you know Henry Shultz, Mr. Griffith? I 
thought you would. All right, is he?” 

“Sure!”’ I says; though I wasn’t keen on Hank, who 
had pulled some rough stuff at times, but was married now 
and running a sawmill. 

“We don’t think so,” he says sharply. “‘And we were 
well acquainted with the Griffith Group before you came 
in, sir! Also with the Rannols Exploration Company and 
Shultz and other robbers back of it. We can tell you much 
of the Griffith Group, where our investigators found a 
ten-foot prospect hole in place of the plant you gentle- 
men advertised, and with which you robbed the wretched 

public! Good morning, sir! And let us advise you 
to exploit yourself elsewhere than in a mining center 





knew no English, but seemed amiable. It must have 
wo hours before he got the grub delivered, and 
then left out my strawberries. But I had eaten them 
every meal since reaching the Outside. 
Finally Lucette decided to get ready, and bade 
me read while waiting. There was the Life of Lincoln 
all powdered and in violet 
t melty glance; and, thrilling, 
I savs, after a tender smile: 
‘t something coming loose in 


Ihe top part of the dress was, and she seemed des- 


perate; but | can sew, and she found a box and 
some thin dark thread, saying to sew it very tight, 

Then she 
I switched the needle for a 


so the belt, skirt and top would st put 
tood and wig le a Ww 


yrer one took a bigger spool; and at last we 





got to the street. She wasz g to a store for gloves, 
and I stuck outside, sweating in the heat, my stiff 
collar eating off my neck. In about three minutes 
she tore out, her e) napping as she panted: 
“Oh, my heavens! You sewed it on the outside, 
ith white thread; and every woman in there stared 
ntil 1 saw it in the glass! And here I am without a 
coat!" 
Gosh! Was that wrong?" I says; but she was 
acked to the wall, pant 
‘That's it—laugh! You send American Beauties 
f over the foots, where 


he dressing room instead ¢ 


i heip my popularity; you won't wear the hat you 





ould; and now—:1ow!—1 don’t move a step until 
have a coat-—-any ccat! And you just go buy one! 

\nyvthing t cove mv shame!” 
r is crying, I stunk into the store and 
rabbed up a four-dollar sweater from a sale table; 
but when L brought it she said what did I think she 
" nd to get something decent or end it all right 


ere! [seen my chance then, and I marched in and 
blew eighty bucks on a mustard-color satin gag that 
ls and would go swell with her hair. 
she says so sweetly; and my 


wutiful in the new wrap, we rode 
igh going down hills and shaving 
cared—-through the Presidio and 
; to the tavern to feed. She got 
‘ ind read it hasty, talking very 
vift meantime But I didn't think of it then, fer 
She wrote 





had it all settled—we was engaged! 
the blank side of her note, looked round, and, 





ghing, dropped it into a wrap pocket. When ske - 


had to go to make up ['ordered more flowers, and 
staked my usher to do it right this night—over the 





where men have memories and files!”’ 


“If—if you was just not quite so old, the both of 
you, I’d crack your heads together,”’ I says; and he 
rang a bell sudden, shrinking away from me. “I was 
a goat for Rannols—took the ground from him; spent 
mine — ws 

“Call an officer if he threatens you, Parker,” says 
the old man to a clerk most as old who rushed 
“This is Griffith, Parker, of Rannols’, you know. 
They got your poor little eight hundred for the 
precious stock.” 

The old clerk regarded me same as a snake, and 
I was too full of rage to do more than bust by him 
and get out. Outside I figured would I go back and 
trim the whole office; but it was only old men and 
females at typewriters. 

I squeezed the canvas sample sacks in my pockets 
until the rock cut through, and stood on one of them 
isles of safety in the street’s center for an hour, till 
I climbed on a street car and rode on it till I could 
face the hotel clerk I had told how I would be rich 
when I come in. 

The next week was awful— my feet and back dead 
from the pavements, and me whispering the nam¢ 
of Griffith quieter to each office boy in the finan- 
cial district. It seemed like my Group had been a 














scandal— Rannols, at the big blow-off, had gav 
a statement that there never had been any showing 
in those eight claims, though on Satan Creek there 
was gold! Those firms must have tipped each other, 
for in some they told me, first off, they didn’t handle 
anything except legitimate propositions; and they 
would have a little army ready to see I found the 
elevator. 

I didn’t go to any more shows at night; didn’t do 
anything except set in the room and sweat, and think 
of Her and her Artie, and if Polo’s leg, where the 
whistler he was digging out bit him, was better, ar 
whether any volunteers had come up in the garden. 
But I didn’t want to go North 
this trip was what I had figured on for years; and if 
they wouldn’t listen to me here, where could I go? 
I would see some busy guy in a pinchback suit, and 
eyes like buttonholes, bustle in to see the board 
the Exchange, and wish I was him, or one of them 
who nodded to the desk boy in the offices where the 
money was, and strolled right in past the glass doors 
that said Private! 

Finally I had visited all the places 1 knew, and at 
eleven one blowy morning I stopped on a California 


couldn't go, wher 











Then She Stood and Wiggied While I Switched the 
Needie for a Bigger One 


Street corner, staring, without thinking of him, ata 
stoutish gray-haired man in a wide window. 
(Centinued on Page 45) 
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IND you, this is history. In the eccentricity of 

time the year 1896 was reserved for the exercise 

of man’s favorite frenzy — that is, to make a fetish 
of his poor little tokens and invest them with magical 
properties. Whether white or yel 
low metal should be the symbol of 
trade was believed to be the answer 
to all good and evil. 

Many strange things happened. j 
A professor of bad economics, who 
thought the Gold Devil had queered 
his job, turned vender of good metal 
polish. He came one day to Wall 
Street, where a lot of people, with 
paper money in their hands, were 
anxiously waiting for the doors of 
the United States Subtreasury to 


open. To show them a cleansing 
miracle, he scaled the pedestal of the 
Washington Statue and rubbed up 
the first President’s heroic bronze 
hins. It was wasted advertising. 
The paper money the people had 
n their hands was the kind called 
greenbacks and the clamor was to 
change it for gold while yet the gov 
ernment’s diminishing store of that 
precious metal survived the daily 
raid of Europe. Each morning the 
gold reserve was less, the line of Jew 
and Gentile gold hoarders longer, 
and the demands of Europe more 
insistent. That had been going on 
for many weeks. The professor was 
not so mad as the people who were 
hoarding gold; and they were not so 
mad as other people, in the West, who 
cried for white money and wor- 
shiped a silver calf. All these to 





gether were less mad than Congress, 
with whom the President pleaded in én 
. . if We 
vain to repeal the absurd law which 
required that, as fast asthe Treasury 
redeemed the wretched greenbacks, they must be reissued. 
That was why the same greenbacks came again and again 
to be redeemed in gold, like an endless chain of evil. 
Fancy a daily run on the United States Subtreasury! 
It was a fascinating spectacle. By a freak of irony there 
vas nowhere to be had a better view of it than from the 
high windows of Cwsar’s banking house, directly across the 
street. The irony lay in the fact that this was probably 





the Yellow Devil’s habitat. Ca@sar himself it was who, 
under pretense of believing in his country, meditated the 





crucifixion of its people upon a cross of gold. 

You might have innocently believed it; for so many 
people did. But if by some stroke of strategy you had got 
inside the bank that morning, to see with what an air 
human beings could go about preparing so ghastly an 
event, you would have been deeply disappointed. It was 
very quiet there. Men went leisurely about with docu- 
ments in their hands, or stopped at eac h other’s desks and 
talked about the weather. 


However, business had not begun. It was only nine- 





thirty. Cesar had not come. Two men stood at one of the 
windows, staring out. One was the cashier, who believed 
in trifles and took big things for granted. The other was 
Sammy Postgate, prod 

‘What a shame!” said the cashier. “It is too late now 
to do anything about it.”’ 


“It will last a week,”’ said the other. 





ry, who believed in arithmetic. 


The cashier shook his head. 
“Tt will never be thesame again. Bronze is peculiar stuff.” 
“Bronze?” said Sammy Postgate. ‘“*W-w-what are you 
talking about?” 
‘A crazy peddler just now got up there and polish 


them bright, from the knees down, I saw him when he 








started, and telephoned over; but before they could reach 
him the damage was done.” 

‘Is that what you see?”’ inquired Sammy, disbelieving at 
first. ‘“* Why, man dear, where’s your imagination? Look! 
A run on the National Treasury! 
ment will have to shut up, like a Jew banker on the East 
Side. It will quit! Stop paying! Turnthemaway! Putup 
its shutters! The gold bin will be empty! And here you are 
taking on because a peddler cleaned up G. W.’s shins!” 

““Yes,”’ said the cashier; “‘you say he cleaned them up. 
So a lot of people think; they would have the whole figure 
polished to match the shins. It takes years and years to 
give that beautiful color to bronze. When people have for- 
gotten that they were ever such fools as to hoard their gold 
for fear the government would go bankrupt, that crazy 
peddier’s work will still show. Bronze is funny stuff.” 


In a week the govern- 
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are to Hotd Our Own With Europe We Shall Have to Work With the 
Money of Highest Efficiency 


“They're not such 





scorning the pecu 


on asmall scale what this houses 


shouldn't the people get tl 


ashier made a gesture of 


stupid as they are.’ 
“T tell you the country is insol 
got the f gures to prove it 


of securities in Europe 
and some of them a 
means? We have been getting out. Tha 
They don't catch us in the wreck.” 

The cashier thought differently. " 
go bankrupt so long as one man lived 
he mounted the steps from the street 


ing to suspend gold paymer 


so long as Cwsar 


old in the governmer t’s 


Instead of tl at, the bon« 





shifted the attack unexpe 
whereas God invented 


how you are speculating i: 


*“What do you know about m 


The cashier regarded the young man’ 


lates,” Sammy added. 
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The aspect of Cesar that interested Sammy most was 
He was perhaps the only subordinate 
sing house who perceived clearly that its 
aring speculator of his generation in 


hat of speci 





the great 





head was the most 


oney, in exchange, in securities and in events; but on a 

ile so large and by calculations so imaginative as to lift 

operations away above common definitions. 

Knowing this, he believed that, even if Casar should 
find out that he had been speculating, he could successfully 
defend his conduct. His mind and Cesar’s 

id been working in parallel lines. He was sure 


of that. Out of his own intelligence he had 
made tne staggering discovery that the country 
was statistically bankrupt. He had demon- 
trated it incontrovertibly, and he was going to 
lay it before Cesar. 

He had been asked to develop statistics ina 
certain simple form to show the country’s ex- 


rts and imports over a series of years. While 


e was doing this a startling implica- 
tion of the figures presented itself to 
hismind. The country was insolvent! 
There was no doubt about it. The 
conclusion was irresistible. Having 
performed and delivered the routine 
work requested, he went fur- 
ther, on his own account, and 


proceeded to throw the figures 


into the form of an income 

accour a if the ‘ intry 
, 

were an individual or a cor 

poration, subject to liquida 

tion, with so much income, 


© much outgo, and so much 
surplus or deficit resulting. 
The outcome was amazing. 
That the world doubted the 
ility of the ce 
tinue paying its ol 
gold, every body already knew 
That there was grave doubt as 
to the ability of the country 





to pay its debts at all, in sil- 
ver or gold or goods, wasa very 
different matter. It was ca- 
lamitous. Europe had been 
draining our gold away, not 
only because she feared that gold payments 
vould be suspended but because we owed 
hera prodigious debt. It was steadily rising. 





Taking the last vear, for example, the outgo to foreign 
countri« namely, the money directly spent by Amer- 

" abroad; the freight paid or owed for exporting 
Ame ! ! ' the dividends and 

terest paid or owed on American securities held abroad; and the profits 

foreign corporations and persons doing business in the United State 
had been approx mately $400,000,000 
The net value of American goods exported had been only 210,000,000 
Leaving a balance of debt due to foreign countries, to be 

ed in nn r mor ol $100, 000,000 


One year alone was not so bad; but in fifteen years the 
outgo to foreign countries had been $3,600,000,000. In 
the same iifteen years the net value of goods exported had 
been only $1,300,000,000; leaving, to be paid in money or 
to stand owing, the enormous sum of $2,300,000,000, 

No wonder that every fast ship leaving New York was 
ire ship, bearing gold to Europe! The country had 
not been able to pay its debt in goods and was being called 





a tres 





upon to pay in gold. And, as Sammy said, the bottom of 
the gold bin was in sight! 


Having worked up an elaborate demonstration of the 





uuntry’s statistical bankruptcy, in thirty typewritten 
pages, he styled it * Profit-and-Loss Account, U. 8.” 
This, on the first favorable opportunity, he proposed to 
lay before Cwsar. He doubted not that Cwsar already 
knew Indeed, the figures explained to Sammy every 
thing he knew the great banking house to have been doing 
for two years past its enormous accumulation of re- 
ources, in the first place, and its continuous heavy sales 
of securities abroad more recently. 

But if Cwsar thought that he alone foresaw the calamity 
which could not much longer be averted he was mistaken. 


It would astonish him to learn that a foreign-exchange 
had divined the truth. He might be very angry at 


st, though in the end he would have to say: “ Postgate, 


this is something that must not be talked about. Let us 
eep it to ourselves for a while.” 
ammy was it e midst of these meditations when a 
ter went through the whole establishment, like the stir 


s before a wind. The carriage of Cesar had appeared 
he head of Wall Street. The big hall man ran to the 


ake his hat and stick the instant he should cross 


door to t 
eshold. The cashier left the window, pretending not 
» hurry, and found pressing work upon his desk. Sammy 
began to make figures on a pad. Two office boys on a 
bench sat up straight and stiff. The four junior partners, 
at their respective desks, assumed airs of expectancy. One 


scooped up his papers and stood ready to be called, 






















It Would Astonish Casar to Learn That a 
Clerk Had Divined the Truth 


Cesar passed rapidly down the corridor to his private 
office, a place set off with glass partitions, and spoke to no 
one on his way. He had no habit toward his subordinates 
Sometimes he spoke and often he did not. But his omis- 
sion always included junior partners as well as office boys; 
so there was no discrimination. His subordinates feared 
him more than they loved him. None hated him. As he 
sat down at his desk before his personal mail, all opened 
and laid flat, one letter on another, a male stenographer 
came and stood at his side, 
notebook in hand. There were 
no female stenographers in this 
— banking house. 

He attacked his mail fero- 
ciously. More than half of it 
he tossed to one side for the 
stenographer, without com- 
ment; they were letters to be 
acknowledged and filed. On 
others he made illegible marks 
in pencil. To one he dictated 
a few lines. At the last 
was a letter unopened, 
bearing a foreign stamp. 
He read it carefully and 
put it aside under a desk 
weight. It referred toa 
collection of art objects. 
He nodded the stenog- 
rapher away and rang 
for a boy, who brought 
the junior partner. . 

“Is that D. & R. reor- 
ganization plan ready?” 

“Here it is,” said the 
partner; he had finished 
it at two-thirty A. M., 
and was very tired. 

Cesar took it—forty 
typewritten pages—and 
went through it as if it 
was a Mother Goose Pic- 
ture Book. His faculty 
of absorbing such things 
by page impressions tremen- 
dously awed his partners. 
With the last page, on which 
were set forth the terms of 
exchange—new securities of 
a company-to-be for the old 
=. securities of a railroad that 
had gone bankrupt— he went 
more slowly. He actually 
read it. 

He put the document down and made a few rapid cal- 
culations on a pencil pad. Then he got to his feet and 
walked heavily about the little office, thinking. The part- 
ner had left the glass door open. He saw what was coming 
and deftly closed it, but not in time to prevent Cesar’s 
first fierce exclaimer escaping to the corridor outside: 

“Do you think this is a charitable institution?” 

The rest was in pantomime, to an outside point of view. 
The other partners, the cashier, Sammy and everybody 
watched it through the glass partitions. Cesar first lit a 
huge cigar and went over to the ticker, as if to look at the 
tape, which he forgot todo. He went back to his desk and 
picked up the offending document, to wave it menacingly 
in the junior partner's face. He flung it back to the desk 
from a distance, and then followed it, to beat the desk with 
his fist. As he warmed to the subject he walked faster and 
turned more sharply and unexpectedly, so that the junior 
partner had to jump to keep out of the way. 

This lasted ten minutes and ended abruptly. Cezar 
stopped before the Broad Street window, smoking, and 
stood there gazing out until the junior partner knew that 
he was free to take up his unsatisfactory work and go. 

After a while Cesar turned and beckoned another 
partner in, conversed with him briefly, and returned to the 
window. The second partner went out and began calling, ir 
turn, by telephone the presidents of the twelve largest pri- 
vate and national banksin Wall Street. They were to meet 
Cwsar at noon. Before the last of the summonses was 
served, it was known all over the house that a conference of 
bankers had been called. The cashier tried to catch Sammy’s 
eyes interrogatively, but the eyes of Sammy were in use. A 
boy was coming straight to his desk from Cvsar’s office. 

“You're wanted,” said the boy. : 

As far as the door Sammy carried himself consciously. 
This might be his opportunity. But as he faced Cesar he 
saw only the man everybody feared. He could not think 
coherently. He recalled the sensation of having once col- 
lided with a tree in the dark. Something was wrong. He 
had never seen the face so purple. Its ugliness had never 
affected him sickishly before. He avoided its menacing 
eyes, which had a trick of becoming focused upon a human 
thing fixedly, while the owlish brows, slanting at a steep 
angle upward, twitched violently. It was very disconcerting. 
Sammy wondered whether Cesar had ever been a baby. 
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“No employee of this house is permitted to speculate,” 
said Cesar in a tone of regal annoyance. 

So that was it! Czsar had found it out. The situation 
was not at all as Sammy had thought it might be. He had 
lost the darjng to meet it. Had his mind been working 
parallel to Cwsar’s? Suddenly he was not sure. And if 
it had, would that fact increase or diminish the wrath? 
However, no common evasions of speech would avail. To 
plead would be fatal. 

“T’ve something here I want to show you, sir,” said 
Sammy. 

He produced his demonstration. As Cesar did not reach 
for it he laid it on his desk. 

“You know that?” said Cesar, referring to the rule 
about speculation. 

“1 know it, sir,” said Sammy; “but there is my reason.” 
He pointed to the document. 

Cesar looked at it remotely. He took it up between 
thumb and forefinger as if it were soiled. The legend, 
“*Profit-and-Loss Account, U. S.,”” induced him to turn the 
first page. He saw at a glance what Sammy had done, but 
went through it page by page to the last. Then he swung 
round in his chair, facing the window, leaving his back to 
Sammy. 

It was a true and interesting statistical performance. To 
ithe mind of Cesar it was nothing more. He was not 
worried about the statistical bankruptcy of the country. 
He was not thinking about Sammy’s demonstration at all 
as he sat staring into Broad Street, crushing the paper in 
his hand. The figures, by a common trick of irrelevant 
suggestion, had thrown him back upon a train of unfinished 
calculations. 

His mental condition for several weeks had been that of 
a chess player who thinks forward to the twentieth move, 
wants the twenty-first, and is just on the point of getting 
it when a book drops, a man speaks or a clock strikes. The 
whole structure collapses and has to be built up again from 
the beginning. The problem his mind wrestled with was 
how to keep the country in credit—-gold credit—until its 
creditors should have confidence in it again. 

Sammy, of course, knew naught of this. He was in an 
ecstasy of uneasiness. Fifteen minutes passed. The sus- 
pense was intolerable. 

“TI could add something to it,”’ he said. 

Cesar wheeled about, startled. He regarded Sammy 
with angry amazement and roaved: 

“*What are you doing here?” 

Sammy, though taken off center in that way, had so far 
recovered his wits as to be able to think fast. He concluded 
it was a test. He was being bullied. 

“You sent for me, sir,”’ he answered with what face he 
could command. 

Gradually Cesar regained his objectivity. He looked, 
with a puzzled air, at what he had been crushing in his 
hand, opened it out, read the legend, and recalled what it 
was and why he had sent for his foreign-exchange clerk. 
With an exclamation of disgust he tossed the “ Profit-and- 
Loss Account, U. S.,”" into the wastebasket, and said to 
Sammy: 

“Go to the cashier and get two weeks’ pay. You are 
discharged !”’ 

How little a Postgate mattered! Cwsar turned his back 
and forgot his existence. He stood at the window agai 
gazing with his mind’s eye upon the calculation that it 








was necessary to reconstruct and complete before th 
bankers were met. They were already coming in. One by 
one they hurried down the corridor to the conference 
room. All of them were anxious, more fretful and more 
impatient than Cesar, whose back they saw as they passed 
his den. They waited for him in the conference room—ten 
minutes, twenty, half an hour—and began to feel annoyed 
They were never sure whether he did such things in aber 
tion or to impress them with his contempt for their time 

Two of the junior partners stood in suspense outside his 
door, not daring to interrupt, but anxious to remind him 
that the bankers waited. Suddenly he turned, looked at 
his watch, and walked rapidly down the corridor to the 
conference room. It was artificially illuminated in day- 
time. The bankers sat round a long oval table. Cwsa 
never saluted them. He sat down at the head of the table, 
rocked forward on the front legs of his chair, and spoke to 
the president of the largest national bank: 

“How much credit have you got in London?” 

He asked deep, impertinent questions in that way, with 
a bluntness which was either supreme tact or the lack of it. 
Men were accustomed to it. 

**Not more than six millions,’ was the answer. 

“And you?” — to the private banker who had important 
connections in Germany. 

**Aboud vour,”’ he answered. 

They were exposing to him, without self-protection, the 
final secrets of their resources. And they were afraid to lie. 
One by one they answered, categorically, and among them 
they could raise sixty millions of foreign credit. 

“I am going to assess the foreign stockholders of the 
D. & R. Railroad for twelve millions,” said Cesar. ‘‘Then 
I have arranged to place twenty millions of new securities 
abroad. That will be thirty-two. I can raise eight more, 
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had discharged him for specul: 
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ND do you mean to say that you aren’t even going up 
A to look at Percival?” said Mrs. Bellwether Dul- 
cimer, eying her daughter as she stood there in the 
at velvet-hung living room of the Dulcimer country 
ace, 
Mrs. Doré Van Hook looked a trifle startled; but the 
mile remained in curl. 


“Oh,” said she lighily, “why disturb him when he’s 


>e 


pl 


leeping 

To this her mother replied with silence, and in this form 
of repartee the old society leader’s gift was unquestioned. 
No words could have whistled through the air more sharply 

an the silence that ensued. 

Mrs. Doré Van Hook had motored down that evening 
with her husband and house guest, Mr. Nelson Romper, 
from the Van Heok lodge in the Adirondacks. During a 
period of six weeks she had not laid eyes on her children. 
These, together with Miss Finch, had been staying with 
their grandmother, here at The Brambles. To-morrow, in 
the early morning, Mrs. Van Hook was motoring on to Hot 
Springs for several weeks, prior to the opening of the town 
and this night re pre sented, therefore, the one pos- 
ble moment for the phalarope parent to alight near her 
lispring 
“Well?” asked Mrs. Van Hook nervously, breaking at 


last the long silence 





She moved over to the great fireplace and held out her 
hands to the blaze. The challenge of the flames was a 
direct one, but Mrs. Van Hook met it superbly. The 
hands, which now let the firelight through like a shell, were 
exquisitely fragile; the figure, even in its smart bulkiness 
of motor togs, was hipless and lithe, and like scrolls of 
mahogany gleamed the dark hair. Yes, admitted Mrs. 
Bellwether Dulcimer rather enviously, this daughter of 
hers was now, at thirty-nine, imperturbably young. 


Mrs. Van Hook Kicks Quer the Traces 


ep look happy!” 
long serutiny. 


Mrs. Van Hook turned with a laugh. 
**Nonsense, mother!" she retorted. “It’s that new elec- 
¢ treatment I'm having for my eyes. Perfectly wonderful! 
You must try it.” 
fumph!” sniffed Mrs. Dulcimer. 
Did Doreas really think she could be deceived? Didn't 
she realize the difference between this new look of hers and 


that of nearly all the people they both knew? 


jumped Mrs. Dulcimer out of her 


Those others 
had a surfeited air. She, Dorcas, had a just-enough air. 
Just enough—that was happiness! And Mrs. Dulcimer 
could not have happiness going off like an alarm clock 
smong those comfortable, sleeping standards of hers. It 
vas with a distinct sense of danger that she now asked: 

‘Is Mr. Nelson Romper going with you to Hot Springs?’ 

Mrs. Van Hook wheeled about. 

Of course not,” said she ‘coldly. “‘Why do you ask 
that?” 

I'he onyx eyes regarded her bitterly. 

“How much is he worth—this explorer person?” 

Her daughter started. It wasexactly that question which, 
uttered in exactly the same tone, had put an end to her 
affair of twenty years ago. She looked down now into 
that chasm of unemotiona! wifehood and motherhood into 
which it had dropped her, and there was a long, long pause 
before her answer came. 

“Oh, I don’t know—nothing, I suppose—in money. 
But what dees that matter? What have I got to do with 
Mr. Nelson Romper?” 

“What have you got to do Just wait a moment.” 
And without another word Mrs. Dulcimer went to the great 








table in the center of the room. “‘ Here,” said she, bringing 
back a paper which she thrust into the other’s hand; “I 
thought you might like to see what the Weekly Gadfly 
has to say about you.” 

Dorcas Van Hook threw the paper angrily to the ground. 

“You won’t read it? Very well, then; I shall tell you 
what is in it. The article speaks of the increasing number 
of divorces among women in middle life. It asks why it is 
that matrons, and even grandmothers, who have worried 
along very comfortably with their humdrum millions sud- 
denly get some flare when they are old enough to know 
better. It alludes to the threatened breach between you 
and Doré, and wants to know whether you will be the next 
to join the band of belated divorcées, of which x 

“Stop, mother; for pity’s sake, stop! I won’t have my 
friendships ———” 

*—. of which,”” continued Mrs, Dulcimer mercilessly, 
“Mrs. Sydney Glumheim, Mrs. Sweepwell Broome x 

“That horrid creature,” cried Mrs. Van Hook—“ going 
round to public dancing places with men young enough to 
be her sons! How dare they mention me in the same 
breath!” 

** All very well,” replied the mother; “‘ until she was forty- 
odd she was an exemplary character. She was wrapped up 
so tight in her proper duties that she was like a rug put 
away from the moths. And nobody—no man could ever say 
that Cynthia Broome in her younger days ever gave him 
the slightest encouragement. That’s why I wonder * 

“Hush, mother! Here he is—please!” And the tall, 
bronzed man who entered put an end to this significant 
conversation. 

It did not, however, put anend tothesubject. The follow- 
ing spring Mrs. Doré Van Hook arranged a divorce from 
her husband, and soon afterward she married the bronzed 
explorer. In this arrangement Mr. Doré Van Hook 
behaved very handsomely. He settled a million dollars 
upon Dorcas, and with this sum she and Mr. Romper set- 
tled down permanently in Paris. In the years that were to 
come she saw her children only occasionally and casually. 
Meantime the fourth floor went along just exactly as it 
had before her departure, 

The only person, indeed, who was crushed by Mrs. Van 
Hook’s decision was her mother. 

“Well!” snapped she. “So you've done it, have you?’ 
She looked at this other being, who had constituted for her 


, 


merely an ensign of victory, as resentfully as at some inani- 
mate thing that had suddenly waked to defeat her. ‘“* You— 
at your age!”’ she groaned. 

“Poor old mother!” said Mrs. Van Hook, feeling for the 
first time in her life compassion for this battering per- 
sonality. “Of course you don’t understand.” She paused 
for a moment and then went on: “‘ You see, mother,” she 
tried to explain, “I’ve been trying for years to intellectual- 
ize my emotions. But I couldn’t do that forever. There 
had to come a time when I emotionalized my intellect. 
Good heavens,” she cried with sudden fury, “‘you can’t 
expect a woman like me to live on time-tables all my life!’ 

“Time-tables! So that is what you call your children?’ 

“Well, what else?” said Mrs. Van Hook bravely. “For 
years I’ve been looking them up, seeing that they ran at 
certain times, studying them out. They were just part—I 
couldn't help it—of a worldly system and a worldly life. 
Besides,” she added, “I'll be just as much good to them 
this way. Miss Finch is staying with them, and she and 
Doré have promised to carry out my ideas for their edu- 
cation.” 

“That’s too bad!”’ remarked hermother. And with that 
she left her. 

To Percival the news of his mother’s step was broken 
by Miss Finch. 


, 


“‘Percival,”’ said she solemnly to the small boy in the 
Norfolk jacket, ‘“‘I have something very painful to say to 
you: Your father and mother sg 

The boy’s handsome head turned above the round white 
collar and his eyes met hers. 

“Divorced?” asked he calmly. 

“Why, who told you?” 

“Nobody; but I’ve often wondered about it. Barkley 
Shinn’s mother and father are, and so are Stumply Vand 
Whoop’s.” 

This maturity of Percival had been gained from the 
Newport Casino, from horse shows and other society occa- 
sions which threw the family group into unaccustomed 
relief. It plunged him now into another question: 

“Will they marry again—father and mother?” 

“T don’t know— perhaps.” 

“And we— Marian and Hildegarde and I—where shall 
we go?” 

“‘Oh—here, where you have always stayed. 

“Oh!” 

The small boy gulped down his disappointment. For a 
moment he had thought the change in relations might 
mean a change in environment. But, no! Adventure 
were like Wassilissa’s do!i—they hid away in books; far, 
far away from unlucky rich children. It was this thought 
which lay uppermost in his mind that night when he closed 
his eyes to the correct Persian figures of his bedroom. 

“H’m!” remarked Tompkins, the fourth-floor footman, 
to Percival’s new nurse, “If ’e don’t molt his mother easy! 
But—-my eye!—when Freda left us, then you just ought to 
’ave ’eard ‘ow ’e did go on!” 


They Hire a Tutor for Percival 


ERCIVAL’S new nurse was called Grunwald. She had 

been with him now ever since Freda’s lamented depar 
ture, and in this time he had felt no more emotion for her thar 
for a spigot. She dressed him in the morning and evening; 
she drew his bath for him; she took him to Central Park to 
play; and she “turned on” every practical occasion of hi 
life. But she had none of Freda’s talent for life, or her 
wonderful fairy tales, or her dear, slanting, funny eyes 

Compared with Freda she was, indeed, very much like a 
shining and methodical spigot beside an enchanted rod 
which draws unexpected streams from rocks and arid 
places. And when, at the age of eight, Percival was turned 
over to the double care of Tompkins, the footman, and Mr. 
Azley Rasher, the tutor, he felt absolutely no regret for 
Grunwald’s leave-taking. 

Mr. Agley Rasher, the tutor, was a young college man, 
with the tidy features, the serene gaze and the broad shoul- 
ders you are led to believe, from the street-car advertise- 
ments, are the exclusive and logical possession of those 
who wear Sokocute pyjamas and Nift-tie collars. Mr. 
Rasher was the master of every manly accomplishment. 
He could box, swim, ride, bowl, play tennis and sail a boat; 
in fact, his postgraduate course in Greek epitaphs of the 
fourth century had not interiered in the least with his reali- 
zation of the well-rounded Greek life. Mrs. Van Hook had 
picked out Mr. Rasher just before her departure. He 
represented her final touch of motherly solicitude. 

“T want you to make a man of Percival,” she had said 
to Mr. Rasher. ‘Don’t let him turn into a dreadful little 
snob.” 

* All right,” responded the young man cheerfully. And 
it must be said that he deferred the calamity. 

Along with the new tutor came a change in the fittings 
of Percival’s room—the third he had known since gradu- 
ating from the splendid Sforza cradle. In all these expert 
considerations of the particular phases of his development 
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extreme simplicity had been the keynote. Yet simplicity Mr. Rasher. What was snobbery but a sens« eparatior W iown to the Aqu 
here was exactly like that of the little Van Hook girls’ fine raised to scorn for those from whom you were separated Mr. Rash« ght { ' te 
lingerie frocks, which cost one hundred dollars eac} This Already, he could see, Percival had the sense of | g set Ver ‘ it last | et 
may be understood from the fact that a simple little set of apart. How long could 


i 1 he be kept from the g The ‘ Lee wed and the yw e tex 
nursery or child’s bedroom furniture, painted and made to ousness of superiority? The young t erc i tha the 
t order, costs as much as four hundred dollars. Add to this he would have to fight single-handed against all the od “And ‘ econside e asked anx 
the curtains, friezes, carpets and services of the decorator, of a set environment Ly t go ba inything I sa repli 
At his very first meeting with the Mr. R r ha ‘ eof al’s pur rs) 
paid for each room’s stin lating change of almosphere been conscious of | probien Hlere wa i ‘ } In ‘ ate {t ‘ ’ Mr. Rashe 
, : After Percival reached the age of six months thesplendid of eight, tall, and with the lo f health ¢ was the . tective age and arranged to have Px: 
Sforza cradle and the silk-paneled walls had been over result of his perfect phy ilenvironment. Yet ther ‘ unt iventure. In doing 
turned in favor of militant daintiness. ° 
room were covered with Mother Goose figures; the fur- t 


and you obtain the one thousand dollars t} 





- 








ne Wallis Of his no exuberance abhout ! lace Wa etth man ha i mear ernst i eat 
hat f 


a 
niture, of whitewood, was sprinkled with rosebuds; arose- selected pragma He ret the feelir f independ ‘ 
\ P colored carpet was spread on the floor; and the latticework “Gee!” thought the young tutor He's as } ‘ ct Une ire 
sides of the small white bed—one of which let down on - stiff as an ice.”” Aloud he said Pe val, I hear t When M Fir heard of Percival’s radiant me 
hinges— were trailed with a realistic painted rose vin to-morrow your birthd What 1 want ‘ ‘ t 1 out th , the negligent 
As soon as Miss Bongout, the decorator, beheld t} the world?” But. M | tested the ung ma 
, room she indicated that Percival had been the victim of a The small heir to fifty nm iollars, gorged with Fre pert ufe. I had t ! m eve 
defective wsthetic development. and German and dancing and mu and athlet 
“Pink and white,” she | boy 
Finch, who was showing her about. “‘ Rather unfermented, fied outlet, looked up at him somberly, and Mr. Ra The Cost of Learning to Dance 


don’t you think? Now I see this room with a lovely neutral never forgot his answer 


irmured patronizingly to Miss small boy whose every minute was filled with some 





background. I see squinting her eyes as though I 

by the glory of the vision—‘“‘up there a frieze of Persian exactly what I want to d 
figures you know nothing is more beautiful than the “Good!” thought the tutor He ali right » long not ‘ those \ li dren has ever bee it 
: forms in those old Persian manuscripts. The bed and fur he can really want somet hy } fe 


niture will be a lovely deep imaginative Persian blue; and “Well,” said he kindly I'm going to make you a } Mr. Rasher groaned. He could see } ystem of develo; 





as for the curtains— printed with the same figures as the ent of that hour. Or will you tell me what you a ment shr ng to mere reading, writing and arithmet 
frieze.” going to do with it That's f now, isn’t it During eight vears Percival had come into conta 


ry well; do what you think is best,” said Miss Finc} “I dare say, admitted Perciva and Mr. Rasher th many iret These, however, like everything ¢« 





meekly. winced to see how carefully the boy had been sheltered } ma fe, were carefully sorted over and | ed « 
In the next months it was quite apparent that, though from the American “I guess.” Percival thought fora mo- Of t fact Bail Beach, at Newport, offered abundant 
the laws of the Medes might have a chance, those of their ment: “But will you let me go alone?” proof. In the morning no children ever come to this famou 


neighbors were as undigressional as ever. The figures “Where is it you want to go alone?” nclosure It entire given over to grow? 

selected for Percival’s frieze were of whom is admitted only upon the 

taken from a Persian manus ript 7 ; ; recognition of proper credentia 

illustrating the story of the Flood, 

and were painted in exquisite soft 
‘ 


l 
llow and red. The 


In the afternoon, however, ever 
nurse at Ne wport brings her charge t 
tones of blue and ye Bailey’s Beach— provided that charge 


chintz curtains at the ndows re- 





peated these forms in hand-blocked 
printing. And finally, to go with the 


i “imaginative” blue furniture, there 





was a little bowl and pitcher. ounded mair In time he found out 
‘But the boy’s bath is right next 
door!” prot sted Miss Finch. 
“Oh,” said Miss Bongout, “that 


; doesn’t matter—the tl 
child must be taught to do things for 


that two miles below Bailey Beact 
there was a public beach where the 
infastidious ocear 


ig is, the 





robe with other cl 


Perciva was beginning to feel that he 
| himself. It will give him a sense of 


had somehow been set apart 


responsibility to feel that he is pour- lo this knowledge even the dem 

' ing water into his own little basin.” 
“It seems to me,” demurred Miss 

Finch, “‘that it is a terrible affecta- 


ocratic park contributed From the 
time when Miss Rice wheeled him out 
rested and ermine-wrapped 
tion of simplicity. 

But Miss Bongout proceeded re- 
lentlessly. With her harrow of correct 


perambulator he had been taken ea 


taste she plowed up the nursery and 

t sowed it with correct Oriental forms 

and colorir gs. Then she took in hand 

the little girls’ rooms and prescribed 

for them “‘something soft and tender 

4 and maternal.”’ Then, when the Fifth 

' Avenue mansion was regenerated, she 

( turned her attention to the country 
home 





One day, when he was five ear 
i, the little boy turned to Fre« 
Why do we never go to the p 


on Saturday ar 


i The Great Adventure 


J ped in children’s rooms there must 
; be an everlasting rotation of fur- 
. 


niture crops. What will suit a boy of 


four will not suit a boy of eight. So it 


was that Mrs. Van Hook’s farewell 
H solicitude for her son took the form 
it. 

“TI would give him now something 
bold and free and adventurous—-the 
boy’s mind, don’t you know?—some- 
hing like Treasure Island,”’ advised 
the inspired decorator. 

Along with Mr. Agley Rasher, 
therefore, Percival received this 
nudge to his fancy. Right here, too, 
. 4% it may be stated that the tutor did 

not approve of the other contempo- 


} ' 
of another scenic shi 





rary advantage. 
“Seems rather too bad, don’t you 
b think?” said he to Miss Finch, “that 
a boy’s dreams should be made so lit- 


eral. He oughtn’t to be charioted 








along by curtains and bedclothes and 
things. Why, when I was a boy my 
little bare room was alive with those 
very things!” 

The difficulties of his task had com- 
menced by this time to weigh upon He Settied a Million Dotiars Upon Dorcas, and She Settied Down Permanently in Paris Continued on Page 52 
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ILLUSTRATED Br HARVEY 


HIS young- 

er brother of 
Dario Pez, 

sir, was a fine, 
handsome young 
fellow, who had 
the disagreeable 
vice of thievery. 
“Aunque la 
mona se vista de 


seda, mona se 





queda,’’ said 
Dario Pez when 
he first saw him 


f “Give Me all covered with 

' Something diamonds and a 

A ‘ to Eat. big gold chain, 
lam just like a gentle- 

. Famished man I hough 

the monkey is 

dressed in silk, it 

still amonkey.’ Hey, Don Francisco?” But Juan Pez 


merely grinned in an impudent fashion and waved the rich 
And the same night he lost eleven 
thousand dollars at Los Kenos 


cigar he was smoking 
I know, because I won 
it. But where did this Juan obtain so much money, sir? 
Ah, that is the question! 

That he was a very bad person in every respect soon 
became evident. The very day of his arrival in our army 
he entered the general's presence with a long piece of 
writing on a paper, and he was laughing heartily. 

What have vou there, hermanito?” a ked Dario Pez. 


It is a list of certain holy ones,” answered this Juan 


i 

“And why do you make it? I did not know that you 
were religious Let me see,”” 

‘It is this way, general: All the saints in the capilla 
were shot disastrously through the head by bullets during 


the battle, and we took down their names, I and Benito; 
© that in case we apply for a miracle we may keep in mind 
v been executed and thus waste no 
ng them.” 





those who have alrea 
ne in supplicant 
By goodness, sir, what do you know about that? 

The family of Dario Pez were extremely affectionate, 
sir. Mark what happened: No sooner had his fame spread 
ibroad, because of his achievements with the Army. of 
Deliverance, than there arrived, as fast as their little 
donkeys and their own shanks could bring them, his 
father and mother, and thei¢e fathers and mothers; and 
four uncles, with their wives; and five aunts, with their 
and a sister; and twenty-two cousins, once and 
twice and three times removed; and the young fellow 
of whom I have spoken, who was younger brother to Dario 
Pez and seemingly much beloved of him because of his 


Ll usband 


joyous nature 
They all went to live in the great house where Dario Pez 
lived with Lucita, his wife. He did not turn them off, 
No; it is our custom for the head of the family to 
provide, which custom runs through all classes. The poor 
man looks to the head of his family; who looks to the 
administrador; who, in turn, looks to the hacendado; who 


lerives his power from somebody above. And there you 


have j 

Dario Pez took care of them all. He was very kind to 
his family, sir. To his father he gave the butchering con- 
cession for the city, which carried the sole right to supply 
the population with meat; and he gave to the others, also, 
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according to the degree of their relationship. But to this 
Juan Pez he handed the richest plum of all: He appointed 
him purchasing agent for the army. 

It was a lucrative and highly desirable post, for the 
purchasing agent had the buying of all arms and ammu- 
nition, and supplies of whatever sort, and great sums of 
money must pass through his fingers. That some of it 
should stick was a natural supposition, and Dario Pez 
expected no less. Therefore this Juan was transported with 
delight, sir, and made his appearance in grand clothes, with 
handsome diamonds and a massive gold chain for his watch. 
He who had limped into the city a fortnight before in his 
bare feet, and with his stomach as flat as a board, now 
went about like a gentleman, with a noble rotundity in 
prospect. Also, he gave rich presents to certain ladies of 
his acquaintance. 

You may well suppose that the officers of his Staff did 
not like this appointment Dario Pez had made. All of us 
had fought and starved in his service. And what had this 
Juan done? 

“Cheer up, Don Francisco!” said Dario Pez tome. “I 
have not forgotten you. You will receive the game of Los 
Kenos.” 

That promise did much to improve my humor, sir, for 
the game of Los Kenos is very profitable to the owner. 
Yet I could not resist an impulse to warn him; which I did 
as delicately as possible, for this Juan Pez was his brother, 
after all. 

“So you think he’s stealing, do you?”’ demanded Dario 
Pez. ‘“‘What gives you that idea?” 

“Why, mi general, only look at him! See the rich 
appearance he makes, and his big automobile, and the 
gifts he has given.” 

Dario Pez made a little clucking sound with his tongue. 

“So!” said he. “‘ And do all my officers think the same? 
How much do they figure he has stolen, Don Francisco?” 

“It must be thousands and thousands, general.” 

“So much the better,” he rejoined. ‘‘He will have less 
temptation to steal now than a new man would.” 

And, sir, that ended the matter. 

At this time we were very short of everything an army 
needs, for the capture of the city had exhausted our ammu- 
nition and the booty did not nearly offset the depletion. 
But we had the beautiful goldpieces wrung from El Seftor 
Don Carlos Balderrama; and, so long as they lasted, Dario 
Pez poured them out like water for cartridges and rifles, 
shoes, blankets and warm underwear for his boys. He 
wanted everything good, Dario Pez did; and he wanted 
everything quick. Nor would he hear of obstacles. Prices 
meant nothing to him. 

““We must have fifty thousand dollars at once for more 
ammunition,” this Juan Pez would say; and, by goodness, 
sir, it would be turned over to him immediately. 

“What about those cannon? I must have them within 
eight weeks,”’ declared the general at the top of his lungs. 

“Impossible! They cannot be shipped across the Line 
just now.” 


aor ” 


There is no such word as impossible!” bellowed Dario 
Pez, banging his fist on the table. “‘I never want it used in 
my presence. Do you hear me, hombre? Those cannon 
must be got. If you cannot buy them, make them. Others 
have done as much. Ah, qué pelado, have I men in my 
army, or old women? What is the good of holding this 
great city if we cannot obtain a few little cannon?” 

**T will try,” answered his brother humbly; for he never 
crossed him. 

A fortnight later he came swaggering into the room 
where the general was listening to me translate from a New 
York newspaper the events transpiring in our country. 

“It is done, general. Come out and see.” 

“See what?” 

“The new cannon.’ 

“Is that so?” cried Dario Pez eagerly. 
muchachos.”” 


“Let’s go, 
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Sure enough, he had a cannon, sir—a queer-looking 
thing, made of brass. It was set up in an angle of 
the trenches we had dug round the city, and a thick 
dirt roof, sustained by heavy beams, protected it. 

This Juan Pez conducted his 
brother to the shells that the cannon 
fired. 

They were very ingenious, sir. At 
the end that would strike the object 
was a nail. 

“When that hits,’”’ he explained, 
“it is driven in and explodes the 
charge. Boom! Boom! Like that, 
general. And your enemies are 
blown to bits!” 

“Excellent! But make more of them, Juan. A 
dozen is none at all. Where did you get the brass 
for this gun?” 

“Over yonder.” 

“Where is over yonder?” 

“Tn the capilla,”” he answered defiantly. 

“General,’’ I cried, “this cannon has been fashioned out 
of a cross; and so there is a curse upon it.” 

“What nonsense is this? We are grown men, and not 
children, Don Francisco.” 

“Nevertheless, it is so, general. The brass used in the 
making came from a huge cross, and the cross came from 
the capilla. And it is generally known that devils have 
been imprisoned therein these many hundreds of years.” 

By goodness, sir, Dario Pez opened his eyes. 

“Devils, you say? Now that is a good one! How many 
of ’em?”’ 

“That is the story told to me. And it is generally 
known to be true.” 

“Well, well! Are you crazy, Don Francisco? Do you 
feel queer anywhere? In the head, maybe?” 

“Tt is the truth about this cannon that I have learned.” 

“Go on,” said Dario Pez. “Take a long breath and tell 
it. You say this cross has been holding devils safe in 
yonder church for hun- 
dreds of years?” 

“That is what they 
say, general.”’ 

“Well, we won't let it 
worry us, then; for by 
this time they must be 
very old and feeble, Don 
Francisco. 

‘Moreover, if they 
have moved to the can- 
non they wi!l make fine 
weapons to use against 
my enemies. Hey, mu- 
chachitos? Go fetch me 
a gunner—one of you. I 
wish to see how this bad 
baby works.’ 

Off went this Juan Pez, 
and presently came back 
with a fellow from the 
artillery; and he held a 
swab in his hands. On 
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seeing the general |} 
swelled out his chest and 
strutted up to the cannon. 

“Devils, is it?” 
he cried. “Well, 
here is their 
match. I’m the 
best artilleryman 
in the whole 
bunch. See for 
yourself, general. 
Watch me and 
judge.” 

And, with that, 
before any of us 
could stop him, 
the ignorant 
scoundrel 
rammed his swab 
into the brass can- 
non. Instantly 
the devils inside 
complained with 
a terrible explo- 
sion. There had 


When She Began to Speak Her Agitation Was Great 
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been a shell in it, which the gunner did not know, sir. 
Three officers were killed and splinters wounded some sol 
diers outside the emplacement, and one of the brass pieces 
passed through the hat of Dario Pez, parting his hair very 
neatly. 

Yes; that bit of brass from the devil-possessed cannon 
almost did the job for Dario Pez and me. We were furi- 
ous. We would have punished the boastful artilleryman 
severely, but he could not be found. He was scattered 
widely, sir. 

This affair made Dario Pez very thoughtful. He was 
not given to superstition, but when a portent is so unmis- 
takable none but a fool would ignore it. Therefore, he 
said to this Juan that night: 

“Be more careful in future, brother, else something evil 
will assuredly befall you. I have already cautioned 
enough. You must have respect for sacred things and act 
like a man of honor. 


But Juan, sir, had 


(————_- — 


This brother of his was very haughty t 
of the Staff, so that we did not love hin Juarreis 
frequent. We had done the fighting: we had bk 
suffered; and along came this conceited boy to r 
reward of our sacrifices! What wonder that we resé 
his behavior! 


“No quarreling,”’ Dario Pez ordered. “Iv 


There you go—two cakeseller the street. One 
of the other will spoil his trade; and so they n 
He was very busy, sir. Dario Pez was org 
the country under his control and getting his arn 
for a fresh campaign. Recruits came in every day a 


Was necessary to equip ther 
That made much work for this Juan. Yet he } 
for other matters. His extravagance and his d 





the talk of the town, but nobody had the har 
mention them to the general. Once Lucita eu 





respect for nothing. a 


It was not long be - 


about him reached 
Dario Pez. 

“What is this I 
hear?” he asked at 
supper one night 
“Why did you steal 
that automobile?” 

“Steal it,general? 
It was a present to 
me. 
Dario Pez eyed 






” 


him a while and : 
then he grunted. U 
“He was here to- 
day to tell me how 
the gift was made. 
| 


And he showed me 
the marks of asaber. 
Take care, little 
man! I have raised 
you up and I can as 
easily cast you 
down. You are on 
the wrong road.” | 

This Juan, he said | 
nothing; but he did 
not give back the 
automobile to the | 
rightful owner. And } 
the reason that |} 
dared to ignore the 
warning was this: 

‘We must have 
more cartridges, her 
cl 

‘Give me the 
money and I will 
buy them, genera! 
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“But I have no Then a Wild Scream Made Me Jump and I Saw the Rifles Waver 
more. It is all 
spent. Buy them anyway, and we will pay for them later.””. dinner some gossip she had heard; but Dario Pe ! 
“But they will no a shrugged his shoulders 


as roared 
word? The scoundrels 

This Juan Pez glanced at him shrewdly and twirled his 
underlip, which was a habi 





‘They refuse to accept my 


999 


he had, sir, when he was up 
to any deviltry. 

“There is a way.” 

“Let me hear it, then.” 

“Print your own money.” 

The suggestion startled Dario Pez and he stared at his 
brother. Then he sprang yp joyously and embraced him. 
! Youarea 
gran hombre! You use your head!” he exclaimed. “If only 
all my officers would do the same! A body without a head 


“Good for you, little brother! Good for you 


is merely a dummy. Have a bunch of money printed at 
once. And, listen—have my picture put on it.” 

1 for a while things went 
an the 


Well, sir, it was done: 





merrily with us. We bought all we needed, and wh 





foreigners who sold us ammunition demurred at accepting 
our money, Dario Pez was not at a loss. No; he did not 
let that stop him. 

He promptly took over cattle and bullion from the 
owners in our territory and paid for them at the market 
price in the new mon Then he shipped them by the 
trainload to the Bor« and received American gold in 
return. With that he bought rifles. 

“It is a fine world, Don Francisco,” he observed to me. 

““Sometimes, general—yes. Then, again, not’so much so.” 








“What I do not understand,” he continued compla- 
cently, “is why a government should ever be hard up 
for money. It is absurdly simple, Don Francisco. With a 
printing press in good order, and an army of brave boys 
to enforce your decrees, there seems to me no excuse for 
poverty. It is a noble life we are leading, Don Francisco.” 


By goodness, sir, what do you know about that! 








“Boys will be boys,” he said. “ You can't place 


ig shoulders. I did the same, e/ I 


head on you 





man worth his salt is hard to control ir 
horses, like met the mean ones are the best 

And this Juan pleased him greatly in one respe 
was in his attentions to a young lady of the 
Senorita Teresa Jaurequi, the only child of a larg: 
owner of the state who had espoused ou 1 


made no secret of his inter 
Jaurequi and made his proposal, and after taking due 
to consider it though he was prepared >a 


general’s brother as his son-in-law on the 





young lady’s father gave his consent. 

The Sefiorita Teresa was also ry willing 
having carried on his courtship very ardently and 
more discretion than I would have giver 
And then he was known to be fabulous 
dressed like a lord and talked ider than the 
himself. 

So Fortune smiled on Juan Pez. His bride would 
vast wealth and she was extremely beautifu t 


accomplished, and young, and ardent. What mor 
a man desire? 


It was said, however, that 





lady, and possessed of a very 
fervently hoped to be true 


Well, at last the army was ready and began a m: 


toward the north. 

Where we were going, or what object we had in 
none of us knew. Dario Pez kept his own counsel ar 
body liked to ask him. 

On the fifth day we arrived at the Ameri 
plantation of Corralitos; and there we rested. The 
opened wide the whole place to the general. The cow 


W 











yeneral and took her place 
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By goodness, sir, we stared at one another! We did not 

e this Juan Pez, but he was the general's brother and a 

low officer. 

“And hear me, hombres,”” added Dario Pez: “If any 
ne of you three withholds his hand he will receive twenty- 


strokes himself from one who won't. I will stay and 


There was no escape. With Dario Pez looking on, we 
had to do our best. So this Juan stood quite still while we 


three wung our heavy sabers, one after the other, across 
his back; and we put our strength into it. At the last he 
unted 
“Now,” said the general when it was all over, “get 
ay from my presence, Juan. I have heaped riches upon 
ou; yet you defy me. I load you with honors, and you 


hame on our name. There’s a pill of my 


MmanKing 

it made us all sorry for the poor young man; but the 
iffair soon blew over and seemed to have been forgiven on 
bat ide But this Juan, sir, never forgave. 

Couriers brought word that a strong enemy force was 
moving from the west against the city, in which only a 


nall garrison had been left on our departu ‘e. Soit became 
xpedient to return swiftly to that place and foil them. 


Dario Pez took three thousand of his cavalry and started 


midnight on the return march, leaving the remainder 
he army to follow as best they might. 

By goodness, what a ride it was! Fifty miles in such a 
country is a heavy day’s journey for cavalry, sir; but 
Dario Pez, he took his column a hundred and five miles 

ithout a stop, except to water the horses and swallow a 

ithful of food. Our sufferings were terrible. 

Colonel Ochoa remonstrated, telling him that it was 
othing less than murder 

What!" he exclaimed in great surprise. “They are 
red? Why, I feel perfectly fresh, colonel.” 

Well, he got there th time to spare, for the enemy 
delayed at several towns. That is the way Mexicans 

ially fight, sir. They are always going to do great things 





| } 
main body 





vas enabled to rejoin him, and prep- 
rations went forward to meet an attack. In these the 
procuring of more ammunition played an important part, 
nd this Juan Pez was kept busy night and day. We 
threw out relays of pack trains clear to the Border and 
poured a flood of real money into the greedy hands of the 
iwents through this Juan. 


While we were 


















for the enemy to 

nto a favorable region for 
ir attack a visitor ar 
ed one day to see the 


n the line of women who 
ieged his quarters 
ily in order to beg for 
ivors. She was footsore 
ry, for she had 


ked all the way trom 








La Ascencion, sir; and 

n she began to speak 

! igitation Was so great 

at tears trickled dow 

er cheeks, and she sobbed 
vulsively 

Clear the room, Dor 

rrancisco commanded 

Dario Pez; and | did so 

Now,” he continue 

tell me eve tl b 

1% And do not 

‘ i aid l ‘ here Lo 
protect you.” 

I goodness what she 

d him sent the general 


to a dreadful rage! He 
ent me on the jump for 
brothe Viper,”’ he eried to him, “‘is what this poor 


Look at her! 


says true. : 

This Juan did so, and turned a mighty sick color; but he 
an impudent fellow and never at a loss for words. 

‘It is not,” he replied stoutly. “I never saw the woman 


before, general.” 


‘So!” said Dario Pez, bending his brows at him. “I 

t believe you. But meantime you shall have the 

‘ of the doubt while I lock into the matter. Don 
I co, escort this young lady to my house and inform 


e Sefiora Pez that she is under her protection. 


we 


listen to me, Juan: If what this child says turns 
t to be the fact, you will be in a pretty pickle. What 

it the Sefiorita Teresa? Bah! Get out of my presence! 
With your feet on the broad highway to honor and wealth, 


i branch off into the wror * 


ry road—monkey that you are! 
Lucita received the g rl ry kindly , she being poor and 
misfortune. But Dario Pez had no time to investigate 
la’s story just then; the very next day a courier arrived 
» tell him that the enemy were approaching to capture the 
and they had seven thousand seasoned fighters. 








That was good news to the general. He had been wait- 
ing to catch them on the move, and now he made his prep- 
arations for an onslaught. It was against his policy to 
await an attack 

“The aggressor has the advantage,” he frequently 
asserted. ‘It is half the battle, other things being equal. 
The man who hits first hits twice.” 

Accordingly he dispatched a force of five hundred 
cavalry under Colonel Ochoa to feel out the advancing 
army, and piled some infantry and the artillery aboard 
trains. These were to proceed slowly westward until the 
cavalry had got into touch with the enemy vanguard, and 
were then to take up certain prepared positions where 
Dario Pez planned to give battle. 

I accompanied him, sir, on the first of these trains. He 
also took this Juan along, though, for some reason hidden 
from us then, he betrayed a strange reluctance to go. 

“Let me stay here and continue my work,” Juan en- 
treated. 

“What! Are you afraid?” cried Dario Pez. 

“No, general; but I am sick.” 

“That is a good one! Do you hear him, Don Francisco? 
He is sick! A lot of hombres get sick with a fight in pros- 
pect, hermanito. So forget it and get busy.” 

Well, a terrible misfortune overtook Colonel Ochoa. He 
found several hundred of the enemy at a little place named 
Sauceda and immediately deployed his force, thinking to 
surprise them. 

But he got a surprise himself instead, sir, and a very 
painful one; for, though taken unaware, the troops in 
Sauceda fought with spirit and drove back our cavalry, 
with much slaughter. And they did not appear to mind 
the fire of our men at all. Colonel Gchoa was furiously 
mystified. He could not understand it. His cavalry con- 
siderably outnumbered that opposed to it, but its fire was 
pitifully weak. 

In a rage, the colonel, sir, grabbed a rifle from one of his 
troopers and sighted on a roof about six hundred yards 
away. Now he was a crack shot and he knew that the 
ball ought to send up a spurt of dust. But what was his 
amazement when he missed the roof altogether. Yes; the 
miserable cartridge failed to explode. Colonel Ochoa 
jerked it out and tried again. This time there was a faint 
report and the bullet went moaning a couple of hundred 
yards and then spent itself in a sandbank. Then the truth 
was revealed to him—his ammunition, sir, was no good! 

There was nothing to do but order a retreat, 
and they slowly drew off. But he left seventy of 
our boys dead on the ground, the price of some- 
body’s treachery. Fortunately the opposing com- 
mander did not pursue them, fearing, from the 
weakness of the attack, that it was only a trap; and 
so Colonel Ochoa escaped without further losses. 

But judge of his feelings, sir. Think of his 
rage as he counted his losses, all the time 
knowing that the same disaster must overtake 


She Came Proudly In, Sir, All Smiles and Good Humor; 
and She Was Dressed in Her Richest Dress 


the whole army at the first battle! It was plain that con- 
demned ammunition had been unloaded on us. 

Not an instant was to be lost. He dispatched a courier 
and, lest Dario Pez should doubt his story and interpret it 
as an excuse for failure, he himself followed the rider, bring- 
ing some of the ammunition in a bag with him. I was in 
the car when he threw it down in front of the general and 
burst into tears. 

“Send for my brother,”” commanded Dario Pez, holding 
two of the cartridges in the palm of his hand; and I saw 
the veins on his forehead swell up. 

You can bet, sir, I did not let the grass grow under my 
feet in executing this commission. But Juan Pez was not 
on board the train. He had disappeared as by black 
magic. 

“Ts it so?” said Dario Pez with a strange calmness 
when I reported to him. “Then I know what I wanted 
to know. Send out and get him. He cannot have got 
very far.” 
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Well, while our troop trains were slowly backing toward 
the city I headed a column of two hundred men which 
scoured all that region for this Juan. And we found 
him, sir. At last we found him. He had taken refuge ina 
woodcutter’s hut up in some hills, and he hid under the 
bed when we! approached. So does conscience make us 
cowards. 

But we dragged him out and placed him on a horse; 
and then we rode swiftly to rejoin the general. It was not, 
however, until we came within sight of the city on the third 
day that we overtook his train, which was at rest on a 
siding. 

“Welcome, little brother!"’ cried Dario Pez, jumping up 
to greet him. ‘“‘ What time is it?” 

This Juan was scared half to death, sir, and could by no 
means fathom the intention of the general; but he fumbled 
in his pocket and brought out the magnificent, bejeweled 
watch. 

“Ten minutes past eleven, Excellency,” he stammered. 

“Good!” cried Dario Pez, his hand on his gun. “ For- 
tunate above all men art thou, little brother; for thou 
knowest the hour of thy death.” 

For a moment I feared that, in his rage, Dario Pez 
intended to execute Juan with his own hand. Instead, he 
turned sharply away and said to Captain Banda: 

“Tie him to the cowcatcher. He can carry our message 
to them.” 

By goodness, sir, he was going to set this Juan on a crazy 
engine and send him against the enemy! Yes; Dario Pez 
planned to delay them a while by wrecking their first 
troop train. To stop their advance he might have torn up 
the tracks as he retreated, but he wished to halt them 
where they were, and no force he might send out could 
reach the railway line at a point sufficiently distant, 
because of their advance guard. Therefore, Dario Pez, 
sir, bethought him in this extremity of dynamite and a 
crazy engine. 

It would have been no more than justice, and Juan 
richly deserved his fate; but there were reasons why such 
an act of retribution should not be performed. Sir, I knew 
what horror the execution of his own brother would inspire 
throughout the country. 

It would make void every guaranty he might give of 
safety and protection. Therefore, I summoned all my 
courage to pi vtest. 

“But, mi general —— 

“What now, Don Francisco?”’ he roared at me, turning 
purple. ‘Do you wish a seat beside little Juan on the 
journey?” 

“No, sir; but I am of opinion that the journey should 
not be made—at least, not in that fashion.” 

“Indeed! Why so? Hurry up and tell me, because the 
engine is puffing to be gone.” 

“General,” I said hurriedly, draw 
ing him aside, “‘calm yourself for on 
moment and listen to me.” 

“T am perfectly calm, 
Don Francisco. I never 
killed anybody in calmer 
mood.” 

“Then, consider: thi 
engine must travel many 
miles before it encounters 
the train you wish to de- 
stroy. If you place Juan on 
it, what assurance have 
you that in the interval he 
may not succeed in work- 
ing himself free and thus 
undo the fine job you have 
planned?” 

“We'll tie him so 
damned tight he'll never 
budge an inch until he 
starts for heaven,” declared Dario Pez; but I could dis- 
cern that my argument had made an impression. 

“Besides, general og 

“Besides what, Don Francisco?” 

Your enemies would say -" 

“Take him back to the city,”” commanded Dario Pez 
abruptly, and Juan was saved for the moment. 

Well, sir, they sent that crazy engine against the enemy, 
and Captain Banda rode in the cab. He conducted that 
engine very skillfully for many miles until he came in sight 
of one of the troop trains slowly climbing a long grade. 
Back of it lay a valley, and in the valley were three more 
trains, also full of soldiers. 

By goodness, when Banda saw those trains he gave a 
whoop and threw that engine wide open! Then he jumped 
and rolled down the bank, and got up and ran as fast as 
he could into the hills. And the engine went on, sir, and 
blew the front cars all to hell very nicely; which would 
delay them several days at least. 

While this was happening the army was moving back 
to the city. 

“Don Francisco,”’ said Dario Pez to me as soon as we 
began to pull in, “get a pack train together at once.” 

(Concluded on Page 83 
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Als Seen by the Duchess of Marlborough and Lord North 








Miss Eisa More, Descendant of Sir Thomas More Family, 
Who is Superintendent of Viscountess Wolseley's School 
of Gardening at Giynde, Sussex 


HEN the great call to arms came to the men of 

her country the lady of England did not sit bac 

stunned and dazed and helpless; she didn’t gasp 
and have the vapors that were the ladylike thing for a 
startled English female to have in the chaste and virtuous 


lays of good Queen Victoriz 





but she straightened up, took 


{ 
full measure of what there was to be done as her men packed 





their kits and scrambled off to the train amps and to the 
Front and she did it! She is doing it; and she isn’t tal 
ing about it or becoming maudlin over what used to be. 
It is the “‘now”’ in the Englishwoman that has made her 
the great une xpected war asset of her country. Her task is 
set before her she is going to it without regret, without 


tears, but with a firm determination to ride to hounds 
along with the men—this time they are the dogs of war. 
] } 


Her calm under the terrific cataclysn as shaken the 





foundation stones of centuries-old family life and customs 


is hard to understand; we believe it to be indifference, but 








in not giving way to her 


rrows the English lady follows 





the unwritten law of her class: It isn’t done! 


For example, an Am 


London paper was given the painful assignment by the 


ican reporter on a well-known 





proprietor of the daily to convey the 
new just received by then of 
her husband's death, at Ss 


to the Duchess So-and-So. 





told me how he took as : 
and then rode round the block sev- 
eral times before he had courage to 
present himself at her door; and how, 
later, she came down to her library 
o receive him and, with perfect 
control, asked whether he brought 

He 


answered in the affirmative, and the 


news of her husband’s deat 


duchess thanked him for his courtesy 
ar 1 said: 

“We must expect such things to 
happen. It’s war, isn’t it?” 

Her dead husband had done his 


bit. She ac cepted itp! ilosop! it ally 
t 


as sucl that is, so far as not let- 
ting an outsider see her real emotion. 
It is this training, this curbing of 
the emotional r 
race and tradition give—the it-isn’ 
done of social ethics in England 





ure, which per! 











that accounts for the rema 
adaptability of the women to their 
new outlook on life. It accounts for 
their taking up living and social con- 
ditions that make for the greatest 








By Viola Rodgers 


thoroughne ss and con petence which have astoni hed the 
world. It has made it possible to equip in two years one of 
the greatest armies known to history and to supply n 
tions the like of which no country has ever seer 

In these huge dingy munition plants, where thousands of 
Englishwomen of all classes work day and night, ruining 
their looks, disfiguring their faces through the chemica 
fumes until they can scarcely be recognized by their friends 
with vivid orange spots on face and arms, or completely 
covered with the ghastly saffron hue, these “‘ canaries"’— as 
their men comrades have dubbed them — work at the great 


est personal risk to send the 






and’s defense 


in so doing add their bit to Eng 
The work ir 


these factories n the most dangerou 


is not beir gz done by gnorant 


high-explosive departments 
women of the slums, but by wom t 


that I kuow of, from titled farnilic 





and many high-scho« 
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Tile NEW ENGLISHWOMAN 


petra os 


1, In three instances 


teachers, women secretaries and former well-trained 


housekeepers. 
Titled Ladies Who Do Their Bit 


N ORDINARY, ignorant, undisciplined woman cannot 


do the delicate and dangerous work required in filling 


brass cartridge cases and fusing and packing them,” 
superintendent told me “It takes women of discernment 
and intelligence; and we find that the more highly educated 


and refined the women workers in these danger zones are 








the easier and more swiftly the work is done 

But, though there are a n mand a hall women pre 
paring munitions, there are other millions not one of wh 
is idle. Ladies who went twice a year to Par I tine 
frocks and hats are getting into clothe ind hats they | é 
made themselves. Last ne t became the t 
women guests at cor ises to go to ( ‘ 
with the hostess and do up a few doze irs of fr 
jellies for home consumptior or tor the wou ied 
the hospitals. Every count house in England 
exception, Was the convalescing ! me of wounded richer 
with the nurses in spick-and-span simple blue and ‘ 
wash frocks—women friends of the chatelaines of these 
great estates waiting on “their me and gett 
bucked up for the Front aga 

Up in Thiristane Castle in Scotland the b 
Waverley ountr the \ intess Maitland, dau le 
n-law of the Earl of Laud ile, ha e ! ete 
charge of that enor is estate, t ty mil She 
act Ss its lactor, W | at y 
iperintendet On t estate, w ts gre i 
€ ous farm plant in eI ey ige a \ 
Lady Maitland spends herr rning n the busine ‘ 
estate and in caring fo tenant Besides t} e } 
kept up her garder and acted as head nurs« i 
lescent-soldiers’ home nto which the cast 





self-sacrifice, deprivation and dis- —— 
comfort, with an enthusiasm and 


Girts From 





Viscountess Wolseley, Who Has Eatlisted an Army of Fifty 
Thousand Women to Work in the Fieids and on the Farms 
While the Men are at the Front 
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Wealthy and Titled Families are Learning Practical Gardening 
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it fine class distinction, measured in time in the munition 
ctory, or in making bandages, or relieving a death watch 
ome hospital, might save a life for her country. 
\ man who rides in an automobile that is not in war 


( e is made As 


incomfortable by passing comment or 
jeers as if she were a Lady Godiva riding through the Lon 


lon thoroughfare “Shame,” indeed, is the word she will 
ost often hear. The signs on billboards in all parts of 
London, in letters so large that he who runs may read, 


irh women against extravagance in dress, in all outward 
display, and in the necessity of economy in everything 
ervants, in food, and in all forms of luxury; in fact, 
ixury no longer exists 
The social secretary, once so necessary in the busy life of 
he London hostess, has ended her little day. Even so 





althy and aristocratic a member of London social life as 
the Duchess of Marlborough does her own personal secre- 
tary work; and she is so busy she would have to become a 


nonunionist if the eight-hour law prevailed. Her working 
urs are longer than those of the secrubwoman. 
‘I work just as every Englishwoman must work—we 
must make no sex distinction in giving equal service to our 
vuntry; we suffragists never have done so, but now all 
men have begun to realize that that must be,” said the 


Her ideas as to woman's place in war, and what it will do 
when war shall have ceased, were given to me in an 
rview in the library of her beautiful home in Curzon 
treet, in London: 

We are in war, and we must accept conditions— hard- 
grief; whatever may come, It is hard for a mother 

end her boys off to war. One of mine has already gone 
ong, just 








as every mother’s son has gone or is going. It 
hard-—war is hard—but what can be done by wasting 
irs and words? Nothing; absolutely nothing. Our in- 
omes have been taxed almost half and they will be taxed 
more--what of it? We must just adjust our lives to the 
present conditions, as men have been trained to do. 


“‘War has made, in a few fleeting months, changes in 
social conditions and personal outlook on life that under 
the slow, easy gait of undisturbed normal England would 
have taken a century or more to accomplish. But the new 
conditions for women have not come overnight. We, as 
suffragists, have been working quietly but surely, chang- 
ing the mental attitude of Englishwomen, and have in part 
prepared them to meet the present great struggle with 
courage and efficient aid to our men; and if Americans 
believe that war alone has developed Englishwomen, it is 
a mistaken idea, The war has given us our opportunity. 
Englishwomen are as interested in and as well informed on 
all public questions as American women are. 

“Indeed, they take a more active interest in politics 
than do the majority of American women. But the war 
has provided the opportunity for the exercise of their influ 
ence in those wider fields of usefulness so long denied to 
them. Women’s varied resourcefulness and usefulness have 
definitely proved the active part they are destined to take 
in war as well as in peace, and have refuted the argument 
that has denied them the vote on the ground of nonpartici- 
pation. Their part in this war has been quite as important 
as that of the men. 

“In the industrial world, in the medical and nursing 
professions, and in countless other vocations, women have 
replaced the men who have enlisted, and have proved highly 
efficient and dependable. What the men will demand and 
expect after the war depends on their altered outlook, and 
on the temperamental changes produced by the conditions 
of war—grave problems that will be worked out after the 
conflict. 

“With women it is different. There is no question as to 
their future share in the economic development of their 
country. They have proved their capabilities and their 
fitness. They will no longer be content to remain idle or to 
work in positions that scarcely yield a living wage, as they 
have done in the past. Education for women will, I believe, 
be along entirely different lines from those adopted in the 
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past, and the education of the younger generation must be 
highly specialized and technical as against what used to be 
known as ‘accomplished’; it must train girls to be self- 
supporting in many cases, and in others economically inde- 
pendent if they choose to be. 

“As to the upper classes, the women will have to take 
equal responsibility in the problems that will confront all 
classes in the days to come. Class distinctions have beet 
largely swept away among the women of England throug! 
the suffrage movement, for they have, with a common 
cause, met on a common footing. This new confraternity 
and esprit de corps will grow as necessity for common actior 
increases with the need of solving economic problems, which 
even now are confronting all,classes. With the high taxation 
that the war has brought upon us, much luxury has had to 
be dispensed with. 

“Things which formerly were looked upon as essential 
to the happiness of women of the upper classes have gone, 
in many cases not to return. Luxury, in the vulgar sense 
of display and foolish extravagance, will no longer obtain; 
and it is a wise and good thing that this should be so. It 
would surely be highly desirable to reduce the waste and 
vulgarity of display and extravagance in every country, as 
a result of the war; for the example of ostentatious luxury 
has engendered a false notion of values through all classes, 
and it has caused much suffering and distress to those who 
have thereby lived beyond their means in the futile striv- 
ing to keep up appearances. 

““Many who have heretofore brought up their daughters 
in idleness will no longer be able to do so; and girls are no 
longer being brought up to regard marriage as their only 
ambition—for the opportunities of marriage will be greatly 
decreased, so that their education will have other objects in 
view. They will have to take up vocations and professiona 
careers, with the result that useful, well-trained, competent 
members of society will be made out of material which 
heretofore has not worked out its fullest capabilities. 

(Continued on Page 57 


Al SCRAP OF PAPER 


vill 
RAIN after train left the terminal, but 
Dixon Grant boarded none of them. 
He had told Kirby that he would leave 
ve city, and had agreed with her that it was 
dangérous for him to remain; but he was a 


7LLevU 


red-blooded youth, and the more he considered leaving Kirby 
i the city while he betook himself elsewhere, the more his 

ourage rebelled at the plan. If he were traced by the Master- 

man agents il was possible that his relation to Kirby might 
be discovered. He had never told any of his associates in 
the bucket shop of Kirby; he had never told any of his 
ellow lodge s; but detectives might learn of her existence. 
They might look up all his acquaintances in that artistic 
to which Kirby belonged and where he had first met 


her at a studio supper. He had always held aloof from his 
business associates, despising, as he did, the business in 
hich he was engaged, and having a mild contempt for 


oyed and without desire for a change 
ocation. But the set to which Kirby belonged, and 
which—by virtue of an old school friend become 
y e had entered, knew that he and Kirby were close 
end lf one of this set were approached, and should 


» way or other Kirby might be sub- 





if nothing worse, and it ill became him 


eave her to tace it alone 
At any rate, not until he had communicated with Kirby 
id learned that she had accomplished her mission of stor- 


e paper in a Masterman vault would he think of 
iving the city. Brave and capable as he knew her to be, 
there might be a moment when two husky fists would be of 
nfinitely more value than her ready woman's wit. Until 
he had arranged to hide herself, a move that, in his rising 
ilarm for her, appeared to him as advisable as his own 


light, he would be near at hand. So he stayed in the ter- 





a while trains by the score pulled out for Jersey and 
bevond tanding near a row of telephone booths. 
Once vt i he entered the telephone booth, 
ea ‘ he could not have returned from 
‘ ntown so soon, yet unable, in his impatience that mag- 





ed danger, to let a reasonable time elapse. After the 
d unsuccessful attempt to reach her at the Greenwich 
tudios, he walked over to the cigar stand and purchased 
*ke. He was lighting the cigar at the little gas flame 

hen he was touched on the arm. 


Well, what have you been doing—tapping the firm’s 


He turned to face Gene Carnahan, a fellow clerk in the 
flice of Bryant, Manners & Co, It took an effort for him 
to return Carnahan’s smile 
If I had I'd not be standing quietly here, Gene,”’ he 
laughed. 


STRATE DO Br 


wWiLke 


Carnahan was the only one of his fellow clerks with 
whom he had had much to do. They occasionally lunched 
together, and Grant rather liked the jolly little fat man, 
although they were not at allintimate. But Grant felt that 
Carnahan, like himself, worked for the bucket shop only 
because of dire need, and that Carnahan was as anxious as 
himself to get into something else. Soa subtle bond of sym- 
pathy had been created between them. 

Grant offered Carnahan a cigar. 

“What's the point of the merry wheeze, Gene?” he asked. 

Carnahan looked quickly atGrant. He got his cigar going. 

“Personally, Dick,” he said, “about the only thing that 
restrains me from grabbing off a bank roll from our esteemed 
bosses is the fact that I have a wife and two kids. The 
way Bryant and Manners get their coin doesn’t establish 
for them any valid title to it, so far as I can see. It could 
hardly be termed stealing to take anything from them 
at least, so broad-minded a man as myself wouldn’t con- 
sider it suc So I'm not shocked. Dick, have you been 
nicking the office funds? If so, let me assure you that, while 
you’rea confounded rascal, you have my deepest sympathy, 
my undying envy at your nerve, and my blessing and best 
wishes for a speedy voyage to a port where extradition 
doesn't reign. Lf you haven't —and of course you haven't 
why does the Greenham Detective Agency take such an 
interest in your whereabouts? And since when have you 
become so pally with his lordship, Sir Fitz-Roy Bray?” 

“Chop the chatter, Gene,”’ said Grant. “‘Get down to 
cases. What are you driving at?” 

“T just phoned the office. I’ve had the afternoon off to 
attend to some private business. I phoned to inquire 
about some work I'd left unfinished. Young Clarkin, the 
phone clerk, he of the cavernous ear and clacking tongue, 
slipped me some information which, in view of your 
repressed excitement, I will now pass swiftly on to you.” 
He dropped the grandiloquent manner. “Clarkin, anxious 
as ever to disseminate information, told me that the Green- 
hams had just been in the office inquiring about Sir Fitz- 
Roy. Seems that he’s a well-known crook named Harry 
Mack. The Greenhams wanted to know if Mack had 
phoned the office this afternoon and whom he had asked 
for. Clarkin said that you were the baby, and that he had 
given Sir Fitz-Roy, or Mack, your address. Said that the 
firm was quite het up about your not showing up this 
Pp. M. What's the answer, old top?” 
Grant stared at Carnahan. 


“*When I know the answer fully, some da 


By Arthur Somers ROCAAC _ viiie voinow, Gene. Inthe meantime 


do you suppose you can forget having seen 


FOSTER me to-day? I haven't robbed anybody 


you're not making yourself an accessory.” 

“As if I couldn't be a little thing like that for a1 

like!” said Carnahan. “I’ve forgotten I ever knew 
Dick. Is that enough?” 
Grant pressed his hand. 

BS Thanks.” 

“Forget it! And if you want There’s my train. 
S'long, Dick.’’ And the little fat man dashed off. 

Grant looked after him. He had learned something ir 





It’s enough, Gene 


the last few minutes—that he had a friend on whom he 
could count. It was knowledge that cheered for a moment. 
But only for that long, for then it was shoved aside by a 
sterner knowledge, the knowledge that the Greenhams 
were upon his trail. His reasoning had been correct; he 
had been traced by the Masterman agents. How long 
before Kirby would be traced? He leaped again into the 
telephone booth. 

He got the Greenwich Studios and asked for Miss 
Rowland’s apartment. A voice undisguisably masculine 
it’s heart thumped. 






answered. Griz 
“Is Miss Row 
“Who is this?” 
“T wish to speak to Miss Rowland.” 
“Who is this?” 
“The King of Spain,” snapped Grant. “Is Miss Row- 
land there?” 


ind there?” 


} 


He seemed to detect caution in the voice that replied: 

“*She’s just stepped out. Any message? It is her brother 
talking. Who is this?” 

It was clumsy work; it would have been far better for the 





man not to have answered the telephone. For Grant stepped 
quietly out of the booth, paid for the call and walked swiftly 
out into the street. There he stood a moment in indecisior 
Kirby Rowland had no brother! Who, then, could be 
posing as that nonexistent brother except someone vitally 
interested in the paper signed by the millionaires? Of 
course it might have been a burglar, it might have been the 


joke. But the probabilities were strongly against any suc! 
coincidence. It was an agent of Masterman, or else Sir 
Fitz-Roy Bray, otherwise Harry Mack. 

He walked slowly down the street. Sir Fitz-Roy — Harry 
Mack! He knew that Mack was a client of the firm, and 
that was all. He had nodded to the man occasionally, but 
no more. Why, then, should Mack have telephoned for 
him and inquired his address? Why should the Green- 
hams, commonly known to be retained by the Masteriman 





’ 
, 






























interests, inquire for Sir Fitz~Roy 
otherwise Harry Mack, had gained, and was known to 


Because Sir Fitz-Roy, 


have gained, possession of the paper now in the Master- 
man vaults— probably. 

And Mack had telephone.’ him, Dixon Grant, because 
it was Mack who had placed in Grant's pocket the paper. 
But why had he parted with possession of the paper? 
Grant shook his head. Why had Mack chosen such a 
repository as Grant’s pocket? Again he shook his head. 
The answers to those questions were not clear. Sufficient 
that the thing had been done, that Mack had learned 
Grant’s address, that the Greenhams had learned as much 
as he, Mack, knew, and that The telephone conver- 
sation was no impertinent joke perpetrated by someone 
who had gained access to Kirby’s room; it was no burglar. 
Burglars do not answer the telephone in apartments they 
are robbing. It was Mack or a Masterman agent. And 
this being so, where was Kirby? 
some little time ago. 

His next to the last 


She was due home now, 


arrest he 


wou d ao well to f 
Mack. He turned a 
for « igarettes, while 
two men with the ! 


- Re ally, old fe llo 


because I want a smoke and insist on bu) 
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eep his face from the ey 
bruptly into a tobace 
he kept one eye upor 
inked arn topped out 
Ww, you cal put a bullet 


cigars, you know,” said the voice of Hands 


the assumed draw] t 
] 


‘Very well,” Grant heard Greenham rep]; 


tricks! 
It was evident tha 








telephone call had 
been a bit too early 
for her return, but 
she should have been 
home afew moments 
after that. And that 
was almost three- 
quarters of an hour 
ago. What had hap- 
pened in those forty- 
five minutes between 
her coming home and 
the answering of the 
last phone call by her 
pseudo-brother? 

It was that ques- 
tion that made him 
leap aboard a sout')- 
bound car and that 
made him fret at its 
slowness. It was a 
question that no fear 
for self, no fear for 
the wrecking of their 
great plan, nothing 
could prevent him 
from seeking answer 
to For he loved 
Kirby Rowland, and 
if anything had hap- 
pened to her he was 
to blame, because he 
had left her alone to 
face issues that would 
} 











ave appalled strong 
men. 
But discretion is 
ever the better part 
of valor. His blood cooled on the all too slow journey down- 
town. If Kirby were, say, imprisoned in herown apartment 
he alone would be unable to rescue her by violent assault. 
Cunning would be needed, unless indeed he chose to give up 
their great plan. And that, imbued as he now was with her 
altruism, he hoped not to do. But cunning needs thought 
and wariness. So he swung off the car at the next stop, 
pulled his hat down over his eyes and, thinking hard, 
approached the Greenwich Studios at 


a gait that, being 
slower, was less an invitation to curiosity than the break- 
neck pace at which he had first started out. 

He turned the corner of the street on which stood 
the Greenwich Studios. From the Greenwich Studios came 
two men; they turned toward Grant. His mouth grew 
hard as he recognized—too late to turn back, he thought, 
without being recognized himself—the handsome counte- 
nance of Harry Mack. And with Mack was a man who 
had been pointed out to him as Terence Greenham! 

Their arms were linked; to the casual observer they 
would have seemed two middle-aged chums. To Grant’ 
understanding eye that linking of arms was seizure; the 
twain were captor and captured. And they had come from 
the Greenwich Studios, which housed Kirby Rowland! 

His slow pace slackened for a few strides into a dawa 
Mack was Greenham’s prisoner. That meant, since they 
came from Kirby’s house, that Greenham had caught Mack 
there, most likely, for it was hardly probable that Mack 
had led the detective there. If so he would not be held 
by the arm by the detective. They would have reached 
a compromise which would have assured Mack his free- 





dom. The man capable of posing as an English nobleman, 
and of stealing the precious paper, would hardly be driven 
by threats. Grant knew character a little, and he had seen 
the handsome but hard face of Harry Mack too often to 
deem the man weak. They had met at K 
that was the answer. But where was Ki ? 

This question, important though it was, he put aside for 
the moment. If necessary he would divulge the hiding 
place of the document and so save Kirby from harm. But 
until he knew what danger, if any, menaced her now, he 





by *s house; 
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you anything mild 


shoulder: “I say, 


thing decent? My ( 


tell me. What wor 

And unless the sé 
of Harry Mack pir 
do but answer. Fac 
das} past | th men, 


he had bought at tl 


not satistied 
‘I say, you ment 
any good atall. Car 


your word of honor 
‘Come on, Mack 
ham testily. 
But Grant lifted 


that the crook had 


of him, the young mz 


de rs, prepare d Lo SW 


sion on the face of 


unfold. Forthe international crook, his ba 

shook his head the least trifle, while his forehead wrink 
in a frown that could be nothing other tl 

It was a signal that lasted or aira nofa 

was unmistakable. Then Ma laughed 


‘Beg pardon for 


Mystified, inwaré 
have been Mack's 


meant and why the 


Greenham’s presence, and demand the returt 





Grant ta cigare 


from Greenham. 


as Grant was aware, | 





hat fitted the identity of 


; 





ns the two men entered 


7 


enter his place of refuge, Grant bent over t 
though choosing from its contents. 

“What have you, my man?” Mack asked the shop 
“All your deuced American cigars burn my tongue 





“If I Get a Crack at That Paper, Masterman, I'll Certainty Print It 


And then he touched Grant on 


ny friend, can you recommend at 


1 you recommend?” 








| 4 

ht houlder. There 
e averted, wondering 
Grant mumbled the r 
tern iwhnile ago 
on it as though you did 
t u look me in the ey 
that it a good cigar?” 


, quit annoying the man, 


eyes to Handsome Harry 


recognized him and Was mai 


an doubled his fists and | 


ng at the neare 


ragging you, sir That cis 


good? Give me a ha 





f dozen,” he said to the 
liy tremb wondering 
reason for the warr ng 
crook did not leap upor 


*} 


stand. still ke« 


tion of Grant. and the latter knew not how 


capable detective’s 

Mack took his « 
them with the same 
leaned toward the 


toward hi captor 


igt 


brain, such a descriptior 


gars with his ee hand 


lighter. He removed it 


hough Greenham had M 
did not care to advertise the fact | 
Still with linked a 


nist’s. Inwardly cursing the luck that had dr 


thought it of 








yuch lied Grant felt the 





Handsome Harry made 





member He put one in! 


ere gw the 
ew ar 
] ‘ 


enough of this! [° 


stopped to get a dri 


and now for a smoke 


and I've had « 


ome on! 


“Why, blast it 


f you haven't aten 


per, Greenhan 


cock! Deuced 


f 


Lead on, my friend.’ 
And smiling an 
chipper, Handsor 
Harry allowed 
frowning detect 
to lead him from t} 
shop The toba 


nist stared afte 
them. He turned 
Grant, as mystific 


as himself: 


“Well, I'll be 


that’s a fly cop mal 
ing a pinch! And 


thought they wer 


ea t} 
G kK 
inde irrest M 
d have f ‘ 
leit a sudase 
ne y 
vere i 
, . } 
Kirl 
‘ i hom | 
Otherwise M 
tica that } 
Mack ki 


i 


I 


‘ 
pals. Class to that 
rook, eh?” 

“There is,” said 
Grant dully. An 
ment later he, too, 
pa ed out into the 
street and turned 
again toward the 
Greenwich Studios 
But he took only a 
couple of step r 
fore he paused 
Ur, rather, nott , 

‘frown and nodded head 

‘ ne ro le i ed 
a million to one that 
iv because of the 
chance may ordi 
why didn’t Macl 
e | ke denounce 
e that it; let 
ant 
tas ix ga 
J al hur 
} elf off 
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‘ it coming back? His heart leaped as he answered 
jestior because he had come and gone! 
But here That was for Dixon Grant to find out. He 


it at once in search of Kirby 


1x 


gener I K On a hear-ny ¢ irch tower uc eleven, each 
note distinct, menacing. The three men in the library 


{ brace themselves against the sounds, a laves 
might before the lash of the whip. Their attitudes beneath 
ea hiy uuld not more.clearly have indicated their 
iract for Blaisdell seemed to cringe as each stroke of 

he bell floated through the open window; Cardigan seemed 


his teeth and square his shoulders; while Master 


man’s face grew more and more impassive as the strokes 
inued. Onlv } eyes, gloomy, brooding, showed the 
fire pent up within him. And thus, in other and less happy 
irnation might all three have stood phy ical tort ire, 
4 knock sounded gently on the door as the last stroke 
ed awa 
**Come ir iid Masterman harshly. 


A liveried servant showed fora second on the threshold. 


M Greenham,”” he announced softly, then closed the 
vor, himself itsice 
A uptive at the ke might have looked at a rescuer 


Blaisdell looked at the detective. 
Wel vell, well, have you caught her, have you caught 
her. have you caught her?” His teeth chattered, though 
orehead was moist and his eyes feverish. 


’”* rumbled Cardigan, his head 


“Have you got the paper? 
thrust forward. 
rman merely looked at the detective, and it was to 
Greenham directed his answer: 
yet. But i hope es 

* said Masterman, “‘is the refuge of the incom- 
petent What have you done?” 

Greenham flushed 

‘I have operatives at the railroad station. I’ve notified 
practically every hotel in the city to have their house 
letective keep on the lookout for a woman answering this 
Rowland girl’s description. As I phoned you 

rlier in the evening, she got away by a trick, 





but it’s only a matter of time when 
When seconds mean millions, Greenham, 
kindly refrain from referring to time so care- 
ssly,”’ snapped Masterman. “She gotaway? 
A young girl—an artist, yousaid? Away from 
ju, said to be one of the greatest detectives 
m earth! Greenham, at any other time I'd 
laug As it is--what else have you done?” j 
‘ ves tracing her friends. I 
moment to hear from them 


] ted.”’ 
10 e¢ 


Masterman, “when I 
I 








a 
Hope a ain,” rid 


ant facts! And this Mack? Have you dis- 
covered his reason for interfering?” 


‘He refuses to talk,”’ replied Greenham, 
“except to state that if he isn’t released by 
inight he'll have something to say to the 
!’ Cardigan’s bull-like 
roar shook the chandelier. ‘‘ Another bit of 
yourdamned incompetency,Greenham. When 
you had the man, why didn’t you hide him 
omewhere? Why take him to headquarters 
where he could get lawyers, and— Greenham, 
if | had an office boy as big a fool as you I'd 
fre him!” 

**Kidnaping isn’t as feasible as it sounds,” 
: ly. “I did the best I 
could. I’vehad him locked up, and—you talk 
about kidnaping. What good would that have 
He’s in league with this Rowland 
that’s certain, else why did he rescue 








her from Schmidt? And when he’s turned 

loose he'll try to see her, won't he? And 
m't my men be on his trail?” 

**And weren’t they thisafternoon?”’ sneered 


Cardigat 
They'll not lose him again,” promised 
(reenham 


Perhaps,” said Masterman. “In the 


meantime " He walked to the window 
ind stared out into the night. Somewhere in 


ty was a chit of a girl who was defying 
him, Martin Masterman, whom no man had 





ever defied save is cost. She was defying 
Martin Masterman—-she would make } 
lefiance good! 

lo-day she had asked the car lines of the 

ty to issue universal transfers; to-morrow 

t there must be no to-morrow! He turned 


ck inte the room and the light from the 
chandelier struck fuli upon his face, showing 
things there that up to that time had been 


dden. 
“Greenham,”’ he said, “‘men may be made 
to talk. This afternoon it did not seem 


possible that Mack was in league with this woman. Their 
demands are so different.” 

He was silent for a moment. Might it not be possible 
that the woman’s demands were made merely to show that 
there must be no trifling with the demands of Mack?—to 
emphasize, as it were, Mack’s demands? He shook his 
head. This did not seem probable, much as he wished it 
vere. Mack's actions during the afternoon, as | 
Greenham and reported to Masterman, gave the lie to that 
co lusion. Th crook and the virl were independent 
factors. That Mack had aided the girl clouded this reason- 
ing, but Mack was a blackmailer, pure and simple, while the 
girl—Masterman had never seen her, but she had talked 
to him, and the voice indicates much—more sometimes 
than features do. She was no blackmailer. Yet Mack had 
rescued her. He must have had a reason. He must know 
where to find her. There was ruthless purpose on the face 








earned by 





of Masterman when he spoke again: 

‘You're right, Greenham, when you say that Mack will 
try to find this Rowland person. But you're probably 
wrong when you say that your operatives will not lose him 
again. He's too clever. If he knows where this Rowland 
woman may be found he must be made to tell! This is 
no petty matter; this is a matter that affects the business 
of the nation. And one man cannot stand in the way of 
business and progress. Understand?” 

‘You mean 

“Don’t be an ass,”’ snapped Masterman. “You're no 
child! I told you this afternoon that I'd stand behind you. 
And you merely placed him under arrest on some trumped-up 
charge.” 

Greenham wet his suddenly dry lips. 

“Mr. Masterman, I thought you meant that any false- 
arrest stuff—any suits for damages “ 

Masterman cut him short with a gesture. 

“T said I'd stand behind you. I meant it. Find out 
where this girl is!”’ 

Greenham shook his head. “It’s too late.’’ 

“Too late? Whosaysso? I tell you this woman must be 
found. I tell you For the first and last time in his life 


?”’ Greenham hesitated. 
















“Well, What Have You Been Doing — Tapping the Firm's Tili?"’ 
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Martin Masterman lost control of himself. ‘* Find her!” he 
cried; “‘find her!” 

The demon unleashed in the soul of the master of trans- 
portation frightened Greenham. He answered almost in a 
whisper 

“It’s too late!”’ he repeated. 

“That's twice you’ve said that,” raged Masterman. 


“Don’t you understand that I control the authorities? 
“But not the jud not all of them,” said Greenham. 
““And Mack has seen a judge.” 
Masterman regained his self-control at once. He sat 








down. 

“Seen a judge? Who?” 

This gave him something to plot against, a chance for 
scheming. The world was a stage—his stage, and all men 
were actors—hisactors. But just now it had seemed that the 
play was ended, the plot run out, and so he had lost control 
of himself. But there was to be an epilogue. 

“‘How did Mack see a judge?” 

“He didn’t himself, but a lawyer did. He went to Judge 
Marchand, and the judge granted a writ of habeas, return- 
able to-morrow morning. Mack must have planted the 
lawyer; had some deal with him that if he didn’t show up at 
a certain time to apply for the writ ¥ 

““Who’s his lawyer?” 

*“*A Jefferson Market shyster named Peterthwaite.” 

“ Purchasable?”’ 

“Too late. He found Marchand at his home and got the 
writ. Even if he backed out, Marchand wouldn't. There's 
one man that can’t be reached.” 

Masterman nodded. No one need tell him of the incor- 
ruptibility of Judge Marchand. 

“But a business necessity— Marchand might do some- 
thing,” said Greenham. 

“He can’t recall the writ if it’s been served on the 
Commissioner—a writ demanding that Mack be produced 
in court to-morrow morning,” snapped Masterman. 

Greenham had known this as well as the financier. Only 
to ease the tension had he volunteered the suggestion. 
Masterman’s face was impassive once again. His voice 
was chill. 


-“*The writ is returnable to-morrow morning, eh? But 
that’s ten hours off. In the meantime, Mack might be 
made to talk!” 

“When he has to be produced before the judge in the 
morning?” 

“Well?” The great man’s tones were icy. 

Greenham shook his head. 

“I don’t know just what this crisis is, Mr. Masterman; 
you haven't told me. But it can’t be any greater th: 
one if anything happened to the man for whom Judge 
Marchand had issued a writ of habeas corpus. I know 
Marchand; I'll not monkey with him. And I advise you 

not to. Better let Mack go at midnight as 
he demands. The Citizen is after you all tl 
time. If Mack should choose to talk to one of 
their reporters - 

“Keep reporters from him,” said Master- 
man. 


“He'll talk to someone—the policeman on 








guard in the corridor. He said to tell you 
that.” 

“He said that this morning, but I thought 
a friend of his had the paper then. As it is, 
no paper would believe his story, would dare 
to print it without proof.” 
But it’s known that I arrested him, and 
that I work for you. The Citizen’s reporter 
are clever. They'd put these facts wit! 
Mack’s story.” 

Masterman sank a little lower in his chair 

“*Greenham, re 








ase the man. Have your 
men follow him, but—get the Rowland woman 
I'll pay you—you know me. You needn’t 
bother about pay. Greenham, she’s wos her first move; 
I leave it to you to see that she makes no other.” 

“The first move? Then the universal transfers 

The liveried servant knocked again on the door. 

“Mr. Lindley Jackson, sir.” 

“Show him up,” said Masterman. 

Still impassive, he turned to Greenham. 

“‘Greenham,”’ he said rapidly, “if Mack is released and 
his lawyer informs Judge Marchand of that fact, the 
habeas proceedings fall flat, don’t they? Then let Pet 
thwaite—he can be bought—see Marchand to-night and 
tell him of Mack's release. Then Ah, Mr. Jackson, 
glad to see you. You know Cardigan and Blaisdell, eh? 
Sit down and have something to smoke.”” He walked wit! 
Greenham to the door. “‘ Mack might elude anyone follov 
ing him, eh?” he said in a whisper. ‘But if they shouldn’ 
follow him? If they rush him away in an auto? You 
understand?” 

Greenham nodded. Not for long was Masterman circum- 
vented by the entrance of the incorruptible Judge Marchand 
upon the scene. Marchand, not knowing the gravity of 
the situation, merely thinking that Peterthwaite’s client 
was some victim of ordinary police activity, would be 
satisfied with that shyster’s statement that Mack had been 
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released before the serving of the 
writ of habeas. If Peterthwaite’s 
eloquence had been enough to 
persuade the judge to issue the 
writ in advance of any preliminary 
hearing before a magistrate; if he 


had played upon Judge Mar- 
chand’s well-known distaste for 
police detention, under insufficient 
reason, of innocent men, he would 
be able to gull that able but too- 
trusting jurist further. And Mack 
could be spirited away, made to 
talk. He came out of his dream 
of justifying Masterman’s faith in 
himself with a jar, for, seated at 
the wheel of a powerful runabout 
that stood beneath an arc light, 
was a man whom he knew well, 
Tom Hanrahan, of the Citize 
Across the street were two oth 
small cars, and on the sidewalk, 


talking to Hanrahan, were two 


n. 


er 


other reporters from the paper 
owned and published by Lindley 
Jackson. Greenham stare‘. 

“What's the idea?”’ he asked, 
as Hanrahan grinned and the 
other two approached. 

“You're news, old top,” said 
Hanrahan. ‘‘ When our respected 
boss is invited at the witching 
hour to visit Masterman, he takes 
a few of us along. Where you 
For I’m going the 
ame place and I'll take you with 





going, chief? 





me 

And Tom Hanrahan could give 
all the trumps tothe best detective 
that ever lived Greenham ad- 
mitted this himself—and score a 
grand slam. He could not be 
eluded tight off the bat Ma 
terman’s scheme had 
beaten. There could be no kid- 
naping of Harry Mack while 
Hanrahan, at s chic 


was trailing the people who left the Masterman household. 


been 





Greenham made the best of a bad matter. 

‘‘Headquarters, Tom,” he said 

A little later Handsome Harry Mack was released 

“T pinched him on general princi; ! 
crook,”’ Greenham explained to the reporter 
against him; made a mistake. Meant to have 
earlier, but cable from England saying he 
for job over there didn’t arrive till late, while I was con- 














ferring with Masterman about some matters that are 
ant Mack to 


; done nothing, that’s all.”’ 


nobody’s business, Tom, old chap 
have to sleep in a cell if he’ 

He had to tell all this, for the reporter, he knew, would 
not leave him until he went to bed, and would certs aly 
learn the detective’s mission at police headquarter 

However, he still hoped to have his n 
after his release and carry out Masterm: 
conceived plan. But Tom Hanrahat 
from his chief. He was to trail 
man household, on general principles 








had no explicit orders 
whoever left the Master 
if there were no 
news in them, he could drop the trail. There was no news, 
so far as Hanrahan could see, in Greenham. But an inier- 
national crook was always good for a few sticks on the 
front page. 

“Blind steer the boss gave me, eh?’ mused Hanrahan. 
ll, then I'll get a yarn out of this Mack.” 
And when Mack wa 


use of his car, whicl 





eased the reporter proffere a tne 
Handsome Harry, with a grin at 
Greenham— he was no chicken, this Handsome Harry, and 
was quick to guess Greenham’s impotent anger and its 





accepted thankfully. Inthereporter’s high-powered 
runabout—owned, be it remarked, by Mr. Jackson 
Handsome Harry sped uptown. After they had ridden for 
a couple of squares the crook spoke to the reporter. 

“I suppose you know,”’ he said, ‘‘that Greenham’s men 


Cause 


are following us in taxis? 

“What's the answer?” 
you and Martin Masterman hitch up 

It was imperative, thought Handsome Harry, that he 
shake off the trailing sleuths. He understood perfectly 
that the next time he was taken into custody he would be 
placed where no writs of habeas or threats to tell the news- 


inquired Hanrahan. ‘* Where do 


or 


papers what he knew would earn his release. Of course he 
could tell Hanrahan the truth, and Hanrahan’s paper 
would protect him from Greenham’s agents. But, needless 
to say, Handsome Harry was not telling anyone the truth 
just yet, not until his own game had been played and lost. 
And he did not intend to lose. 

“The answer?” echoed Handsome Harry easily. ** Well, 
suppose I should tell you that the Botticelli bought .by 
Martin Masterman last winter for one hundred and forty 








“The Masterman Influence Can Get a Warrant for Your Arrest on Any Charge. For Mine Too 


thousand dollars was a fake, and that Martin Mastermar Ja u 
thought he could prove I planned the fake and copped }! ne 
money? What sort of a story would that make?” he 
“And those birds behind are unsatisfied still of your ! eve 
innocence and are trailing you to lead them to better hare in « 
evidence? , \ | ‘ 
“Go to the head of the class, Mister Reporter for the into a fir 
Citizen,” laughed Handsome Harry, t 
DacK again A story that would make Martin Mast« ar B 
ridiculous would tickle Lindl Jack son, wi hated the nvente the 


millionaire, and Jackson was Hanrahan’s employ 
‘Those taxis can make forty-five 

baby,” and he patted the wheel, “will do ninety. Do you — tra 

like fast riding, Mr. Mack?” ! é 
“Anything less than fift fee] ne,’ ned t 

Mack aid t ie 


‘Well, let’s be wild for once,” said Hanrahar 


he runabout shot ahead like a bullet A fe quare M 
farther on it was bettering fifty miles, and before man) te ad 
minutes the pul g taxicabs were out of gf . 





ie ONE corner Masterman discussed with Creig ) ( ‘ 
, — 


yublisher of the Tribunal, some additior ite nade Mi 





to the Art Museum. Blaisdell, nervous, and s! g slight 
traces of the fact that he had consumed three pints of 
champagne, complimented Highlands, owner of the Sta lire 


on the series of Sunday articles the Star was printing about 


the food sources of the country: aseries, by the wa yh } 


proved to the satisfaction of its author, | employer and ‘ 


Blaisdell, that the country would starve but for the ger 








of the little greedy man who was Lord of the Granary and He 5 ‘ 
Market. 

Sanderson, Mannering and Cowdray, own f the ence, he 
Planet, the Orb and the Dispatch, chatted or r of | ey J 
subjects with Cardigar Yerkes and McGaffey, of the P 
Wire and the Transcript, two papers as wide apart in po lead ye | 
tics and treatment of the news as the two poles, who Jas 
through their editorial columns sneered and decried eacl Five 
other, chatted with every evidence of pleasure have to be 

Only Lindley Jackson, owner, publisher and editor of duction, Ma 
the Citizen, sat alone. His champagne was untasted; the Master? 
plate of sandwiches on the little table beside his cha eld 
remained undiminished. He even smoked one of his ow: I 
cigars rather than the rare, expressly manufactured pane i force 
telas of Martin Masterman. Careless about his appear a 
ance apparently, one looked twice at Lindley Jackson There wa 
greatest newspaper genius of his age before one saw that a vered 


everything about him was in harmony. If his hair seemed I'll print 


untidy one noted that it wasa careful untidiness. The loose 
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Speaking of City Government 
} JERHAPS the idea 


Chicago, tho 


| of automatic government is reached 
many other American communities 
the palm. The fact came to mind re- 


‘ t! upon looking over the newspapers of that city. 






‘ her close for 


aying that several thousand public employees 
ild probably have to work without pay during the last 


month of the year, if they worked at all; that there was no 
money in sight to feed the horses in the Police Department 
or buy gasoline for the patrol wagons; that the whole 


Electrical Department would very likely have to close for 





lack of operating funds, thereby paralyzing the police and 


fire alarm syste 





; and leaving many streets in darkness. 





lhe trouble, it appeared, was that in something less than 





eleven months the departments had spent all the money 
appropriated for a year-—for which situation, as one paper 
explained, “the City Council threw the blame on the de- 
irtment heads; while the departments hurled the blame 
back upon the aldermen, 
Admittedly nobody in particular is responsible for gov- 
ernment in Chicago; nobody in particular conducts it; 
e thing just runs itself in an impressionistic and oppor- 
tunistic manner, If the public-school administration is 
a mess, as has frequently happened of late years, you 
can blame the Board of Education, which will blame the 
mayor; or you can blame the mayor, who will blame the 
board 


If the city’s money has been squandered there is a 
mayor, a set of department heads, a comptroller and 
eighty aldermen—all disclaiming any respon- 
bility on their own parts and nimbly hurling the blame 


mayor promised to close the saloons on Sunday; but 


vyhen it omes to keeping them closed he points to the 
tate’s attorney, while t state’s attorney points to him. 
Murders are disagreeably commen, ior which the police 


} me the courts, while the courts blame the police. 


No matter, what nobody is 
everybody can very plausibly blame somebody else. What 


happens, responsible; 


Chicago needs is three men with complete power over local 
government in all its phases and absolute responsibility 
for the results they secure 


Goods and Men 


\ REAT many people are nervous about the situation 
j ; oe , 
4% of American industry after the war. They argue that 


ms Of able-bodied and skilled men in Europe will then 

ele 1 fr military service and return to civil 
employment Meantime, by employing women and by 
gher orgar ation, | rope has created a new and exten- 
ve labor | Vt when the soldiers go to work again 
ere will be a fall in wages, and American factories will 
have to compete with relatively cheaper, better-organized, 
re efficient labor than Consequently they want 





protection to prevent the flooding of our markets with the 
oducts of cheap European labor. 
But mostly they want free trade in men— in labor itself. 
We know from experience that if real wages in this country 


decidedly higher than Europe a great quantity of 
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European labor will flow over here. It will be almost 
wholly unskilled labor, and so directly in competition with 
that labor here which is poorest paid and least able to bear 
competition. 

That a great accession of labor tends to keep wages down 
is 80 obvious a deduction from the familiar law of supply 
and demand that it hardly needs arguing. No doubt it 
stimulates production and increases profits. With some 
millions more of cheap laborers we should produce more 
goods and be in a better immediate position to compete 
for foreign markets, without the toil and bother of height- 
ening genuine efficiency by discovering the best possible 
methods of making and selling goods. We should also be 
increasing our supply of poverty and ignorance, which is 
already quite adequate. 

If the largest and easiest possible production of goods is 
the chief consideration, there is nothing more to be said. 
If men are the chief consideration—as various American 
statesmen have maintained—-we want a restriction upon 
immigration such as the literacy test would impose, 


The Orator 


HE speaker evidently has several more hands than he 

knows what to do with—he tries hanging some of them 
on the back of his chair, putting some in his pocket and 
concealing a few behind his coattails; but there are still 
superfluous hands that want to feel of his collar and pull 
down his vest. He obviously fumbles round for parts of 
speech; stammers; repeats himself. His corrugated brow 
shines with a dew of perspiration. Observing these symp- 
toms you stretch out your legs and settle comfortably back 
in your chair; satisfaction and contentment possess you, 
because you know the speaker is horribly nervous and just 
as anxious to get through as you are to have him; he will 
say no more than he feels to be absolutely necessary. 

The next speaker rises with a bland smile, poses him- 
self deliberately, looks out over his audience with perfect 
self-possession. When he opens his mouth, round, well- 
modulated tones issue from it; the words flow smoothly 
from an abundant and neatly ordered supply. Whereupon 
you look gloomily up at the frescoes or down at the floor, 
hump your shoulders and resign yourself todespair. Clearly 
this chap is an orator, thoroughly seasoned; he likes it. 
You know he will talk until you drop dead. 

Oratory is a noble art, for which we have the greatest 
admiration; only no orator should ever be permitted to 
speak in public. Especially with this inexplicable but 
evergrowing habit of big dinners there should be an iron- 
clad rule that the speeches be made exclusively by shy 
amateurs, warranted to faint after thirty minutes. 


The Library Habit 


UR mail makes us a bit peevish about public libraries 

in general. Many times every year we are asked to 
recommend a book containing information on this or that 
subject of general interest. We are always glad to comply 
to the best of our limited ability; yet we never answer one 
of these letters without wondering why public libraries do 
not impress themselves more definitely and extensively 
upon the consciousness of those who support them or whose 
beneficiaries they are supposed to be. 

The writer of the letter is obviously intelligent or he 
would not be seeking information. By the same token he 
is interested in subjects of general concern. Yet, as obvi- 
ously, he does not know that about three times out of five 
there is a public institution not far from him, supported at 
large expense, which not only contains standard books on 
the subject he wants to know about, but makes a special 
business of supplying him with those books promptly and 
without expense. i 

From its card index he can learn in five minutes what 
books there are on the subject, and attendants will fetch 
them to him on request. Invariably, in our experiance, the 
library staff is informed, and attentive. It will go to any 
pains, most willingly, to put the resources of the library at 
the disposal of ar inquirer. Within its own walls the insti- 
tution functions admirably; but a great many people do 
not know of it in such a way that, being athirst for informa- 
tion, they turn to it as naturally as a dry man turns toa 
water faucet. 

The library habit is one of the best that any person can 
form. There should be a more strenuous effort to inculcate 
it. Meantime take the initiative yourself. Get acquainted 
with your public library. 


A Tip 


5 urban population of the United States is now 
divided into two parts, the smaller part consisting of 
those who have made money on the rise in stocks during 
the last year, and much the larger part consisting of those 
who have heard about it and are regretting that they did 
not wade in. Among this latter part are many who think 
seriously of repairing their oversight by wading in now. 
We have no knowledge—or even an opinion—as to 
whether stocks will go up or down. But we have the 
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historical information, which anybody can veriiy by look- 
ing up the record, that the time when everybody wades in 
is usually about half an hour before stocks begin to go 
down. Meantime, having taken the subject in hand, we 
have no hesitation about giving this tip: Now is a good 
time to buy sound bonds; in fact, every time is a good time 
to buy sound bonds. 


Teaching Lincoln 


OW to link public-school education visibly and tangi- 

bly up with life—that is the school problem in a nut 
shell. Pupils are indifferent because a hundred and one 
things strike their keen young imaginations more vividly 
than the dry stuff in the textbooks does. Set the boys at 
working out the batting averages toward the close of a 
baseball season, and see how their interest in arithmetic 
will quicken. To them Latin is a species of mental torment 
which one undergoes for the purpose of discovering that all 
Gaul is divided into three parts. They would as lief it 
should be six parts. The dime novel tucked inside the 
textbook on geography does not prove that the boy is dull. 
It proves only that the geography is dull. 

We cannot think of anything more sure to engage the 
imagination and quicken the pulse of American youth than 
the study of Lincoln. It is the heart of America’s story, 
red and warm. He saw the human side of the politics of his 
time, and that is all there is to progressive politics. It is all 
that democracy, as a political movement, involves. The 
boy or girl who thoroughly knows Lincoln’s life has received 
a liberal education in the political history of the United 
States—and something of even higher value than that. 

It is-an education, moreover, that would attract and not 
repel youth, for it visibly breathes the life which youth 
finds about it outside of the schoolroom. 





Roads and Schools 


VERY sort of town in the United States gets its due 

share of the total increase in population, and a little 
more. Population of incorporated places of less than 
twenty-five hundred inhabitants increased over a million 
and three-quarters in the last census period, and nearly 
three and a half millions since 1890. At that date they had 
seven and a half per cent of the total population, and ir 
1910 nearly nine per cent. So with the towns from twenty- 
five hundred up to fifty thousand, while bigger cities ran 
way ahead of the general rate of growth. But farm popula- 
tion declined from fifty-six and four-tenths per cent of 
total population in 1890 to forty-four and eight-tenths in 
1910. 

There are no glittering business opportunities in small 
country towns, but there are many social opportunities. 
It is easy for people to get together in all weathers. The 
public schools are much better than those in that large 
part of the strictly rural region where the barbarous one- 
room ungraded institution prevails. 
to live in small country towns. 

The farm problem is in no inconsiderable part a matter 


So people are willing 


of good roads and good country schools. 
schools are 


Goed cour tr} 
early impossible without good roads, for a 
really good country school is a consolidated one, drawing 
children from an extensive district and giving them trans- 
portation from home to school and back. 

A farm on a poor road is a prison for w 
part of every year. 


omen and children 


Nobody likes a prison. 


Ability and Opportunity 


HERE is no such difference in men’s native ability as 
the difference in their situations would suggest. Native 
ability, in other words, is much more evenly distributed 
than opportunity. Lester F. Ward, a diligent student of 
the subject, observes that latent talent is quite common, 
and those who struggle up out of adversity, in the main, 


‘simply strike a better chance than falls to those who remain 


behind. 
ability; only ten per cent of its true resources in that line 
has been adequately developed; amother ten per cent is 
partly developed: eighty pe rcent remains almost untapped. 

The figures are more or less arbitrary, but the broaden- 
ing of opportunity is democracy’s real job. Free oppor- 
tunity is mostly for the comfortably off, not only because 
their children are well nourished, well housed, encouraged 
to play, able to continue in school, but because, by a subtle 
and universal freemasonry, the comfortably off are in 
touch with the most promising openings for their children 
in business and the professions. 

It is the comfortably-off father who knows men that 
have the dispensing of promising openings. A little touch 
at the start gives his son an advantage over the boy who 
has nobody to pull a string for him. It is his son who can 
take the long view and afford an apprenticeship—such as 
many of the professions require—which yields very little 


Society, he says, has great unworked mines of 


immediately, but promises much later on. 

The key to this problem of wider opportunity must be in 
the public schools; but we can hardly claim to have found 
it there yet. 
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MONG the minor topics that people ure talking about 
A behind the Western Front is the psychology of the 
yielding pacifist and the conscientious objector. Of 
course we are all pacifists nowadays; I know of no one who 
does not want not only to end this war but to put an end 
to war altogether, except those blood-red terrors, Count 
Reventlow, Mr. Leo Maxse 
rian dietary I cannot imagine 
does of the Morning Post. But most of the people I meet, 
and most of the people I met on my journey, are pacifists 
like myself, who want to make peace by beating the armed 
man until he gives in and admits the error of his ways, dis- 
arming him and reorganizing the world for the forcible 
suppression of military adventures in the future. They 
want belligerency put into the same category as burglary q 
as a matter for forcible suppression. 
who will accept any sort of peace 


how he does it on a vegeta- 
and our wild-eyed despera- 


The yielding pacifist 
», and the conscientious 
objector who will not fight at all, are not of that opinion. 
Both Italy and France produce parallel types to those 
latter; but it would seem that in each case England dis- 
plays the finer developments. The Latin mind is directer 
than the English, and its standards—shall I say?—are 
more primitive; it gets more directly to the fact that here 
are men who will not fight. And it is less charitable. I was 
asked quite a number of times for the English equivalent 
of an embusque. “‘We don’t generalize,”’ I said; “‘ we treat 
each case on its merits!” 
One interlocutor near Udine was exercised by our Italian 
Red Cross work. 
“Here,” he said, “are sixty or seventy young English- 
men, all fit for military service. Of course they go 
under fire; but it is not like being junior officers in the 
trenches. Not one of them has been killed or wounded.”” He 
reflected. ‘One, I think, has been decorated,” he concluded. 
My French and Italian are only for very rough common 
jobs; when it came to explaining the conscientious objector 
sympathetically they broke down badly. I had to construct 
long parenthetical explanations of our antiquated legisla- 
tive methods to show how it was that the conscientious 
objector had been so badly defined. The foreigner does not 
understand the importance of vague definition in British life. 


The Conscientious Objectors 


RACTICALLY, of course, we offered to exempt any- 

one who conscientiously objected to fight or serve. 
Then the pacifist and pro-German people started a cam- 
paign to enroll objectors. Of course every shirker, every 
coward and slacker in the country decided at once to bea 
conscientious objector. Anyone but a British legislator 
could have foreseen that. Then we started tribunals to 
wrangle with the objectors about their bona fides. Then the 
pacifists and the pro-Germans issued little leaflets and 
started correspondence courses to teach people exactly how 
Trouble about the freedom to pam- 
I admit it has been rather a sloppy 
The people who made the law knew their own 
minds; but we English are not expressive.” 


in elementary French 


to lie to the tribunals. 
phi teer followed. 


business. 


These are not easy things to say 
or Italian. 
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People Think 





By H. G. WELLS 


But why do people support the sham conscientiou 


objector and issue leaflets to help him, when there is so 
much big work clamoring to be done?” 

“That,” I said, “is the Whig tradition.” 
pressed me further I said: 
am visiting your country and you have to tell me things. 
It is not right that I should do all the telling. Tell me all 
about Romain Rolland.” 

And, also, I pressed them about the official Socialists 
Italy and the Socialist 


When they 


‘l am really the questioner. I 


ninority in France, until I got the 
question out of the net of national comparisons and upor 
a broader footing. In several conversations we began to 
work out in general terms the psychology of those peopl 
who were against the war. But usually we could not get t« 
that; my interlocutors would insist upon telling just what 
they would like to do or just what they would like to see 
done to stop-the-war pacifists and conscientious objectors; 
pleasant rather than fruitful imaginative exercises from 
which I could effect no more than platitudinous uplifts, 
But the general drift of such talks as did seem to pene 
his: That among these stop-the-war 
First, there is a type of 
person who hates violence and the infliction of pain unde 
any circumstances, and who has a mystical belief in the 
rightness 





trate the question was t 
people there are really three types: 


of nonresistance 





and usually in the efficacy 
These are generally Christians; and then their cardinal 
text is the instruction to “turn the other cheek.”” Often 
they are Quakers. If they are consistent they are vegetari 
ans. They do not desire police protection for their goods 
They stand aloof from all the force and conflict of life. 
They have always done so. This is an understandable and 
respectable type. It has numerous Hindu equivalents. It 
is a type that finds little difficulty about exemptions 
provided the indivia, al has not been too recently con 
verted to his present habits. But it is not the prevalent 
type in stop-the-war circles. Such genuine ascetics do 
not number more than a thousand or so in all three of our 
Western allied countries. The mass of the stop-the-war 
people is made up of quite other elements. 

In the complex structure of the modern community 
there are two groups, or strata, or pockets, in which the 
impulse of social obligation, the gregarious sense of a com- 
mon welfare, is at its lowest. One of these is the class of 
the resentful employee, the class of people who, without 
explanation, adequate preparation, or any chance, have 
been shoved at an earl) e into uhcongenial work and 
never given a ¢ hance to esc ape; and the other is the class 
of people with small fixed incomes, or with small salaries 
earned by routine work, or half inde pe ndent people prac 
ticing some minor art 


uneventful, 


stic or literary craft, who have led 
irresponsible lives from their youth up, and 
never come at any point into relations of service to the state. 

This latter class is more difficult to define than the for- 
mer, because it is more various within itself. My French 
friends wanted to talk of the ‘‘ Psychology of the Rentier.”’ 
I was for such untranslatable phrases as the “Genteel 
Whig,” the “‘Donnish Liberal,” or the “Broad Minds of 





bout the War 


Hampstead.” But I lit up an Italian—he is a Milanes 
manufacturer—with “these Florentine English spinster 
} 


who want to keep Italy in a glass case.”” “I know,” he said 


But he thought “everything that Marinetti, the Futurist 
doesn’t like’’ was much too comprehensive 

Before I go on to expand this congenial thems 
deal, tirst. w the resentiul emp om ‘ i 
cor ierabie ind »>mean nt? patie gu 
1 Europe ul ilfa | myself bega fe a 1 res 
emp! om By he extre est good ick I have t 
mind and spirit out of the tk { that beg 
but I ean still recall eve e ang {f those « la 

He “ mes an employee betwee tr te i 1 om 
ne is made to do work he does el »oLne ’ 





that he can see except the profit and glor f a fort i 
person ca led nis en ployer in iw vi and «ct 
and state, blessing and upholding the relationship He 
not allowed to feel that he has any share whatever in the 
employer's busine or that any end served he 





employer's profit He cannot see that the employer a 
knowledges ar y duty tothe stats Neither church nor stat 


seems to insist that the employer has any public funct 


The Cant of Rebellion 


A NO point does the employee come into a clear rela 
tionship of mutual obligation with the state. There 
does not seem to be ar y way out for the ¢ mployee from a life 
spent in this subordinate, toilsome relationship. He feeis 
put upon and cheated out of life. If he is a person of abilit 


or stubborn temper he struggles out of his position; if he is 
a kindly and generous person he blames his “luck” and 
does his work, and lives his life as cheerfully as possible 

and so live the bulk of our amazing European workers; if 
he is a being of great magnanimity he is content to serve 
for the ultimate good of the race; if he has imagination he 


says “Things will not always be like this,” and becomes 


a Socialist or a Guild Socialist, and tries to educate the 
employer to a sense of reciprocal duty. But if he is to 
human for any of these things, then he begins to despis 
and hate the employer and the system that made him. He 
wants to hurt them. Upon that hate it is easy to trade. 

A certain section of what is called the Socialist preas and 
the Socialist literature in Europe is no doubt great-minded; 
it seeks to carve a better world out of the present. But 

Tt) 


much of it is Socialist only in name. Its spirit is anarchist 


Its real burden is not construction, but grievance—it t 
the bitter tale of the employee; it feeds his malice; it scheme 
annoyance and injury for the hated employer. The state 


and order of the world are confounded with the capitalist 


Before the war the popular so-called Socialist press 
reeked with the cant of rebellion, the cant of any sort of 
rebellion. “I'm a rebel!” was the silly boast of the young 
disciple “Spoil something; set fire to something,” 


y girl or lad of spirit. And 


this blind discontent carried on into the war. Whil 


held to be the proper text for ar 


on 





the one hand, a great rush of men poured into the army, 
aying ““Thank God! we can serve our country at last 
instead of some beastly profiteer,”’ a sourer remnant, blind 


to the greater 1es of the war, clung to the reasonless 











Not a Moment to Lose 





proposition: *‘The state is only for the cap- 
alist. This war is got up by capitalists. 
Whatever has to be done-—we are rebels!"’ 
Such a typical paper as the British 
Labor Leader, for example, may be read in 
vain, number after number, for any con- 
proposal. It is a_ prolonged 
scream of extreme individualism; a monot- 
onous repetition of incoherent discontent 
th authority, with direction, with union, 
ith the European effort. It wants to do 
nothing It just wants effort to stop, even 
at the price of German victory. If the 
whole fabric of society in Western Europe 
were to be handed over to those pseudo- 
Socialists to-morrow, to be administered 
for the common good, they would fly the 
task in terror. They would make excuses 
and refuse the undertaking. They do not 
want the world to go right. The very idea 
of the world’s going right does not exist in 
their minds. They are embodied discontent 
and hatred, making trouble; and that is all 
they are. They want to be rebels—to be 
admired as rebels 
That is the true psychology of the re- 
sentful employee. He is a desocialized man. 
His sense of the state has been destroyed. 
The resentful employees are the outcome 
of our social injustices. They are the 
failures of our social and educational 
systems. We may regret their pitiful deg- 
radation; none the less they are a pitiful 
crew. I have seen the hardship of the 
trenches, the gay and gallant wounded; I 
do a little understand what our soldiers, 
officers and men have endured and done. 
And, though I know I ought to allow for all 
that I have stated, I cannot regard these 
conscientious objectors with anything but 
contempt 


tructive 


Some Dismal Literature 


Into my house there pours a dismal 
literature rehearsing the hardships of these 
men who set up to be martyrs for liberty. 
So-and-so, brave hero, has been sworn at 
positively sworn at by a corporal; a nasty 
rough man came into the cell of So-and-so 
and dropped several h’s; So-and-so, refus- 
ing to undress and wash, has been undressed 
and washed, and soap was rubbed into his 
eyes—perhaps purposely; the food and 
accommodation are not of the best class; 
the doctors in attendance seem hasty; 
So-and-so was put into a damp bed and has 
got a nasty cold. Then I recall a jolly van- 
load of wounded men I saw out there. 

But, after all, we can be just. A church 
and state that permitted these people to 
be thrust into dreary employment in their 
early teens, without hope or pride, deserves 
such citizens as these. The marvel is that 
there are so few. There are a thousand or 
so of these hopeless, resentment-poisoned 
creatures in Great Britain against five will- 
ing millions. The allied countries, I submit, 
have not got nearly all the conscientious 
objectors they deserve. 

If the resentful employee provides the 
emotional impulse of the resisting pacifist, 
whose horizon is bounded by his one pas- 
sionate desire that the particular social 
system which has treated him so iil should 
collapse and give in, and its leaders and 
rulers be humiliated and destroyed, the 
intellectual direction of a mischievous 
pacificism comes from an entirely different 
class 

The genteel Whig, though he differs very 
widely in almost every other respect from 
the resentful employee, has this much in 
common: he has never been drawn into the 
whirl of the collective life in any real and 
assimilative fashion. This is what is the 
matter with beth of them. He is a little, 
loose, shy, iadependent person. Except 
for eating and drinking—in moderation 
he has never done anything real from the 
day he was-born. He has frequently not 
even faced the common challenge of matri- 
mony. Stil! more frequently is he child 
less. He has ne Fe r traded or manufactured. 
He has drawn his dividends or his salary 
with an entire unconsciousness of any 
obligations to policemen or navy for these 
punctual payments. Probably he has never 
ventured even to reinvest his property. 

He is acutely aware of possessing an 
exceptionally fine intelligence; but he is 
entirely unconscious of a fundamental un- 
reality. Nothing has ever occurred to him 
to make him ask why the mass of men were 
either not possessed of his security or dis- 
contented with it. The impulses that took 
his school friends out upon all sorts of odd 
feats and adventures struck him as need- 
less. As he grew up he turned with an 
equal distrust from passion or ambition. 
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His friends went out after love, after ad- 
venture, after power, after knowledge, after 
this or that desire, and became men. But 
he noted merely that they became fleshly; 
that effort strained them; that they were 
sometimes angry or violent or heated. He 
could not help but feel that theirs were 
vulgar experiences, and he sought some 
finer exercise for his exceptional quality. 

He pursued art or philosophy or litera- 
ture upon their more esoteric levels, and 
realized more and more the general vul- 
garity and coarseness of the world about 
him, and his own detachment. The vul- 
garity and crudity of the things nearest 
him impressed him most—the dreadful 
insincerity of the press; the meretricious- 
ness of success; the loudness of the rich; 
the baseness of the common people in his 
own land. The world oversea had by com- 
parison a certain glamour. Nobody 
took him by the collar and shook him. 

If our we had considered the advice 
of William James and insisted upon na- 
tional service from everyone, national serv- 
ice in the drains or the nationalized mines 
or the nationalized deep-sea fisheries—if 
not in the army or navy—we should not 
have had any such men. If it had insisted 
that wealth and property are no more than 
a trust for the public benefit, we should 
have had no genteel irresponsibles. These 
discords in our national unanimity are the 
direct consequence of our bad social organ- 
ization. We permit the profiteer and the 
usurer; they make the resentful employee, 
and the genteel Whig inherits their wealth. 

But that isby the way. It was, of course, 
natural and inevitable that the German 
onslaught upon Belgium, and civilization 
generally, should strike these recluse minds 
not asa monstrous ugly wickedness, to be re- 
sisted and overcome at any cost, but merely 
as a nerve-racking experience. Guns were 
going off on both sides. The genteel Whig 
was chiefly conscious of a repulsive vast ex- 
citement all about him, in which many 
people did inelegant and irrational things. 

This child of the ages, this last fruit of 
the gigantic and tragic tree of life, could no 
more | than stick its fingers in its ears and 
say: “Oh, please! Doallstop!” And then, 
as the strain grew intenser and intenser, 
set itself, with feeble pawings now, to 
clamber ‘‘au-dessus de la mélée,”” and now 
to —in some weak way—-stop the conflict 
“‘au-dessus de la mélée’’—as the man said 
when they asked him where he was when 
the bull gored his sister. The efforts to 
stop the conflict at any price, even at the 
price of entire submission to the German 
Will, grew more urgent as the necessity 
that everyone should help against the 
German Thing grew more manifest. 


The Freaks of War 


Of all the strange freaks of distressed 
thinking this war has produced, the freaks 
of the genteel Whig have been among the 
most remarkable. With an air of profound 
wisdom he returns perpetually to his prop- 
osition that there are faults on both sides; 
to say that is his conception of impartiality. 
I suppose that if a bull gored his sister he 
would say there were faults on both sides 
his sister ought not to have strayed into the 
field; she was wearing a red hat of a highly 
provocative type; she ought to have been 
a cow, and then everything would have 
been different. 

In the face of the history of the last forty 
years the genteel Whig struggles persist- 
ently to minimize the German outrage 
upon civilization and to find excuses for 
Germany. He does this not because he has 
ary real passion for falsehood, but because, 
by training, circumstance and disposition, 
he is passionately averse from action with 
the vulgar majority and from self-sacrifice 
nacommon cause; and because he finds in 
the justification of Germany and, failing 
that, in the blackening of the Allies to an 
equal blackness one line of defense against 
the wave of service that threatens to sub- 
merge his private self. But when at last 
that line is forced he is driven back upon 
others equally extraordinary. 

You can often find simultaneously in the 
same pacifist paper, and sometimes even 
in the utterances of the same writer, two 
entirely incompatible statements: The 
first is that Germany is so invincible that 
it is useless to prolong the war, since no 
effort of the Allies is likely to produce any 
material improvement in their position; 
and the second is, Germany is so thoroughly 
beaten that she is now ready to abandon 
militarism and make terms and compensa- 
tions entirely acceptable to the countries 
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she has forced into war. And when finally 
facts are produced to establish the truth 
that Germany, though still largely wicked 
and impenitent, is being slowly and con- 
clusively beaten by the sanity, courage and 
persistence of allied common men, then the 
genteel Whig retorts with his last defensive 
absurdity: He invents a national psychol- 
ogy for Germany. 

Germany, he invents, loves us and wants 
to be our dearest friend. Germany has 
always loved us. The Germans are a loy- 
ing, unenvious people. But beware of 
beating Germany, beware of humiliating 
Germany; then, indeed, trouble will come. 
Germany will begin to dislike us. She will 
plan a revenge. Turning aside from her 
erstwhile innocent cnreer, she may even 
think of hate. What are our obligations to 
France, Italy, Serbia and Russia? What 
is the happiness of a few millions of Bel- 
gians whose numbers, moreover, are con- 
stantly diminishing —when we weigh them 
against the danger of incurring permanent 
German hostility? 

A Frenchman I ts lked to knew better 
than that. 

“What will happen to Germany,” I 
asked, “if we are able to do so to her, and 
sé? Would she take todreams of revanche?’ 

“She will take to Anglomania,”’ he said; 
and added after a flash of reflection: ‘In 
the long run it may be the worse for you.” 


Some French Opinions 


All the French people I met in France 
seemed to be thinking and talking about 
the English. The English bring their own 
atmosphere with them. To begin with, 
they are not so talkative, and I did not find 
among them anything like the same vigor 
of examination, the same resolve to under- 
stand the Anglo-French reaction, that I 
found among the French. In intellectual 
processes I confess tnat my sympathies 
are undisguisedly French; the English will 
never think or talk clearly until they get 
clerical “‘Greek”’ and sham “‘ humanities” 
out of their public schools, and sincere study 
and genuine humanities in; our disingen- 
uous Anglican compromise is like a cold in 
the — head, and the higher education 
in England is a training in evasion. 

‘his is an always lamentable state of 
affairs; but just now it is particularly 
lamentable because quite tremendous op- 
portunities for the good of mankind turn 
on the possibility of a thorough and en- 
tirely frank mutual understanding between 
French, Italians and English. For years 
there has been a considerable amount of 
systematic study in France of English 
thought and English developments. Upon 
almost any question of current English 
opinion, and upon most current English 
social questions, the best studies are in 
French. But there has been little or no 
reciprocal activity. The English in France 
seem to confine their French studies to La 
Vie Parisienne. It is what they have been 
led to expect of French literature. 

There can be no doubt in any reasonable 
mind that this war is binding France and 
England very closely together. oe dare 
not quarrel for the next fifty yea They 
are bound to play a central ory in the 
World League for the Preservation of 
Peace that must follow this struggle. There 
is no question of their practical union. It 
is a thing that must be. But it is remark- 
able that, while the French mind is agog 
to apprehend every fact and detail it can 
about the British, to make the wisest and 
fullest use of our binding necessities, the 
strange English ‘“‘incuria’’—to use the new 
slang—attains to its most monumental in 
this matter 

So there is not much to say about how 
the British think about the French. They 
do not think. They feel. At the outbreak 
of the war, when the performance of France 
seemed doubtful, there was an enormous 
feeling for France in Great Britain; it was 
like the formless feeling one has for a 
brother. It was asif Britain had discovered 
a new instinct. If France had crumpled 
up like paper, the English would have 
fought on to restore her. That is ancient 
history now. Now the English still feel 
fraternal and fraternally proud; but in a 
mute way they are dazzled. Since Verdun 
the French have achieved a crescendo. 
None of us could have imagined it. It did 
not seem possible to very many of us at the 
end of 1915 that either France or Germany 
could hold on for another year. 

There was much secret anxiety for 
France. It has given place now to un- 
stinted admiration. In their astonishment 
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the British are apt to forget the impressive 
magnitude of their own effort—the millions 
of soldiers; the innumerable guns; the 
endless torrent of supplies that pours into 
France to avenge the iittle army of Mons. 
It seems natural to us that we should so 
exert ourselves under the circumstances. I 
suppose it is wonderful; but, as a sample 
Englishman, I do not feel that it is at 
all wonderful. I did not feel it wonderful 
even when I saw the British aéroplanes 
lording it in the air over Martinpuich, and 
not a German to be seen. Since Michael 
would have it so, there, at last, they were. 
Michael had been a tiresome fool to insist 
upon it. 

There was a good deal of doubt in France 
about the vigor of the British effort until 
the Somme offensive. All that had been 
dispelled in August when I reached Paris. 
There was not the shadow of a doubt re- 
maining anywhere of the power and loyalty 
of the British. These preliminary assur- 
ances have to be made, because it is in the 
nature of the French mind to criticize; and 
it must not be supposed that criticisms of 
detail and method affect the fraternity and 
complete mutual confidence which are the 
stuff of the Anglo-French relationship. 

Now, first, the French have been enor- 
mously astonished by the quality of the 
ordinary British soldiers in our new armies. 
One colonial colonel said something almost 
incredible to me—almost incredible as 
coming from a Frenchman; it was a matter 
too solemn for any compliments or polite 
exaggerations. He said, in tones of wonder 
and conviction: “‘They are as good as 
ours!” It was his acme of all possible 
praise. 

That means any sort of British soldier. 
Unless he is assisted by a kilt, the ordinary 
Frenchman is unable to distinguish between 
one sort of British soldier and another. He 
cannot tell—let the ardent nationalist 
mark the fact!—a Cockney from an Irish- 
man, or the Dublin from the Essex note. 
He finds them all extravagantly and un- 
quenchably chee erful, and with a generosity 
“like good children.” There his praise is a 
little tinged by doubt. The British are 
reckless; recklessness in battle a French- 
man can understand, but they are also 
reckless about  to- morrow’s bread and 
whether the tent is safe against a hurricane 
in the night. 


British Methods 


He is struck, too, by the fact that they 
are much more vocal than the French 
troops, and that they seem to have a pas- 
sion for bad, lugubrious songs. There he 
smiles and shrugs his shoulders; and, in- 
deed, what else can any of us do in the 
presence of that mystery! At any rate, 
the legend of the phlegmatic Englishman 
has been scattered to the four winds of 
heaven by the guns of the Western Front 
The men are cool in action, it is true; but 
for the rest they are, by the French stand 
ards, quicksilver. 

But I will not expand further upon the 
general impression cf the English in 
France. Philippe Millet’s En Liaison ave: 
les Anglais gives, in a series of delightful 
pictures, portraits of British types from the 
French angle. There can be little doubt 
that the British quality—genial, naive, 
plucky and generous—has won for itself 
a real affection in France wherever it has 
had a chance to display itself. ts 

But when it comes to British methods, 
then the polite Frenchman's difficulties 
begin. Translating hints inte statements 
and guessing at reservations, I should say 
that the French fall very short of admira- 
tion of the way in which our higher officers 
set about their work; they are disagreeably 
impressed by a general want of sedulous- 
ness and close method in our leading. They 
think we economize brains and waste 
blood. They are shocked at the way in 
which obviously incompetent or inefficient 
men of the old army class are retained in 
their positions, even after serious failures; 
and they were profoundly moved by the 
bad staff work and needlessly heavy lcsses 
of our opening attacks in July 

They were ready to condone the blun- 
derings and flounderings of the 1915 
offensives as the necessary penalties of an 
amateur army, but they were surprised to 
find how much the British had still to learn 
in July, 1916. The British officers excuse 
themselves because, they plead, they are 
still amateurs. “That is rio reason,” says 
the Frenchman, “why they should be 
amateurish.” 

(Concluded on Page 30) 
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l'o those seeking a car equally use- 
ful in all seasons and affording maxi- 
mum comfort for winter and summer 
driving, combined with marked econ- 
omy, the Jeffery Sedan makes instant 
appeal. 

It is a big, roomy, handsome, en- 
closed car for winter, the divided seats 
converting the two compartments 
into one spacious room, where its 
seven passengers are luxuriously im- 
mune to cold, wind or rain, 

It is a perfect town car for all the 
family for all social or business pur- 
poses. 

Then when summer comes and a 
real touring car is needed, the top ts 
quickly removed and a standard 
Jeffery Six touring car, driven by the 
powerful Jeffery 53 horsepower 
motor, is ready for cross-country 
travel. A summer top and wind- 
shield cost only $60 additional. 
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Sedan, $1630 


lhe Jeffery 


pecially ck signed 
skillfully mad 
own factory, fits perfectly to the body 


for this car an 


after thousands « 


————————-————- -— 


Few motor car plants in the world 
are as well equipped to build ‘strictly 
“factory-made”™ cars and trucks on a 
quality basis as the great factory of 
the Nash Motors Compaay. This plant 
covers 100 acres of ground. It has 32 
acres under roof. It employs an army 
of 3,000 skilled mechanics. 
equipped to build motor cars and 
trucks within its own walls 93 per 
cent in their entirety. 











Jeffery Six touring car, without th 


Sedan top, at $1465 This car has 
been quick to establish an enviabl 
reputation In the hands of pleased 
owners trom coast to coast,1it 1s giving 
a constant record of economical, satis 


lactory service 


his big, seven-passenger 53 hors 
power touring car with 125 inch wheel 


base at $1465, ha been accepted by 


the public as rare motor value. You 
hould see it at vour dealet it once 
Jett IN ire price is follow 
SCven-] cng ™ in, SLOSO cdan 
(Combination, $1690; sev passengel 
touring car, $1405; roadster, $1435, 
Fours: Seven-passenger touring car, 


$1095: seven passenger Sedan, $1260; 


Sedan Combination, $1320 


\ll price ire Quoted Le Ken ha 


HUE NASI MOTORS COMPANY, KENOSHA,WIS. 


Makers of Jeffery Cars and Trucks, including the Jeffery Quad 











HEN your brain 
begins to lag, 
‘long about three 


in the afternoon, put on 
your hat and wing fool 
just a bit. 


You'll find your men- 
tal stride again on a 
breather ‘round the 
square. Wéingfoot and 
you ll finish strong—no 
slow-down at the tape. 

The Good year Tire & Rubber 
Company guarantees Wingfoots 


to outwear any other rubber 


heels. A new pair if yours do not. 


Wingfoots in black, white and 
tan, for big folks and little folks 
»0) cents-- put on by shoe deal- 


ers and repair men, 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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(Concluded from Page 28) 

No Frenchman said as much as this 
to me; but their meaning was as plain as 
daylight. I tackled one of my guides in 
this matter; I said that it was the plain 
duty of the French military people to 
criticize British military methods sharply if 
they thought they were wrong. ‘‘It is not 
easy,”’ he said. ‘‘ Many British officers do 
not think they have anything to learn. 
And English people do not like being told 
things. What could we do? We could 
hardly send a French officer or so to your 
headquarters in a tutorial capacity. You 
have to do things in your own way.” 

When I tried to draw General Castelnau 
into this dangerous question by suggesting 
that we might borrow a French general or 
so, he would say ofily: “There is only one 
way to learn war, and that is to make war.” 
When it was too late—in the lift—lI 
thought of the answer to that: There is 
only one way to make war, and that is by 
the sacrifice of incapables and the rapid 
promotion of able men, If old and tried 
types fail now, new types must be sought; 
but to do that we want a standard of 
efficiency. We want a conception of intel- 
lectual quality in performance that is still 
lacking. 

Mr. Joseph Reinac h, in whose company 
I visited the French part of the Somme 
Front, was full of a scheme, which he has 
since published, for the breaking up and 
recomposition of the French and British 
Armies into a series of composite armies 
that would blend the magnificent British 
manhood and material with French science 
and military experience. He pointed out 
the endless advantages of such an arrange- 
ment—the stimulus of emulation; the 
promotion of intimate fraternal feeling 
between the peoples of the two countries. 

“At present,”” he said, ‘“‘no Frenchman 
ever sees an Englishman except at Amiens 
or on the Somme. Many of them still have 
no idea of what the English are doing. .. .” 

“Have I ever told you the story of com- 
pulsory Greek at Oxford and Cambridge?” 
I asked abruptly. 

“What has that to do with it?” 

“Or how two undistinguished civil- 
service commissioners can hold up the 
scientific education of our entire adminis- 
trative class?” 

Mr. Reinach protested further. 

“Because you are proposing to loosen 
the grip of a certain narrow and limited 
class upon British affairs; and you propose 
it as though it were a job as easy as rear- 
ranging railway fares or sending a van t6 
Calais. That is the problem that every 
decent Englishman is trying to solve to-day, 
every man of that Greater Britain which 
has supplied these five million volunteers, 
these magnificent temporary officers and 
all this wealth of munitions. And the 
oligarchy is so invincibly fortified! Do you 
think it will let in Frenchmen to share its 
controls? It willnotevenletin Englishmen.” 


The Military Oligarchy 


“It holds the class schools; the class 
universities; the examinations for our 
public services are its class shibboleths; it 
is the church, the squirarchy, the perma- 
nent army class, permanent officialdom; it 
makes every appointment; it is the foun- 
tain of honor; what it does not know is not 
knowledge; what it cannot do must not be 
done. It rules India as its back garden; it 
will wreck the empire rather than relinquish 
its ascendancy in Ireland. It is densely 
self-satisfied and instinctively monopolistic. 
It is on our backs; and, with it on our 
backs, we common English must bleed and 
blunder to victory. And you make 
this proposal!’ 

The antago’ .stic relations of the British 
military oligarchy with the greater and 
greater-spirited Britain that thrusts behind 
it in this war are probably paralleled very 
closely in Germany; probably they are 
exaggerated in Germany, with a bigger 
oligarchy and a relatively lesser civil body 
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at its back. This antagonism is the oddest 
outcome of the tremendous demilitarization 
of war that has been going on. In France 
it is probably not so marked, because of the 
greater flexibility and adaptability of the 
French culture. 

All military people—people, that is, 
professionally and primarily military—are 
inclined to be conservative. For thousands 
of years the military tradition has been a 
tradition of discipline. The conception of 
the common soldier has been a mechani- 
cally obedient, almost dehumanized man; 
of the officer, a highly trained autocrat. 
In two years all this has been absolutely 
reversed, 

Individual quality, inventive organiza- 
tion and industrialism will win this war. 
And no class is so innocent of these things 
as the military caste. Long accustomed 
as they are to the importance of moral effect, 
they put a brave face upon the business; 
they save their faces astonishingly; but they 
are no longer guiding and directing this 
war; they are being pushed from behind 
by forces they never foresaw and cannot 
control. The aéroplanes and great guns 
have bolted with them; the tanks begotten 
of naval and civilian wits shove them to 
victory in spite of themselves. 


The Symbolism of Spurs 


Wherever I went behind the British 
lines the officers were swaggering about in 
spurs. Those spurs got at last upon my 
nerves. They became symbolical. They 
became as grave an insult to the tragedy 
of this war as if they were false noses. The 
British officers go for long automobile rides 
in spurs. They walk about the trenches in 
spurs. Occasionally I would see a horse. 
I do not wish to be unfair in this matter; 
there were riding horses sometimes within 
two or three miles of the ultimate Front, 
but they are rarely used. From morn to 
eve the spurs ring everywhere. 

I do not say that the horse is entirely 
obsolete in this war. In war nothing is ob- 
solete. In the trenches men fight with sticks. 
In the Pasubio Battle the other day one 
of the Alpini silenced a machine gun by 
throwing stones. In the West African cam- 
paign we have employed troops armed with 
bows and arrows, and they have done very 
valuable work. But these are exceptional 

cases. The military use of the horse hence- 
forth will be such an exceptional case. 

It is ridiculous for these spurs still to 
clink about the modern battlefield. What 
the gross cost of the spurs and horses and 
trappings of the great British Army amounts 
to, and how many men are grooming and 
tending horses who might just as well be 
plowing and milking at home, I cannot 
guess; it must be a sum so enormous as 
seriously to affect the balance of the war. 

And these spurs and their retention are 
only the outward and visible symbol of the 
obstinate resistance of the British official 
mind to the clear logic of the present situa- 
tion. It is not only the external equipment 
of our leaders that falls behind the times; 
our political and administrative services 
are in the hands of the same desolatingly 
inadaptable class. The British are still 
wearing spurs in Ireland and in India; and 
the age of the spur has passed! 

At the outset of this war there was an 
absolute cessation of criticism of the mili- 
tury and administrative castes; it is be- 
coming a question whether we may not pay 
too heavily in blundering and waste, in 
military and economic lassitude, in inter- 
national irritation and the accumulation of 
future dangers in Ireland, Egypt, India, 
and elsewhere, for an apparent absence of 
internal friction. 

These people have no gratitude for tacit 
help, no spirit of intelligent service, and no 
sense of fair play to the outsider. The latter 


deficiency, indeed, they call esprit de corps, 
and prize it as if it were a noble quality. 
It becomes more and more imperative 
that the foreign observer should distin- 
guish between this narrower, older official 
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Britain and the greater, newer Britain 
which struggles to free itself from the 
entanglement of a system outgrown. There 
are many Englishmen who would like to 
say to the French and the Irish and the 
Italians, and India—who, indeed, now feel 
every week a more urgent need of saying 
“*Have patience with us.” The Riddle of 
the British is very largely solved if you will 
think of a great modern liberal nation seek- 
ing to slough an exceedingly tough and 
tight skin. . . 

Nothing is more illuminating and self- 
educational than to explain one’s home 
politics to an intelligent foreign inquirer; it 
strips off all the secondary considerations, 
the allusiveness, the merely tactical con- 
siderations. One sees the forest not as a 
confusion of trees, but as something with a 
definite shape and place. 

was asked in Italy and in France: 
“Where does Lord Northcliffe come into 
the British system—or Lloyd George? 
Who is Mr. Redmond? Why is Lloyd 
George a Minister, and why does not Mr. 
Redmond take office? Isn't there some- 
thing called an Ordnance Department? 
And why is there a separate Ministry of 
Munitions? Can Mr. Lloyd George re- 
move an incapable general?” I found Mr. 
Joseph Reinach particularly penetrating 
and persistent. 

I explained that there is this inner 
Britain, official Britain, which is Anglican 
or vftficial Presbyterian; which, at the out- 
side, in the whole world cannot claim to 
speak for twenty million Anglican and 
Presbyterian communicants; which mo- 
nopolizes official positions, administration 
and honors in the entire British Empire, 
dominates the court, and—typically— is 
spurred and red-tabbed. It holds tena- 
ciously to its positions of advantage, from 
which it is difficult to dislodge it without 
upsetting the whole empire; and it insists 
upon treating the rest of the four hundred 
millions who constitute that empire as 
outsiders, foreigners, subject races and 
suspected persons. 


Inner Set and Outer Set 


“To you,” I said, “it bears itself with an 
appearance of faintly hostile, faintly con- 
temptuous apathy. This is the Britain 
which irritates and puzzles you so intensely; 
so that you are quite unable to conceal 
these feelings from me. Unhappily it is the 
Britain you see most of. Well, outside this 
official Britain i is Greater Britain—the real 
Britain. It is in perpetual conflict with 
official Britain, struggling to keep it up to 
its work; shoving it toward its ends; 
endeavoring, in spite of its stupid mis- 
chievousness, to keep the peace and a 
common aim with the French and the Irish 
and the Italians and Russians and Indians. 
It is to that outer Britain that those 
Englishmen you found so_ interesting 
and sympathetic Lloyd George and Lord 
Northcliffe, for example—belong. 

“T do not want to exaggerate the quality 
of Greater Britain. If the inner set is 
narrowly educated, the outer set is often 
crudely educated. If the inner set is so 
close knit as to seem like a conspiracy, the 
outer set is so loosely knit as to seem like 
a noisy confusion. It is only beginning to 
realize itself and find itself. For all its 
crudity there is a great spirit in it feeling 
its way toward the light. 

“This is the Britain of the great effort; 
the Britain of the smoking factories and 
the torrent of munitions; the Britain of the 
men and subalterns of the new armies; the 
Britain that invents and thinks and 
achieves. It has quite other ambitions for 
the ending of this war than some thin, 
haggled treaty of alliance with France and 
Italy. It begins to realize newer and wider 
sympathies; possibilities of an amalgama- 
tion of interests and a community of aim 
that it is utterly beyond the habits of the 
old oligarchy to conceive.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Wells 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 





These Automobile-Builders 
Use Westinghouse Equipment 


Getting Away at the Gong 


Westinghouse Equipment is Relied Upon Where Seconds Saved 
in the Start May Mean Lives and Property Saved in the End 


Clang! Clang! What portent of, destruction ‘ house Generators to do their part in keeping the 
is the alarm of fire. storage battery fully charged and Westinghous 
Motors to make sure of a quick start In any kind 


Doors fly open, firemen leap to their places 
of weather 


aboard the apparatus. there is a whirr, then a 


throb of engines and away they go [he same dependability that makes Westing 
If ever a quick sure get-away is needed it is house Equipment the choice of the builders ot 
when the sudden summons comes to the fire American-La France and Seagrave fire engines 
fighter. Precious then is every second saved has led fifty builders of pleasure-cars, trucks and 
and filled with dire possibilities is every second other motor-driven vehicles to adopt it, though 
lost it costs more 
That's why two of the largest manufacturers This is a greater number of automobile manu 
of automobile fire engines—the American-La facturers than use any other make of electrical 
France Fire Engine Co., of Elmira, N. Y., and equipment and includes manufacturers of such 
july 
the Seagrave Company, of Columbus, Ohio cars as Pierce-Arrow, Locomobile, F. 1. A. 7 
rely upon Westinghouse Equipment—Westing- Hupp, Stearns, Chalmers and others 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Automobile Equipment Department 
Shadyside Works Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Waltham Speedometer is the product of the genius, 
scientific experience, mechanical skill and manufacturing facil- 
ities of the world’s greatest makers of fine timepieces. It bears 
the Waltham guarantee —insuring Waltham accuracy, Waltham 
thoroughness, Waltham durability, and Waltham distinction of 
appearance as well as of performanc e. 

This new Waltham Speedometer has been perfected and 
manufactured so that the public may have an instrument which 
gives correct and dependable service at all times and under all 
conditions. Its use is a safeguard against the familiar annoyance 
of a speedometer “‘out-of-order.”’ 

The Packard Motor Car Company has adopted and is using 
the Waltham speedometer for standard equipment on its 1917 
cars, which, together with the fact that the Waltham Watch 
Company manufactures and guarantees it, assures the 


public of an instrument of positive scientific precision 


The Waltham Speedometer will appear on other 
high grade cars in the near future. (Names to be 
announced later. ) 


100C 10.0: 





Patented driving shaft of 
extraordinary strength. 
gainstheatand cold. Registers instanth 


4 


Walkham clock 
and speedometer 
in combination 


Speedometer 


The principles that have been applied to this speedometer are ex 


tremely simple—so simple as to be “fool proof.” This overcomes at 
the start many of the speedometer difficulties so generally eX 
rienced by motorists. Special attention has been given tothe flexible 
lriving shaft (patented), which obviates a frequent source of trouble 
to the car owner The Waltham shaft (patented), made of a 

ial heat-treated nickel steel, is practically indestructible. This 
has been proven under severe laboratory and road tests. 

Phe Waltham Speedometer is not affected by the extremes of 


cold, altitude or climate incident to motor travel. Its registra 
tion ofevery peed of the car is instantaneous and accurats ; moreover 


the speed dial and odometer figures are legible not only from the 
driver it, but from the tonneau of the car. For test trips or tour 
ing with the “Blue Book,” the trip odometer can quickly be reset 
, | j 


cro of iny miicage 


to zer sired—an exclusive and very desirable 
Waltham feature. 


Agencies for rendering speedometer service: 
Westinghouse Electric % Mfg. Co , 120 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 2025 Euclid Ave., Cleweland. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 157 West 54th St., New York. 
Automobile Equipment& Service Company, 1435 Vine St., Philadelphia. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Amberson Ave. and Penna. 
R.R., Pittsburgh 
(Uther stations to bx 


established. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASS. 
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16 every motorist who feels the need of 
a better speedometer and a better clock 


If you are the owner of a Waltham-equipped car, then you 
know what a perfect instrument of accuracy and beauty the 
Waltham Automobile Clock is. You é4mew what an advantage it 
is to have an absolutely reliable timepiece on vour car. You have 
ceased to consider an automobile clock an accessory. You con- 
sider it a necessity, — just as do the makers of the following cars, 
who now include the Waltham in their regular equipment : 


Brewster Hudson Packard 
Cadillac Locomobile Pierce-Arrow 
Cole Lozier Rauch & Lang 
Crane Rolls-Royce 
Detroit-Electric Marmon Simplex 
Franklin Mercer Stearns 
Haynes Owen Magnetic Winton 


But if your car is mot Waltham-equipped, and if you have 

never bought yourself a Waltham, you are denying 

yourself a comfort and convenience of the utmost 
value to every motorist. 


WALTHAM 
WATcn co. 





Ae weed in the Fifteen jewels. 


ry ‘ > 4 “ 
Two mainsprings. Proof against road shocks. 


tham 


Automobile Clock 


It successfully resists the roughest shox ks of the roughest roads, 
the wear and tear of vibration, and any and all changes of atmos 
phere or climate. It is the only automobile clock a/ways accurat 
and a/ways reliable under such handicaps, because it is the ov/y tim 
ld scientifically designed and constructed for auto 
mobiles and nothing else 


piece in the wor 


It has two mainsprings. It has a fifteen.jewel, stem-wind and 
stem-set movement which runs eleven days with one winding. An 
indicator on the dial gives notice three days before the movement 
runs down. 


Its accuracy ts so chronometer-like that you can set your watch 
by it. Its presence in your car is a guarantee of the right time all 
the time. 


The Waltham Automobile Clock is made in a variety of styles 
offering a choice of finish, and a selection of dials to suit caror taste. In 
its own field, the clock has the distinction and elegance of the fine 
Waltham watches, and harmonizes effectively with its surroundings 
in the handsomest of cars. 


Your car should have a clock and that clock should be a Waltham. 
Inquire of your dealer in automobile accessories. Or if he doesn’t 
i 
have the Waltham, communicate with us. 


In Canada: 189 Set. James Street, Montreal 
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Adjusted to all temperatures 


Rewinding signalon dial. Runs 11 days with one winding 
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(Continued from Page 25 


It was an impasse. Unless Jackson could 
be made to reconsider this, there was no 
use in going farther in the effort to render 
harmless the bombshell which Kirby Row- 
land promised to fire. The financier was 
silent a moment. 

“*Look here, Jackson,” he said at length, 
“be reasonable. It’s a mighty vital situa- 
tion. I can’t even talk about it, can’t even 
approach the subject unless I have assur- 
ance that my words will be kept secret.” 

Jackson thought in his turn. 

““Masterman, you just mentioned some 
force that menaced something— probably 
yourself. Isit possible that I shall hear of 
this force from someone other than your- 
self?” 

“It is,” said Masterman. 
nothing else to say. 

“Then go ahead—talk,” said Jackson. 
“If I hear of this elsewhere I shall not be 
bound by my promise to you.” 

“Certainly not,” said Masterman. “‘ Not 
bound by a promise, but bound by patriot- 
ism. Listen: A certain paper was signed 
by certain men, who in that paper agreed, 
with other men, to follow a given course of 
action. I can be no clearer. That paper has 
been lost. The person who has found it 
threatens to take the paper to the news- 
papers. The publication of that paper would 
mean anarchy. I mean that. It is as seri- 
ous as that, because the contents of the 
paper would be misunderstood by the 
people. Have I your promises, gentlemen, 
that, out of patriotism, you will refuse to 
print the contents of that document if it is 
offered to you?” 

“In so serious a matter,”’ said Cowdray 
pompously, “‘I am certain that none of my 
brethren of the press would think of print- 
ing it. You, Mr. Masterman, are not given 
to idle utterances. What you say is received 
with consideration. I think my colleagues 
agree with me.” 


There 


was 


There were nods of assent. Jackson 
sneered. 
“How much of your bond issue did 


Masterman handle, Cowdray?”’ he laughed. 
“You'll have to do better than that, Mas- 
terman. I'll print such a paper if it’s offered 
to me.”” 

“Even though it 
inquired Masterman. 

Jackson smiled, crossed his knees and 
brought the tips of his fingers together. 

“Of course, Masterman, it’s clear that 
you and some of your precious friends 
signed this mysterious document, and it is 
equally clear that it must be inimical to 
the interests of the people. A newspaper's 
business is to print the news. What you do 
is news. What you do inimica! to the inter- 
ests of the people is tremendous news. If I 
get a crack at that paper I'll certainly 
print it.” 

“Though it might mean the end of the 
present order?” 

“If this republic can’t stand the exposure 
of the schemes of you and your fellow high- 
binders, Masterman, then heaven help the 
republic!” 

“You have no patriotism!” cried Mas- 
terman. 

“Patriotism, my dear man,” smiled 
Jackson, “is capable of many definitions. I 
do not define it as love for a government; 
I define it as love for a people. I do not 
love the people—I despise them; but I am 
very sorry for them, sorry that they have 
been cheated out of their rights so long. If 
to restore to the people their rights it be- 
came necessary to tear down the system 
you have corrupted, then—I'd tear down 
the system. . id 


wrecked business?” 


Am I clear? 
“*Exceedingly,”’ said Masterman. 
“Thank you,” said Jackson. ‘‘ Now, then, 

why are we here? You did not call us here 

to tell us in inchoate terms of this docu- 
ment. You called us here to get our a*ti- 
tude in order that you might know what to 
do in case of our refusal to be gulled by you. 

That alternative has a news value, of course, 

or you would not have invited us to be 

present to-night. You have something else 

up your sleeve, Masterman. What is it?” 
“Will you gentlemen excuse us a mo- 

ment?” Masterman asked the others. 
Obsequious assents were swiftly given. 

In response to a nod Jackson followed 

Masterman into another room. There the 

financier took out his pocketbook; he 

opened it. 
“We are still speaking in confidence, 

Jackson? Well, I had doubts of your atti- 

tude in regard to the matter we have just 


discussed. I telephoned Mr. Warren Shel- 
don this evening. He immediately wrote 
and sent me this note. I shall read it to you 


“** My dear Mr. Masterman: Permit me 
to answer your telephonic question of ten 
minutes ago, to this effect: I have for Mr 
Lindley Jackson the highest esteem and re- 
spect, though he has seen fit to pillory me as 
a conscienceless political boss times withcut 
number. But even though it has been my 
misfortune to oppose him in the past, it will 


be my good fortune to stand behind him in | 


the future if you so wish. If your inter 
ests will be served by his nomination for 
the governorship, rest assured that it i 
a pleasure to me to serve you. With the 
highest esteem, 
***Yours sincerely, 
““* WARREN SHELDON.” 


Warren Sheldon had, the year previously, | 


snatched a nomination from the hands of 
Jackson. And now the great boss was to 
stand behind him—-if Jackson willed. Jack- 
son smiled. 

“Because I have sometimes admitted 
that I do not believe the people have, as a 
mass, any common sense, people like you 
think I am a hypocrite in fighting for their 
rights. I don’t blame you; small minds 
understand only small natures. But con 
found you, Masterman, I can’t be bought 
I’m a newspaper man first, last and all the 
time! I want the news, and the public 
wants me to give it to them! The public I 
serve because it ought to be served, whether 
it appreciates service or not. I want no 
more of your confidences or your bribes 
You have news for my paper? Then give 
it to me now!” 

There was a silence in the room, broken, 
as an hour earlier, by the strokes of the 
clock in the near-by tower. Only this time 
the clock struck twelve. And before its 
last deep tones had died away, in the next 
room Martin Masterman was making an 
announcement, 

‘o-morrow morning, gentlemen,” he 
said, “the transportation lines of this city 
will issue universal transfers to all passerf- 
gers. I bespeak, on behalf of the corpora 
tions interested, your own anc the public's 
tolerance until the new system has had a 
chance. It will take time to print the mil- 
lions of transfer tickets needed. There will 
be necessary reconstruction of many things.” 
He paused. The cup of defeat was bitter. 
“This step is being taken for the benefit of 
the public, because the companies feel it is 
the public’s due,” he concluded. 

Only Lindley Jackson dared to laugh at 
the last words of the grim-faced man who, 
all understood vaguely, had waged some 
sort of losing fight that night, but the gray 
ity of whose defeat not even Jackson could 
guess at. Martin Masterman had invoked 
the aid of the press, and had lost! For if 
ninety-nine papers conceal what another 
paper prints, to the hundredth shall come 
the victory. This is one of the reasons why 
the press must be honest. 

Silently and swiftly the publishers de- 
parted. News articles must be written, 
editorials prepared. 
past one the first editions were on the street, 
declaiming, in deep headlines, the news 
which was to save a million nickels a day 
to the people of New York, and which was 
really the announcement of the first victory 
of Kirby Rowland’s war. 


xr 

T WAS Grant's first intention to call 

upon those of Kirby’s friends with, whom 
she might have taken refuge, but his second 
thought showed him the folly of this, not to 
speak of the waste of time. It would be 
better to telephone, though his anxiety for 
her safety could hardly brook the time re 
quired for telephoning. 
knew enough to find out Kirby’s address, 
the chances were that he knew enough to 
put men to work tracing Kirby’s social 
relationships. One of the Greenham met 
might have found Kirby already. He 
would be losing time, chasing from place 
to place. Four numbers he called without 
result; Kirby was not at these places, nor 
had her friends seen her. But the fifth call 
was answered by a voice that always thrilled 
young Grant. 

“Kirby!” he gasped. 
right?” 

“Why, how did you know? 
in e 

“ Be right over,” he interrupted. 


} 


“Then you're all 


Aren't you 


At twenty minutes | 
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$950| These Tires Fulfill a 
each Great Promise 
ae Every Good year Blue Streak Bicycle Tire 
is a promissory note bearing-our name 
It is a promise that the bicycle tire en- 
t dorsed with the great name of Goodyear 
| Gusuniees | truly typifies the principle underlying all 





Goodyear products 
“To give the public the best value possible, 
at a price that is fair.” 
Every Good y ear Blue Streak Bicycle Tire 
is guaranteed to fulfill this mission 
give satisfactory service. 


It must 
If it does not, 
there is a brand-new tire awaiting you 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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Dealers: “ 


H. J. Koehler Motors Corporation, Newark, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


Easy to Buy 


Worth much more 
than you pay for it 


CHASSIS 





OVERHEAD 
VALVES 
- , : ' 4 cylinder 35 h. p 
f motor —Torbensen 
Internal Gear Drive 
Axle — Cast Fin- 
Head Radiator 
129 in. Wheelbase 
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Every Office Needs 








a clean, pure, 
oil to keep typewriters, 
adding and billing ma- 
chines, cash registers and 
other office mechanisms in 
perfect working order. 


3-in-One 


is the 


non-gummy 


rizht oil to use. In 
stead of collecting dirt in the 
delicate bearings, as inferior 
oils do, 3 tanec works all 
dust and dirt out. Mini 
s friction. Wears long 
Never gums or dries out. 


’ 


mize 


Try 3-in-One on stubborn 

















locks, squeaky revolving 
chairs and hinges. Prevents 
rust. 
4 
Put 2 few drops of 3-in rr, 
One on a damp cloth to clean ge 
and polish office desks and we 4 


filing cabinets. Brings back 
the “new” look. 


Sold at all stores in the 
Handy Oil Can, 25c, and in 10c, 


25¢ and 50c bottles. 
FRE Generous sample of 
3-in-One Oil and 


‘ Dictionary of Uses— both sent 


FREI 


on request. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
42EUM. Broadway, New York 
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facts 





No one 





Guaranty Plan 


who contemplates buying an automobile on terms 
than cash, 


| 


abour the 


that are 


rar 


war 


‘ 


t a car and desire to buy it on the only national 
’ayment plan that profects your interests and your 
nd in this coupon and we will mail you full details. 
ou want a pleasure car, a delivery car or a truck 

to yourself to investigate the Guaranty Plan 
by the largest banking institution in the world 


Dealers: 


it 








$26,000,000 


Worth of Automobiles "LAN 
already Bought on the 


can afford to buy without first getting the 
Guaranty Time-Payment Plan. 


has vital advantages for both purchaser and 
found in no other time-payment plan. It 
inexpensive and dignified. Free from legal com- 
and red tape. We have received communications 
14,000 purchasers indicating their satisfaction with 
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He had phoned from a drug store that 
many blocks distant from the 
apartments where Kirby’s friend lived. A 
car left him a few steps from her door in 
five minutes. Another minute and Kirby 
had admitted him to the apartment. 

“Alone?” he asked. 

She blushed; whereupon he put his arms 
round her. Then she led him into the 
drawing-room. 

“What happened?” he demanded. 

She told him of her escape, and of her 
coming to the apartment of Jessie Sigmund, 
a fellow artist. 

“I wanted to get somewhere, to think, to 
plan. I phoned Jessie and told her that I 
wanted her to put me up for the night. 
Jessie isn’t the kind to ask questions, you 
know. She told me to come over, and of- 
fered to break an engagement she had made 
for the evening if I wished her to. But I 
didn’t. So, as she was going right out, she 
left the key with the elevator boy. But 
why aren’t you in Jersey? How did you 
know 

He told her of his experiences. 

“Mack,” he said thoughtfully, 
us both. Why? 

“Underneath his crookedness and cru- 
elty,”’ she suggested, “he must haveastre ak 
of chiv alry that made him 

*““Not Mack!” laughed Grant. “‘He had 
his reasons, but chivalry was not among 
them. It wouldn't account for his tipping 
me off that you weren't at home, but that 
someone else probably was there. No, not 
chivalry. And yet, what was his reason? 
He hadn’t experienced a change of heart, 
Kirby. He wants that paper for the money 
in it. It’s beyond me!” 

“Me too,” she said. 
while both thought. 

“Dick,” she asked at length, 
we going to do—you, | mean? 
leave the city?” 

“T’ve thought it all over,”’ he answered, 
*‘and I absolutely refuse to leave you alone 
to face Masterm: in and Mack. I'm going 
to stay. 

“Where?” 

“Oh, I'll find a hundred places,” 
“But you? 


“saved 


There was silence 
“what are 
You won't 


he an- 
Where will you 


“ Here, with Jessie.” 

He laughed. “‘How long before Green- 
ham’s men will be here looking for you? 
You slipped away once, Kirby, but they'll 
take care not to let you again. We must 
think - 

T he doorbell rang. They started. 

“Don’t answer,” whispered Kirby. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“The hallboy knows I entered.” 

He had started for the door, but she ran 
in front of him. 

“If it’s one of Greenham’s 
be able to put him off. 
you.” 

She half pushed him into the little den 
off the drawing-room, and then she opened 
the front door. His eye at a crack in the 
de n door, Grant saw a man face Kirby. 

**Miss Sigmund?” he inquired. 


“Well?” said Kirby. 


men I may 
Don't let him see 


“I'm looking for a friend of yours— Miss 
Kirby Rowland. Is she here?” 
“Miss Rowland? There is no other 


woman here,” said Kirby. 

Though her back was to him Grant 
guessed the expression on her face: the 
slightly raised eyebrows, the faintly quiz- 
zical expression, with a touch of superiority 
in the eyes; the hint of a haughty curl to 
the lips. 

“Then you ain't seen her to-day, Miss 
Sigmund?” persisted the man, pclitely 
abashed. 

“And if I had, is there any reason why 
I should inform utter strangers of the 
fact? What is your business with Miss Row- 
land? You look, if I may say it without 
offense, like a detective.” 

“No offense at all, ma’am. That’s me. 
I'm lookin’ for the young lady, and I want 
her bad.” 

“Want Kirby Rowland? 
has she done?” 
syllable. 

“Why nothin’, ma’am—leastwise, nothin’ 
criminal, I don’t think. But I got a friend 
that’ s mighty anxious to see her and — 

“T can’t believe any such thing,” snapped 


What on earth 
Amazement was in every 


Kirby. ‘“‘You—you'’re insulting! Miss 
Rowland is well known to me. Good eve- 
ning! 


She closed the door upon an utterly crest- 
fallen detective. It was not what she had 
said; it was the timbre of her voice, the 
lightning play of expression upon her mo- 
bile features. There was abjectness almost 
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in the man’s manner as he backed away. 
Kirby Rowland could play the grande dame 
as well as any tragedy queen. She laughed 
as Grant emerged from the den. 

“Did I do well?” she asked. 

He did not answer as he walked swiftly 
across the room, raised the shade a few 
inches, and knelt on the floor, peering from 
the side of the window lest the electric light 
cast his shadow and betray his watchful- 
ness. 

“You did, Kirby,” he then said softly, 
“but the game isn’t over yet.” He watched 
a moment, then beckoned to her. He made 
room for her to look out. “‘In that areaway 
opposite. See him—just a blotch in the 
shadows?” 

Kneeling side by side they looked at each 
other. 

**And what does that mean?” she asked 
nervously. “‘Didn’t he believe that I was 
Jessie?” 

He rose and helped her up. 

“Undoubtedly he did—and does. But, 
Kirby, I wonder if either of us realizes the 
immensity of the forces we’ve set in mo- 
tion against ourselves? That was a Green- 
ham operative, as they call them, no doubt 
of that. Why did he come here? Because 
he had learned that Miss Sigmund is one of 
your friends? Why, not finding you here, 
hasn’t he gone on to some other of your 
friends? Because, Kirby, there’s a Green- 
ham man watching the home of every friend 
of yours in the city. Already! I'll wager 
my life on it.” 

“ Absurd,” she scoed. Yet her lips quiv- 
ered slightly and her eyes took on a hunted 
look. 

“That would take —— Oh, I know scores 
of people—over a hundred whom I meet 
round at various places.” 

“And if there were a thousand homes to 
watch, the Greenham shrewdness and the 
Masterman money would supply those me n 
by. noon to-morrow, Kirby. As it is 

“More absurd!” she said, though her 
expression belied her words. “‘ How would 
they know my friends? And so soon? Of 
course I often call up Jessie, and the hall- 
boy at the studios could have given her 
name and address; but the others? The 
ones I never telephone to and do not see 
often, but that are yet good friends?” 

“Every newspaper office keeps a depart- 
ment devoted to clippings from its own and 
other papers,” he answered. “‘ Your name 
is there—lots of clippings about you, with- 
out doubt, for you're getting known in the 
art world. Moreover, you attend various 
functions given by people not without some 
social prominence. How simple! One of 
Greenham’s men looked up ‘Rowland 
Kirby’ in the clippings. He sees your name 
among the list of guests at various affairs. 
And the Greenham men are haleniee 
every one of those other guests, who may 
or may not be intimate friends of yours.” 

She was appalled. 

“Not really?” 

**I don’t say that it’s been done already 
to that extent. At least I doubt if every 
person whose name has been mentioned 
in the same item with yours has been 
shadowed. But by to-morrow—yes! Kirby, 
think what’s at stake! What is the spend- 
ing of a few thousand dollars to Master- 
man now? Miss Sigmund will be home—at 
midnight, you said? Well, leave it to that 
man across the street to find out the name 
of every person that enters this apartment 
house from now on! We were lucky just 
now. The night boy has come on since 
Miss Sigmund left; he didn’t know that 

you'd got her key from the day boy. But 
4 see she comes home that man across the 
street w ill make inquiries.” 

“ And what can they do now that we are 
prepared —that you are with me?” she de- 
manded. ‘They don’t dare = 

‘The Masterman influence can get a 
warrant for your arrest on any charge,” re- 
plied Grant soberly. “For mine too. And 
we'd never reach the policestation. It wouk 
be a case of kidnaping, pure and simple. 
Unless we took some other person into our 
confidence and had them threaten Master- 
man—but that wouldn't do. Too many 
people knowing of it—it would be public 
property in a day or so. And that means 
we'd almost rather lose than see anarchy 
destroy this city, this nation, wouldn't we, 
Kirby?” 

She shuddered. 

“But what can I do?” For a moment 
she was helpless, looking to him for sugges- 


tion. But she was the kind that rallies 
quickly. “Of course! I can go to some 
hotel. Now!” 


(Centinued on Page 37) 
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NHE success of the Liberty is that it meets the demand 
for a quality car, at a medium price, embodying every 
feature of owner comfort. The car itself is its own best 

salesman. It is self-selling—to motorists who know. That’s 

why the Liberty is covering the country. 


rp 


Liberty salesmen don’t argue over this car. They let their 
prospect drive—they let him ride—the car does the rest. 


a3 The Liberty will sell itself to you in just this way—on per- 
formance. Go to your dealer’s—or see the car at the auto- 
mobile shows. Ride in it—drive it. 


Compare the Liberty for driving ease and riding comfort 
with every other car made. Make your own investigation— 
. for your own protection. Buy on facts. 


New Driving Ease 


Get into the driving seat. Your hands and feet fall natu- 
rally into correct driving position. Controls are where you 
would place them yourself—for comfort—for safety. 


Try that surprising gear shift. Make even the unusval shift 
from third to second at full speed! Smooth—silent—no clash— 
mechanical perfection. 

I'ry the clutch, which on most other cars requires hard 
pushing —and consequent fatigue. The Liberty clutch yields 
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almost to the weight of your foot —yet it engages at a pressure 
of over a ton—smoothly—surely. 

Try that infallible emergency brake applied with a pull of 
one finger. \t stops the car instantly without a jolt—but without 
a doubt. 

New Riding Comfort 


A ride in the Liberty is a revelation. Ride anywhere— 
over car tracks and cobbles, ruts and breaks. You don’t have 
to pick out the best road. Perfect springs and deep seats give a 
long, easy swing that means complete relaxation and solid com- 
fort. You sit zv the Liberty—not ov it. 

Get These Facts 

Does your car steer hard? Steer the Liberty. Does your 
clutch throw hard? Try the Liberty clutch. Does your car 
ride hard in the back seat? Try the Liberty over the cobbles 
and the ruts. If you can’t stop your car instantly, with a finger 
pressure, at full speed, try the Liberty emergency. 

This is the straightforward way the Liberty sells itself to 
you — who know cars. It’s a new kind of motoring because it 
is motoring planned, designed and built for one thing— your 
comfort, ease, convenience and pride. That’s why the Liberty 
succeeds. Get into one today. Take this statement along and 
check it up—word for word. If it’s true in every detail, you 
want a Liberty car. 
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See the Liberty at the National Automobile Shows, New York — Grand Central Palace — third floor — 
January 5th-13th ; Chicago—Armory — January 27th—February 3rd. _Five-passenger Touring Car and 
Four-passenger Close-Coupled Car, $1095. Detachable Sedan, $1295. Shopping Brougham, $2350. 


LIBERTY MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
“‘Only Greenham and one operative have 
seen you so far, eh—at least, so far as we 
know? That would help a little, but mighty 
little. You don’t realize the whole extent 
of the Masterman power and the Green- 
ham shrewdness. Kirby, I'll bet my last 
cent that every hotel in the city is on the 
lookout for a pretty girl that answers your 
description. Every young woman that en- 
ters any New York hotel to- night or to- 
morrow will be looked over, s shortly after 
registering, by a Greenham agent. Every 
house detective will have his eyes peeled 
for you, not knowing why you're wanted, 
but simply knowing that you are wanted. 
That man who just came in here—the last 
thing in the world he expected was that you 
yourself would answer the door at his ring. 
Moreover, the light was in his eyes, while 
your face was in shadow, and you've put 
on something of Jessie’s, haven't you?” 

She nodded. 

“She told me I could when I phoned her. 
We're about the same size.” 

“Well, that helped some. He was look- 
ing for a girl who wore the same sort of 
clothes you had on when Greenham saw 
you. But at a hotel—where every girl will 
be scrutinized, and where you couldn’t al- 
ways have your face in the shadow, and 
where suspicion will be pointing toward you 
because you are young, pretty and alone 
it won't do, Kirby.” 

“I don’t suppose it would,”’ she answered 
thoughtfully. “But there are hundreds of 
boarding and lodging houses. There no one 
would suspect anything, unless my descrip- 
tion were printed in the papers, and Mas- 
terman dare not do that, for fear of what I 
may do in retaliation.” 

“Right,” he admitted. “‘ But, Kirby, you 
can’t be chasing round to a lodging house 
to-night. You have no baggage, either.” 

“Jessie’s,”’ she said. ‘‘l could borrow a 
suitcase and stock and to-morrow return 
the things, after buying others for myself.” 

“It might be done,” he agreed slowly, 

“and still 

Again a ring at the door. Like a flash he 
leaped to the window and, kneeling, looked 
out. The blotch was still visible in the deep- 
ening shadows of the areaway. He rose 
and tiptoed into the den. She looked 
a question at him. He pointed toward the 
window. 

“Still outside, so it’s not he,” 
pered. “Open.” 

From behind the den door, as before, he 
watched, ready to leap to her rescue if need 
arose. He dared not answer the door himself 
lest another Greenham detective be there 
and his presence in some manner arouse 
suspicion. While Kirby was probably being 
sought more earnestly than himself, she 
had deceived the first Greenham man and 
it was probable she could do the same thing 
again. It was not cowardice that made him 
seek concealment, it was common sense. 
For if this were a Greenham agent ringing 
at the door, the failure of Kirby to open it 
as she had done for the other man would 
inevitably make the man anxious for a good 
look at her. Whereas, if she went to the door 
her very boldness would win again. Then 
he laughed silently from his watching place 
as Kirby opened the door and disclosed the 

cause for all this wild reasonin g—a dimin- 
utive messenger boy, with a very deep bass 
voice and a most worl ily manner. 

“Miss Jessie Sigmund, lady? Message 
for youse, ma’am. Kin’ly sign here, an’ 
don’t forget the han’some blond that brings 
the good nooze. I always loves to bring 
telegrams to the ladies, ‘ma’am, because 
they’re so gen’rous. God bless their lovely 
eyes.” 

He inhaled smoke from his cigarette, 
tipped his cap a trifle to one side, and looked 
at Kirby with all the harmless impudence 
of a cocky young sparrow. He was about 
sixteen, but an old man in experience. 
Silently Kirby tipped him and closed the 
door upon his thanks 

“Did you see his eyes, Dick?” she 
asked. ‘‘ There were pouches beneath them, 
and they were old, old! And his hand shook. 
Sixteen or seventeen—no more. And look 
at him! He never was a child; he has 
had no youth. It’s for him, and thousands 
like him, that we are fighting—that they 
may have a fairer chance; that the children 
may see green fields and breathe fresh air! 
At times to-day I’ve wondered if I dared go 
on. But there are thousands of boys like 
him, right in this city, who will never have 
a chance unless those who make conditions 
that raise a boy like that are forced to 
make better conditions. Dick, the univer- 
sal transfer is but the measure of our sword. 


he whis- 


If we succeed in our first move, what more 
may we not accomplish? We can’t, we 
won *t give up!” 

‘Give up, Kirby? Why, the fight is 
hardly started. But what about that tele- 
gram?” 

She was holding it at arm’s length. Tele 
grams held for her the dread they hold for 
all women who receive them rarely. She 
continued to stare at it. 

“Poor Jessie!’ she said slowly. “Her 
father may be dead.” 

Grant laughed. 

“Kirby, a moment ago you frightened 
me. I thought you were an avenging angel, 
and angels, as I understand it, never marry 
Now I know you're a woman, and women 
do marry, don’t they?” 

She flashed a smile that was his answer. 

‘But what shall 1 do with this?” she 
asked. 

“Why, put it on a table where Jessie will 
see it the first thing when she comes home.” 

“But supposing it’s very important. 
She’d want to know.” 

“You know where she went? Then 
phone her and tell her that it’s here.” 

“And frighten her half to death! Men 
are so silly!” she exclaimed. 

“All right,” he chuckled; “we're back 
where we started. Put it on the table.” 

~ But supposing it’s very important 7 It 
will be hours and hours 

‘Then open it yourself,” he suggested 
‘If it’s news she ought to have, telephone 
her. If it isn’t you can easily explain 3° 

“TI wonder if I ought to?” 

‘I refuse to make the final decision,”’ he 
smiled. “You know Jessie pretty well; it 
wouldn’t be prying curiosity that would 
~ ake you open it, She couldn't very well 
be offe nde d.’ 

She opened the message and read it 
then she looked at Grant. Tiny lines ap- 
peared at the corners of her eyes; her 
mouth purse ~d i ~witchingly in puzzlement 

“‘Listen,”’ she commanded. She read 











*** Inform Mastermans cannot leave Denver 
for three weeks. Going on camping t 
**ADELE,”’ 

‘What's the answer?” he inquired. 

“You don’t read the art news, do you 
Not so much as I do, anyway. This tele 
gram is from Adele Rohan, a great friend of 
Jessie’s they were together in the Latin 
Quarter in Paris. She's a portrait painter 
who’s created a furore in the last year. 
A genius, with all of genius’ eccentricities. 
It was in the papers a month ago that 
Masterman had commissioned her to paint 
the portrait of his little girl. You've read 
of her—Laurel Masterman, his invalid 
daugh oy Jessie te ~y me at the time that 
she’d be surpri sed i Adele ever executed 
the commission. She hates the very ric! 
She’s half French net half Western, y« 
know, with the exuberance ot »oth temper 
aments. This is her method of flouting 
Masterman’s millions. She wires a friend 
to inform Masterman; doesn’t bother to 
inform him herself. Going on a camping 
trip when a ten-thousand-dollar commi 
sion is awaiting her pleasure! And Jessi« 
told me that Masterman and Adele had 
never met. He simpiy saw some of her por- 
traits of children at the last exhibition at 

e Academy, and wrote to her. He’s never 
seen her!” 

Her words were crisp and clear and her 
tee ‘th met sharply over the last of them, 

“Well?” said Grant. 

“‘He’s going to see her to-night!” 

“Suill 1 I don’t understand, Kirby.” 

““Men are stupid,” .she smiled. ‘“‘ Lok, 
m’sieu, upon Ma'’mselle Rohan, combina 
tion of cowpuncher and danseuse! Look! 
For you may not have a chance again, 
m’sieu. I might flout you in a second and 
refuse to talk with you. I am a genius; 
mere worker at miniatures, unknown and 
humble. I am Ma’mselle Rohan, m’sieu, 
and if you read the papers and believe them, 
you must know that I have all the grace of 
a Frenchwoman and all the strength of a 
bronchobuster. Also, I am eccentric, ruds 
and careless as to whom I offend. I despise 
millionaires. I work when it suits me; I 
come when I choose and I leave in the 
middle of a portrait if the mood seized me. 
For, m’sieu, I am Adele Rohan, and a 
genius before whom mere riches bow down. 
Do you understand? Look!” 

And she tore the telegram across and 
then across again, dropping the pieces in a 
wastebasket. 

“Kirby, you woul Idn’t! It’s madness. 
I won't permit 

“We aren’t married yet, Dick, you 
know.” 
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“But the risk! Masterman may not 
know Miss Rohan, but his friends —— 

“‘I told you she was eccentric. She knows 
no one in New York but Jessie. She di- 
vides her time between Colorado and 
Paris; she is in New York merely between 
ocean liner and transcontinental train. 
And even if someone who has met her in 
aris or Denver should see me—there is 
risk in everything, Dick. Where else can I 
go in safety? Some boarding house? I re- 
fuse. The risk of this other scheme tempts 
me. And, besides, what was it you said a 
moment ago? The man who came here 
the last thing in the world he expected was 


| for me, in flight from his fellows, to answer 


| thinks you will be there. 


the bell. Will Masterman dream that I 
dare go to his own house? Remember Poe’s 
story of the purloined letter. The safest 
hiding place is the most obvious; no one 
I am going to 
Martin Masterman’s.” 

He knew how useless it was to battle 


| against her will when this reckless mood 


was upon her. Moreover, there was hard 


| common sense in what she proposed. She 


must go somewhere to hide. Why not in 
Masterman’s house? Still he objected. 

“Supposing Miss Rohan comes on after 
all? You'd be arrested as an impostor.” 

“I can risk that, Dick, ina war like this. 

“But how will you manage? You haven't 
clothes — 

“Tl take Jessie’s suitcase with a few 
things; I'll leave a note telling her what 
I’ve borrowed. To-morrow I'll go shop- 
ping. I'll say my trunk is on the road some- 
where. I have plenty of money; I took all 
that was in the apartment—two hundred 
dollars.” She looked suddenly at him. 
‘And you, Dick; have you any money?” 

He smiled assurance. 

** All I own in the world is in my pocket, 
Kirby. I’m stronger financially than you 
are. I have three hundred dollars. Not 
enough to make it worth while to bother 
with a bank account, and it’s always with 
me. I’m all right. Do you really insist on 
going to Masterman’s house?” 

“I do. From there I'll dictate terms and 
never be suspected. And you can telephone 
me in perfect safety. Ask for Miss Rohan. 
Dick, what we’ve started we must finish, 
mustn’t we? I am certain God is with us.” 

“*He is always on the side of justice,” he 
answered. 

“Then since we work for justice, there 
is no wrong in my impersonating Adele 
Rohan. And luckily I can paint a large por- 
trait as well as a miniature. By the time 
she is due here I will have worked out our 
plans—with your help, for we must see each 
other. And after that let Masterman find 
out; I don’t care. But where will you be?” 
she asked with quick concern. 

“In some lodging house,” he told her. 
“‘T’ll be safe; but, Kirby, go slow. Let's see 
how this transfer business works out before 
we demand more. You know it’s the cus- 
tom of the ages after all, and you and I 
well, let’s go slow.” 
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“No, not that. But we want to see how 
it works out.” 

“It will work out for the benefit of the 
people whose war we wage,” she answered 

She disappeared into a bedroom, where 
she put some things of Jessie Sigmund’s into 
a suitcase. Then she reéntered the little 
parlor and wrote a note to Jessie. It was a 
request to keep her visit secret and to for- 
give her for not waiting to see her friend. 

“It will do,” she said, after reading it to 
Dick. “‘ Jessie is my dearest girl friend, and 
what would make another suspicious will 
not have that effect on her.” 

“But you don’t tell her about the tele- 
gram, ” remonstrated Dick. 

‘And give the whole game away? That 
would be bright!” 

He flushed. 

“T’m dull. But we'd better not leave the 
pieces of the message.”” He drew them 
from the basket and burned them. They 
looked about the apartment as a ship- 
wrecked couple might look at the island 
that had given them succor, and which 
they dreaded leaving for the flimsy craft 
they had constructed themselves. 

Then, having telephoned for a taxi and 
learned that it waited below, they left the 
apartment. Kirby gave the key to the 
night hallboy, and did not wait to notice if 
he was surprised. Undoubtedly he was, for 
the Greenham operative had given him a 
generous tip, and almost immediately h« 
crossed the street and told the waiting de 
tective that it could not have been Miss 
Sigmund who had opened the apartment 
door for him. But by that time the taxicab 
had rounded a corner and was gone. Later 
its chauffeur informed the Greenham op- 
erative that he had dismissed his charges 
at the terminal, but no one there remem 
bered having seen a couple who answered 
to the descriptions of Kirby and Dick either 
take a train or another taxi. The reason 
was obvious. They had separated. Kirby 
had crossed the street and taken a taxi 
alone, for the house of Martin Masterman 
Dick had gone to the express office and 
ordered the suitcase sent to Miss Adel 
Rohan, care of Martin Masterman. Then 
he had vanished into the subway. 

While Terence Greenham reported to 
Masterman, and while the obstinacy of 
Lindley Jackson prevented Masterman 
from defying Kirby’s demands, that young 
woman, thoroughly worn out by her exciting 
day, was sleeping in an apartment provided 
by the nervous, elderly wife of Master- 
man, who, born to comparative poverty, 
had never really grown used to wealth—at 
least, not so used to it that she dared snub 
genius. And genius had very brusquely 
rfused to talk, but had demanded to be 
shown her room. She even refused to look 
at the sleeping child whom she was to be- 
gin painting on the morrow or soon after. 
For Kirby had heard Terence Greenham’'s 
voice as she passed the financier’s library, 
and bed seemed the safest haven for her. 





























Cay gy ay —y yale “You don’t believe we’re doing wrong?” TO BE CONTINUED) 
qA breath of mountain 
air without leaving town, 
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Wintergreens 
} 
Tastefred Convex fi vis that Melt on Your Tongue 
Have a Lachage in your Pocket at the Play / 
A] ch Nut Mints, Beech-Nut Cloves, Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 
BEECH’NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N, Y, 
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NE YEAR of the HUDSON SUPER-SIX 


A year ago a stranger—an enigma. A new invention with astounding claims. 
It perfected the Six and turned interest back from added cylinders. It showed 
the way to real efficiency. Holder of all worth-while records. Applauded 
by 25,000 enthusiastic owners. The Largest Selling Front Rank Car. 


A STORY UNPARALLELED IN AUTOMOBILE HISTORY 


Two years ago, with us and with others, the trend was 
toward motors of the V-type. 

We were then the foremost builders of the light-weight Six 
Its advantages and limitations were fully understood by us. 

Its smoothness of operation quickly made the Six the 
accepted type over Fours. But as the motors were developed 
limitations were encountered which prevented the realization 
of engineering ideals. 

The problem was approached principally from the stand- 
point that if added cylinders were adopted, all such limitations 
would be banished. 

For a time it seemed the Six would cease to command the 
leadership it had maintained. 

Just before the New York Automobile Show one year ago, 
all interest centered in motors of the multi-cylinder type. 

But at the Show, the Hudson Super-Six made its début 
Then instantly interest swung to it. 

We claimed a new type. The factor which had limited the 
efficiency of all types—Fours, Sixes, Eights and Twelves—had 
been discovered and overcome. 

A new principle in design had been revealed. 

What had been thought by leading engineers for years had 
been found by Hudson. 

The simplicity of the Six could be retained. Motor limita- 
tions had been removed. Added cylinders were not needed. 

So leadership, because of that, was accorded the Super-Six. 

The trend to the multi-cylinder was arrested. 

Numerous makers gave up their Eight and Twelve cylinder 
plans. 


Let us review the year’s developments: 


The Super- Six 
Showed the Way 


Hudson engineers approached the problem from a new 
angle. They solved it with a mathematical principle upon which 
a basic patent was granted. 

By that single invention the most sought-for solution to 
motor car problems, regardless of the number of cylinders, was 
found. 

Greater power was obtained. More flexibility was shown and 
when the car was tried for endurance it successfully met tests 
never imposed on motor cars before. These things we think essen- 
tial to efficiency. They are efficiency. You will see by what 
the Super-Six has dong in winning all worth-while stock car rec- 
ords that our claim to 80% increased efficiency is a modest boast. 


Greater Proof 
of Endurance 
Until the coming of the Super-Six practically all records for 


speed, acceleration, hill climbing and endurance were held by 
Fours. The Sixes had not done much. 


Touring Sedan . . . . $2175 


Phaeton, 7-passenger . ’ . $1650 
Roadster, 2-passenger . ‘ ° 1650 Limousine 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger . ‘ ‘ 1950 


Piteea o. b. Detroit 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A few records had been won by cars of the multi-cylinder type. 

But the Super-Six instantly changed that condition. 

We first proved the endurance of the Super-Six motor by 
running a stock chassis 1819 miles in 24 hours. That beat the 
best previous endurance record by 52%. It is perhaps the 
world’s most coveted record. 

We showed greater power by winning the Pike’s Peak Hill 
Climb, the greatest “non-stock” event of its kind. And we 
defeated twenty famous contenders in the world’s most trying 
power test. 

We proved road service by driving a 7-passenger Super-Six 
Touring Car from San Francisco to New York in 5 days, 3 hours 
and 31 minutes. 

Then we turned around and went back, completing the round 
trip in 10 days and 21 hours hus twice in one round trip with 
a single car we established America’s greatest proof of endurance 
It was the first car ever to attempt the round trip against time. 

Our invention gives more power without added cylinders or 
weight. It gives quicker acceleration and adds a yet unknown 
degree to the endurance of the motor. 

All this came from the solution of that one problem which 
engineers had been unable to solve. The power that had been 
wasted in the motor itself was delivered where it was useful and 


available. This Turned Interest 
Back to the Six 


But many did not distinguish between a Six and the Super-Six 

As a result all makers of Sixes profited. Many buyers thought 
by what the Super-Six had shown that any good Six could do 
as well. So when they found it difficult to get prompt delivery 
of a Super-Six they accepted a Six 

Now they know there is no similarity between Sixes and the 
Super-Six save in the number of cylinders used 

They know that without the Super-Six invention all motors 
are limited as to efficiency hey know that with the Super-Six 
invention any motor of one, two, four, six, eight or twelve cyl- 
inders delivers more power—is more flexible and will give longer 
service, many times over 

And they know that being patented such efficiency 
sive to the Hudson Super-Six. It is the only known 
by which such efficiency may be obtained 


The Gasoline Saver 


The Super-Six possesses many 

One is the gasoline saver, a device which adds gasoline mile 
age. By it the low-grade gasoline now on the market is mack 
more efficient. At a nominal charge it can be quickly installed 
on any Hudson Super-Six not so ejyuipped 


is exclue 
principlk 


other exclusive advantages 


Note the variety of models in 
Every taste is met 
It is a fine car in every sense of the word. Men who want 
the finest will not be content with less 
One year of the Hudson Super-Six convinces us it 
permanent type thus far produced. 


which the Hudson Super-Six 


is produced. Every comfort provided for 


Town Car ° 
2925 Town Car Landaulet 
Limousine Landaulet 
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CAIGE 


Che Most Beautiful Car in /imerica 


Sn troducing- 


IN AMERICA’ 


At the Automobile Shows in New York 
and other principal cities, we shall in- 
troduce what we sincerely believe to 
be the most beautiful car in America. 

This, we admit, is a bold and sweeping 
statement. 

It is probably the most sensational an- 
nouncement that has ever been made 
by a manufacturer of medium-priced 
automobiles. 

But we mean precisely what the words 
imply, and only ask that you reserve 
final judgment until you have seen our 
exhibits with your own eyes. 


It is not our purpose, in this advertise- 


ment, to describe one single detail of 


the latest and greatest Paige Achieve- 
ment, 


We merely invite you to attend the 
Automobile Shows—key your expec: 
tations up to the very highest pitch 
and determine for yourself whether or 
not we have been guilty of exagger- 
ation. 


A moment's reflection, however, must con- 
vince you that we would not and could 
not make any such claim unless it were 
substantially correct. 


Our entire reputation and position in the 
motor car industry depend upon the 
accuracy of our public utterances. 


Knowing this, it is not likely that we 
would voluntarily assume responsibility 
for a statement which could be refuted 
to our everlasting discredit. 


If, though, you are still inclined to doubt, 
please remember that Paige has been 
one of the truly creative factors in the 
motor car industry. 

From the very beginning our body designs 
have been absolutely unique and refresh 
ingly distinctive. 


If imitation is the most sincere form of 


flattery, we should indeed feel elated, 
because it is generally admitted that 
Paige designs have served as the models 
for practically every quality car in the 
industry. 

Nothing could more strikingly emphasize 
the fact that Paige has always built 
beautiful cars—and can be logically 
expected to produce—*“The Most Beau- 
tiful Car in America.” 

So far as the mechanical features of our 
product are concerned, you need only 
consult the thousands of owner records 
which have been established during the 
past seven years. 

The Paige motor and chassis are world 
famous. They have been developed by 
the ripest engineering genius that the 
industry affords. 

In them, we have incorporated every 
improvement, every refinement, that 
could possibly increase the efficiency of 
a smooth-running, ever-dependable 
motor car. 

As we have said time and time again, 
you can only expect to get out of an 
automobile precisely what the manu 
facture" s into it. 

There is no substitute for basic quality. 
To build the truly great things in this 
world one must work with his Heart 
quite as well as with his Hands. 

But for the present, we are going to say 
no more. When the doors of the first 
Automobile Show are thrown open to 
the public, our case will be in the hands 
of the jury. 

It is then that we want you to remember 
this advertisement—every word of it— 
and determine for yourself whether or 
not our claims are justified. 

Will you make it a special point, please, 
to see—“The Most Beautiful Car in 
America”? 


At the New York Show—Space A-4 


THE PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 


“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR 


{i 
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She pushed a wall key, a center chanae- 
lier of frosted electric bulbs springing into 
radiance. In its immediate glare Mrs. 
Loeb regarded her daughter-in-law, inert 
there beside the window. 

“Get your embroidery, Sadie, and come 
down by me and Etta till the men get home 
to supper. I want her to show you that 
cut-work stitch she’s putting in her lunch 
napkins.” 


Ugh! 

“What?” 

Mrs. Bertha Loeb approached with the 
forward peer of the nearsighted. Time and 
maternity had had their whacks at her 
figure, her stoutness in no way enhanced by 
a bothersome shelf of bust, but her face 
the same virile profile of her son's and with 
the graying hair parted tightly from it 
guiltless of lines except now, regarding her 
daughter-in-law, a horizontal crease came 
into her brow. 

“You want to go sit a while by Gross- 
mutter then?” 

“No. Gee, can’t—can't a girl just sit up 
in her room quiet? I'm all right.” 

“I didn’t say, Sadie, you wasn’t all 
right. Only a young girl with everything 
to be thankful for don’t need to sit up in 
her room like it was a funeral, with her 
mother and sister and Grossmutter in the 
same house.” 

On the mahogany arms of her chair 
Mrs. Herman Loeb’s small hand closed in 
a tight fist over her damp wad of handker- 
ch ief. 

“TJ - 

“What?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Sadie, you been crying again.” 

“What if I have?” 

** A fine answer from a girl to her mother.” 

“I—you—you drive me to it—your 
questions mi 

“*T shouldn't have the interest of my own 
son’s wife at heart!” 

“Can't a girl get—get blue? 

“Blue?” 

“Yes, blue.” 

Mrs. Bertha Loeb reached out her hand 
with its wide marriage band slightly in 
dented in flesh; the back of that hand was 
speckled with large, lightish freckles and 
trembled slightly. 

“‘Sadie, ain’t there just no way we can 
make you feel happy in St. Louis? Last 
night through the door to my room I 
couldn’t help hear again you and Herman 
with a scene. Take your feet down off the 
plush, Sadie.” 

“Oh, yes, you heard, all right.” 

** Ain’t you got a good home here, Sadie? 
Everything in the world a giri could wish 
for! A husband as good as gold, like his 
poor dead father before him. Ain’t we done 
everything, me and my Etta, to make you 
feel how—how glad we are to have you for 
our Hermie’s wife?”’ 

“Oh, I know, I know.” 

“What maybe we felt in the beginning 
well, wasn’t it natural, an only son and 
coming such a surprise—all that’s over 
now. Why, it’s a pleasure to see how Gross- 
mutter she loves you.” 

“T—I'm all right, I tell you.’ 

“‘Didn’t we even fix it you should go in 
a flat on Berlin Avenue housekeeping for 
yourself, if you wanted it?” 

“Yes, and tie myself down to this dump 
yet. Not much!” 

“Well, I only hope, Sadie Loeb, you 
never got in your life to live in a worse 
dump. I know this much, I have tried to 
do my part. Did I sign over this house 
to you and Herman for a wedding present, 
giving only to my own daughter the row of 
Grand Avenue stores?” 

“IT never said you didn’t. 

“Have you got the responsibility even to 
run your own house, with me and Etta 
carrying it on like always?” 

**Am I complaining?” 

“Do I ask of you one thing, Sadie, except 
maybe that you learn a little housekeeping 
and watch how I order from the butcher, 
things what every wife should know if she 
needs it or not? In the whole year you 
been my daughter, Sadie, have I asked of 
you more than you should maybe help the 
upstairs girl a little mornings, and do a 
little embroidery for your linen chest, and 
that maybe, instead of sleeping so late till 
noon every morning, you should get up 
and have breakfast with your husband?” 

“If you begin going over all that again 
I—I’ll just yell!” 


” 
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“With anybody pouting in the house I 
just ain’t got heart to do nothing. I don’t 
see, Sadie, you had such fine connections 
in the East that = 

“You just leave my friends in the East 
out of it. If you wanna know it, they're a 
darn sight better than the wads of respecta- 
bility I see waddlin’ in here to swap Kaffee 
Klatsches with you!” 

“Just let me tell you, Sadie Loeb, you 
can be proud such ladies call on you. A 
girl what don’t think no more of her hus- 
band’s business connections than not to 
come downstairs when Mrs. Nathan Bam- 
berger calls! Maybe our friends out here 
got being good wifes and good housekeep- 
ers on the brain more as high kicking in 
New York; but just the same Mrs. Nathan 
Bamberger, what can buy and sell you 
three times over, ain't ashamed to go in 
her Lindell Avenue kitchen, when her hus- 
band or her son likes red cabbage, what 


you can’t hire cooked, or once in a while a | 


miltz. 

“Say, if I've heard that once, I've 

“Then too, Sadie, since we're talking 
it’s a little thing—I haven't liked to talk 
about it, but I—I got the first time I 
should hear the word Ma on your lips. 
You think it’s so nice that a daughter-in 
law should always call me Say, like a bed 
post?” 

“I—I can’t, Mrs. Loeb—it—it jusi 
won't come— mother.” 

“Don’t tell me you don’t know any 
better! A girl what can be so nice with 
poor old blind Grossmutter, like you been, 
can be nice with her mother-in-law and 
sister-in-law too, if she wants to be. I 
didn’t want I should ever have to talk to 
you like this, Sadie, but sometimes a—a 
person she just busts out.” 

And then Mrs. Herman Loeb leaped for- 
ward in her chair, her small tight fist 
pounding each word: 

“Then let me go! Whatta you holding me 
here for? Let me go back, Mrs.—mother! 
Let me go! I don't deny it, you're too good 
for me round here. I don’t fit! Let me go 
back to the old room and—my old room- 
mate where—where I belong with my 
my crowd. You tell what you just said to 
Herm! Get him to let me go back with him 
on his trip to-morrow night. Please, Mrs. 
mother— please !”’ 

“You mean to New York with him on 
his business trip for a visit?”’ 

“Call it that if you want to, only let me 
go! You—you can tell them later that 
that I ain’t coming back. I-—I've begged 
him so! I don’t belong here. You just said 
as much yourself. I don’t belong here. 
Let me go, Mrs. Loeb. Let me go! You 
tell him, Mrs. Loeb, to let me go.” 

Mrs. Bertha Loeb suddenly sat down, 
and the color flowed out of her face. 

“That I should live to see this day! My 
Herman’s wife wants to leave him! Oh, 
my son, my son! What did you do to 
yourself! A di—a separation in the Loeb 
family! I knew last night when I heard 
through the door and how worried my poor 
boy has looked for months, that it didn’t 
mean no good. Since her first month here 
I’ve seen it coming. I did my part to " 

“Yes, Mrs. Loeb, and I done my part!” 

**Oh—oh—oh, and how that boy of mine 
has catered to her! Humored her every 
whim to keep her contented! I always 
say it’s the nix-nux wifes get the most at- 
tentions and thanks from their husbands, 


“I done my part. I tried as much as you 
to make myself fit in out here. I—I just 
ain’t your kind, Mrs. Loeb. Yours and 
Etta’s. I—1] can’t be saving and economi 
cal when I see there’s plenty to spend. I 

was raised with my brother down i: 
Shefsky’s theater, where nobody cares about 
monogrammed guest towels and about 
getting up before noon if they don’t want 
to. The evenings here kill me! Kill me! 
I hate pinochle! I gotta have life, Mrs 
Loeb. I hate Kaffee Klatsches with a lot 
of—I—I tell you I got different blood i: 
my veins, Mrs. Loeb, I gs 

*“*No, no, Sadie Mosher Loeb, that kind 
of talk don’t go. You got just the same 
shabbos like us. Saturday is your »s 

“Yes, yes, I’m in the right church all 
right, Mrs. Loeb, but I’m in the wrong 
pew. Mrs. Loeb, please can’t you under- 
stand I’m in the wrong pew!” 

And all her carefully confined curls, 
springing their pins, fell forward a shivering 
mass. Continued on Page 43 
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Here, Indeed, /s 
EK. H. SOTHERN 


As Angelo, the deformed and irascible banker of 
Naples, and again as the uncanny Duke d’Vesuvius, 
E. H. Sothern is indeed E. H. Sothern. 

In all the splendid program offered during its 
twenty years of leadership among motion- picture 


producers 
THE VITAGRAPH COMPANY 


has released no more unusual, intensely dramatic 


photoplay than 


“THE MAN OF MYSTERY” 


A Drama of a Man Who Returned from 
the Valley of the Shadow, to Live Again 
Among Those Who Thought Him Dead. 


Supported by the popular actress, Miss Charlotte 
Ives, Mr. Sothern weaves the spell of his genius 
through all the tense situations of this unusual play 

“The Man of Mystery,” and its two classi 
predecessors, “The Chattel,” and “An Enemy to 
the King,” record Mr. Sothern’s genius incompara 


bly on the motion-picture film. 


See ‘The Man of Mystery’? Now at Your 
Local Theatre 
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EPUBLIC INTERNAL GEAR DRIVE TRUCKS, with their remarkable 
efficiency, fittingly represent the Spirit of Commerce. More than 10,000 
Republic Trucks in service in the forty-eight states, and eleven foreign countries, 

are making new service records. Enormous demand makes possible the Republic’s 
low prices. More than 23,000 Republics will be built in the coming year in the 
largest factory in the world exclusively devoted to truck manufacture. 

FIVE REPUBLIC SIZES Remi Ditch Morel 2, maximum, capaci 500 I 

curtains, g front, electric light with generator and storage battery and electric horn, $750; or with solid 


panel be ; Model 10, 1-ton, stake or expre ody and bow top, $1095; Model 11, 1)9-ton 
chassis, $1275; Model “A,” 2-ton chassis, $1675; Model “T,” 3'9-ton Dreadnaught, $2550. 


Dealers and Service Stations in over 500 Principal Cities. Write Dept. Y for catalog of model in which you are interested. 
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(Continued from Page 41) 

In that surcharged moment and briskly 
exuding a wintry out-of-doors, Mr. Her- 
man Loeb entered and stood for a moment 
in the open doorway, in the act of removing 
his greatcoat. 

“Herman, my son! Oh, my son!” 

“‘What’s wrong, ma? Sadie!” 

“It’s come, Herman, like I always pre- 
dicted to Etta it would. Your wife, my 
poor boy, she wants to leave you. This 
should happen to a Loeb yet—a separation 
in the family! My poor boy! My poor 
boy! 

“Why, ma, what- 
telling you?” 

At that Mrs. Herman Loeb raised her 
streaming face, her eyes all rid of their 
roguery and stretched in despair. 

“TI didn’t want to let out to her, Herman. 
I wanted to make a quiet get-away, you 
know I did. But she nagged me! She 
nagged me!” 

**Ma, you shouldn’t —— 

“She heard us last night and heaven 
knows how many nights before that. She’s 
wise. She knows. She knows it’s been a 
year of prison here for 

“‘Oh, my poor boy! Prison! A girl like 
her finds herself married into one of the most 
genteel families in St. Louis, a girl what 
never in her life was used to even decent 
sheets to sleep on! 

“Ma!” 

“Till three o’clock in the afternoon she 
told me herself how her and them girls 
used to sleep, two and three in a boarding- 
house room, and such a mess!" 

**Ma, if you and Sadie don’t cut out this 
rowing I'll put on my hat and go back 
downtown where I came from. What is 
this, anyway, a barroom or a home out on 
Washington Boulevard? You want Gross- 
mutter to hear you? Ma! Sadie!” 

7” My poor boy ! My poor boy iw 

“T didn’t start it, Herm. I was sitting 
up here quiet. All I ask, Herm, is for you 
to take me back to New York to-morrow 
night on your trip. Let me go, Herm, for— 
for an indefinite stay. It ain’t this house, 
Herm, and it ain’t your mother or your 
sister and—and it ain’t you—it ain’t any 
one. It’s all of you put together! I can’t 
stand the speed out here! There ain’t none!” 

“T guess she wants, Hermie, for her bad- 
girl notions, you should give up the best 
retail business in St. Louis and take her to 
live in New York, where she can always be 
in with that nix-nux theatri “9 

“No, no, he knows I don’t want that!” 

“If she did, ma, we'd go!” 

“Herm knows it was all a mistake with 
me. I didn’t know my own mind. I wanna 
go back along where I came from and where 
I belong! It ain’t like I was the kind of a 

girl with another man in the case 

“We should thank her, Hermie, there 
ain’t more scandal mixed up in it yet!” 

“Ma!” 

“My poor boy, what could have had his 
Pp ic k from the first girls in St. 

‘Ma!” 

There was an edge to Mr. Loeb’s voice 
that had the bite of steel. He tossed his 
greatcoat to the snowy bed, walking between 
the bed end and the mantel, round to the 
crouched figure of his wife. 

“There, there, Sadie!"’ he said in his 
throat, and stooping over her; “I give in! 
I give in!” 

Her head flew up. 

“Herm!” 

“My son!” 

“No, no, ma, it’s no use trying to put 
anything but a jingle-bell harness on poor 
little Jingle Bells. She don’t understand 
us any more than we—we can understand 
her! 


what's Sadie been 





‘That’s it, Herm; that’s why I say if 
you'll only let me go!’ 

“Oh, my God! A separation in the Loeb 
family! My poor dead husband! My 
daughter Etta, president of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary! Grossmutter 

““Sh-h-h, ma, you want Grossmutter to 
hear!” 

“My son, the cleanest, finest 

“Ma!” There were lines in his face as 
if a knot at his heart were tightening them. 
“You mustn’t blame her, ma; and, Sadie, 
you mustn’t feel this way toward my 
mother. Nobody’s to blame. I been 
thinking this thing over more than you 
think, Sadie, and I—I give in. She’s a 
poor little thing, ma, that’s been trapped 
into something she can’t fit into.’ 

“Yes, Herm, that’s it.’ 

“It’s natural. My fault too. I carried 

her off like a partridge. Don’t cry, little 
Jingle Bells! To-morrow night we leave 
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I come back 


for New York, and when 
you’ re going to stay on with 
“Sylvette says 

“With friends, indefinitely. Don’t cry, 
little Jingle Bells, don’t! Sh-h-h, ma! 
There, didn’t I tell you you'd rouse Gross- 
mutter !”” 

With her hands stuffed against rising 
sobs, his mother ceased rocking herself to 
and fro in her straight chair, her eyes 
straining through the open door. A thin 
voice came through, querulous, and then 
the tap-tap of a cane. 

Mr. Herman Loeb answered the voice, 
standing quiet at the bed end. 

‘Nothing i is the matter, Gros smutte x. 

“Come and get me, Herman.” 

“Yes, Grossmutter.”’ 

He hastened out and reéntered almost 
immediately, leading Mrs. Simon Schulien, 
her little figure so fragile that the hand 
directing the cane quavered of palsy, and 
the sightless face, so full of years and even 
some of their sweetness, fallen in slightly, 
in presage of dust to dust. 

‘Bertha?” 

“Ja, Mutter.” 

“Here, Grossmutter, by the window is 
your chair.” 

He lowered her to the red velvet arm- 
chair, placing her cane gently alongside. 

a Sc Laas 


She moved her sightless face from one t 
the other, interrogating 
“Sadie?” 

se Yes, Grossmutte Ne 

“How you holler, children. Everything 
ain’t right?” 

“Yes, Grossmutter. 
me been making plans. 
Sadie goes with me to New 
trip. A little pleasure trip.” 

The little face, littler with each year, 
broke into a smile. 

“So, little Sadie-sha, you get good times, 
not? A good husband and good times! New 
York! To New York she goes, Bertha?” 

** Ja, Mutter.” 

Mrs. Schulien fell to crooning slightly, 
redigesting with the senility of years. 


each presence 


Ma and Sadie and 
or 
To-morrow night 


‘ 


York on my 


“To New York! Nowdays young wives 


got it good. How long you stay, Hermie?” 

“It’s just my Pittsburgh-New York trip, 
Grossmutter.”” 

Sadie, come here by Grossmutter.”’ 

She approached with the tears drying 
on her face, her bosom heaving in suppressed 
je rks. 

“Yes, Grossmutter.”” And patted the 
little clawlike hand, and the bit of white 
hair beneath the fluted cap, and a bit of old 
lace fastened with an old ivory cameo and 
covering the old throat. 

“You got good times, not?” 

“Yes, Grossmutter.”’ 

“ And you’ma good girl, Sadie. Eh? Eh?” 

“Y-yes, Grossmutter.” 

““When you come back from New York, 
you bring Grossmutter a fine present, not?” 

“Yes, yes, Grossmutter.”’ 

“A quilted underjacket wholesale, for 
when Grossmutter rides out in wheel chair.” 

“Y-yes, Grossmutter 


To the saturnine, New York of its 
spangled nights is like a Scylla of a thou- 
sand heads, each head a menace. Glancing 
from his cab window one such midnight, an 
inarticulate expression of that fear must 
have ow over and sickened Mr. Herman 
Loeb. He reached out and placed his 
enve cameng, | hand over that of his wife. 

“Well, Sadie, you take good care of 
yourself, girl. No matter how we decide 
to—-to end this thing, remember you're my 
wife — yet. 

“Yes, Herman,” 
a gulp. 

“Don’t stint, and re me mber how easily 
you get cold from drafts. 

‘I won't. I will.” 

“Tf you find ag <er too crowded in that 
room with your friend, get a better one 
farther away from the theaters, where it 
isn *t so noisy —maybe by yourself.’ 

‘Tl see % 

“You won't be afraid to go back to that 
room now with Sylvette still at the show?” 

“N-no.” 

“Tf I was — now mind, I’m only 
suggesting it—but if I was you I wouldn't 
be in such a hurry about getting back 
that roof show, Sadie. Maybe in a few 
days something better may show up or 
or you "ll change your mind or something.” 

“T gotta get back to work to keep from 
thinking. Anyway, I don’t want to be 
sponging on you any longe than I can help.’ 

‘You're my wife, aren’t you? 

(Concluded on Page 45) 
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dence in a man 
who liv es Up to his 
promise. 


You like 
and trust a 


, Oo sf man who lives 


up to his promises. 


You like and trust a 
" tire that lives up to and 
wa | beyond its promises. 


y_- y That is why motorists have 
@ used ‘United States Tires so con- 
sistently that our sales increases the 


Pa «litt Yi year on all the five types of tires are 
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Wise motorists have bought and continue 
to buy only those tires that live up to promises. 
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(Concluded from Page 43 

She sat, a small cold huddle in the center 
of the cab seat, toward him, her quivering 
face flashing out as street lamps bounced 
past. They were nearing the great marble 
facade of the Seventh Avenue Terminal. 

“Herman I-—-I hate to see everything 
bust up like this—you—you such a prince 
and all—but like Syl says, guess all 
fools ain’t dead yet!” 

“You’ve had time to a this thing 
out for yourself now, Sadie, but like I was 
saying before, anybody can play stubborn, 
but but it’s a wise person who ain't 
— to change his mind. Eh, Sadie? 

h? 


They were sliding down a runway and 
drew up now alongside a curb. A redcap, 
wild for fee, swung open the cab door, 
immediately confise ating all luggage. 

“No, no, not that! You carry that box, 
Herm. It’s the padded underjacket for 
Grossmutter. Tell her 1—I sent it to her, 
Herm—with— with love.” 

“Yes, Sadie.” 

She was frankly crying now, edging her 
way through the crowd, run —— in little 
quick-steps to match her pace to his. 

At the train side during the business of 
ticket inspection she stood by, her palm 
pat against her mouth and tears galumph- 
ing down. With a face that stood out 
whitely in the gaseous fog, Mr. Loeb 
fumbled for the red slip of his berth reser- 
vation. 

“Well, Sadie girl, three minutes more 
and 

“Oh mf Herm! 

“If you feel as bad as that, it’s not too 
late, Sadie. I—you—it takes a wise little 
girlie to change her mind. Eh? Eh?” 

““No—no, Herm, 7 

He clenched her arm suddenly and 
tightly. 

a you want to come, girl, for God's 
sake now's your time. Sadie, honey, you 
want to?” 

She shook him off through gasps. 


THE SATURDAY 


“No, no, Herm, I—I can't stand it—it’s 
only that I feel so bad at seeing you— no 
no—not— not now.” 

The all-aboard call rang out like a shout 
in a cave. 

He was fumbling at his luggage for th« 
small pasteboard box, haste fuddling his 
movements. 

“*I'll be in Pittsburgh to-morrow till sever 
honey. Sleep over it, and if you change your 
mind catch the eleven-forty-five St. Louis 
flyer out of here to-morrow morning, and 
that train’ll pick me up at Pittsburgh.” 

“Oh, I os 

““You be the one to bring this box hom« 
with your own little hands, to poor Gro 
mutter, honey, and—and if you don't 
change your mind, why — why, you can send 
it. You be the one to bring it to her, honey 
Remember, it’s a wise girlie knows when to 
change her mind!” 

“Oh, Hermie— Hermie!” 

* All aboard!” 

With her hands clasped and her un 
covered face twisted, she watched the snake 
like train crawl into oblivion. 

When she reéntered the taxicab she was 
half swooning of tears. 

Don’t cry, baby,” said the emboldened 
chauffeur, placing the small pasteboard box 
up beside her 


In the great old-fashioned room ir 
Fortieth Street —of two beds and two de« 
ades ago—she finally in complete exhaus 
tion slid into her white iron cot against the 
wall, winding an alarm clock and placing it 
on the floor beside her 

Long before Miss Sylvette de Long, with 
her eyelids very dark, tiptoed in and 
rubbing the calves of her legs in alcohol 
undressed in the dark, she was asleep, her 
mouth still moist and quivering like a 
child's. 

At nine-thirty and with dirty daylight 
cluttering up the cluttered room, the alarm 
clock, full of heinous vigor, bored like ar 
awl into the morning. 


THE LUCK OF A SOURDOUGH 


(Continued from Page 12 


“Worth lookin’ at, eh—when he draws a 
salary of a hundred thousand a year?” says 
a young lad beside me. 

“Who? He does?” I says, too miserable 
to care much; but he had spoke decently. 

“Yup! That's Lounsberry. He draws it; 
and just sticks at that desk with nothing 
on it. Some salary! He's a managing 
director for his companies.” 

After a spell it reached me—a hundred- 
thousand salary! I leaned on the mail box, 
looking up. Once the gray man glanced out 
and I looked away; then back when he was 
writing on a pad. It came noon, and he 
was still there; and so was I, thinking 
mighty bitterly how one year of his pay 
would make the Group into a producer. 
Suddenly a spruce chap in blue serge came 
down the steps and hung round a bit be- 
fore he asked: 

“Did you wish something with the 
offices?” 

“No,” I says. 

I was too melancholy toleave. I just kept 
staring. A hundred thousand a year! The 
Group could make me that, once started. 
The gray one took up a phone presently 
and looked out at me; then he got up nerv- 
ously. About then another fellow came out 
and asked: 

“Was you looking for somebody? 

“Just at a man who can draw a hundfed- 
thousand salary,” I says sadly. 

Soon the gray guy inside spoke in the 
phone again, smiled abruptly, and next 
minute w alked forth and says to me: 

“Ts that re sally all you wante od?” 

“Yes, sir,” I says. ‘“‘It’s a lickin’ big 
wage 

“] work for it. I don’t get much vaca- 
tion,”” he says; and, lower: 

“Wish I did. Had your lunch? Then 
come and eat with me; we'll go to the club 
and be peaceful.” 

“All right; I'll go you,” I says; for in 
the North we are friendly quick. 

He had pie and tea, and so did I, for I 
could not eat in the city like when at home; 
it made my head buzzy. He said it did his 
too; and he had just been East and the heat 
laid him out. 

‘Where you from?” he says. 
way, I think.’ 

‘From the North— Alaska,” I says, and 
I got uncomfortable— I wasn’t going to even 
tell the locality, for fear something about 


“A long 





the Group would come out; and I was 
through feeling like a kicked dog 

He didn’t know it was my last day, but I 
let that out somehow, and he kept asking 
more— was | in Southeastern or Southwe 
ern Alaska? And to my nodding to the last 
he said 

“Come down with something to 
mote?” 

“No,” I says. 

“Mining man, though? I can near 
always spot ’em.” 

I ate my pie and the quiet waiter brought 
a good-smelling smoke, which he lit for me; 
and we got to speaking of climates, and 
whether rubber or leather was the best foot 
wear for where I was, and if ladies ever took 
trips in there. I said sure they could, in 
the right clothes, with a guy who didn't 
mush too fast or too far with them. Of 
course the road-house bunks are pretty hard 

“*T got a swell spring and mattress on m) 
bed,” I says; “‘bought from an outfit that 
was drilling through there and gave up 
And I got a camp in the prettiest little val- 
ley in that section— water at the door and a 
fine garden, the hills flamin’ with fireweed 
right now, an’ salmonberries ripe My 
mine's farther up the hill—a tough climb 
too; but you can see the whole world when 
you git there. You ought to see Bingo, my 
otter —friendly little sport! 

“How tame will they get?”’ he says, ex- 
cited. “I had a fox when I was a kid 
Dakota. My wife would be crazy over your 
place; she hates a town!” 

‘I sure got no cause to like ’em, bein’ 
called a liar and a thief, and more,”’ I says 
and heard myself breathing noisy as | 
thought back. “‘] was made a mark of by a 
smilin’-eyed, honest-seemin’ girl—six hur 
dred and eighty blowed in two days on her! 
And the *n—she was in a show.” 

. vere’s others good ones,”” he sa’ 
“*Me and the missus met on a Saturday 
and Monday began a wedding trip, wit 
a couple of pack horses, from Denver to 
Laramie. We had the stock, and she said 
we'd save the train fares to buy furniture 
We been together ever since; I ain’t tor 
one trip alone.” 

After a minute he showed me a little pi 
ture, and said that was his boss 

“If I had somebody I could go home and 
grind along a couple more years, till I open 
up some more, because capital's comin’ into 
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A CarYou Can JSrust for Life 


For Seven Years Heartily Endorsed by Owners 


The Davis has passed the acid test of motor-car 
worth with flying colors 

For seven yea 
formance—its quiet powerful sweet running motor, its 
dependability under all conditions, and its beauty , riding 
comfort and staunchness 


rs owners have enthused over its per 


But by more than enthusiasm have Davis owners here and abroad 
shown faith in the car that has served them so well. A surprisingly 
large number still drive the Davis they pure hased, not only rex ently, 
but as far back as four, five, six and seven years ago 


Our records also show that of those who have bought new models 
an astonishingly large perc entage have re-« hosen a I Jay in prete rence 
to any other make. We believe no car in the country, of whatever 
class or price, can show such a tremendous proportion of re-sales, the 
practical endorsement of those who know the car best — the owners 
themselves 

Built with the utmost care, of the best standard parts on the mar 
ket, the Davis is a car you can trust under all conditions. There ts 
pertect harmony in its design absolute honesty in its construction 

The Davis will give you perfect content and lasting satisfaction 
a permanent possession you will be proud of in any company. Mads 
in four models 


—Light 6, Seven-passenger 
Model H Touring Car, $1195 


—Light 6, Five-passenger 
Model I Club Roadster, $1195. 


—Big 6, Seven- passenger 
Model J- Touring Car, $1495 


—Davis-Springfield, Seven 
Model K- passenger Sedan, $1795 


All models have Continental motors, Delco starting, lighting, igni 
tion, Warner transmission and steering gear, Columbia axles, et« 

See it at the New York and Chicago Shows, at any of the long 
established distributors here listed, or write us for catalog, particu 
lars and the name of your nearest dealer 


GEO. W. DAVIS MOTOR CAR CO., Richmond, Ind. 
Established 1902 


Davis Motor Car Co. of C. M. Stone, 159 Broad St Davis Motor ¢ 
New York, Inc Providence, R. I 2644 Michigan Ave 
1836 Broadway 
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Sales Co Western Motor Co Mid West Rubber & 
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Do your curtains flap 
and gap? Stop it with 
“Lift the Dot” Fasteners 
They stay fastened. No gust of wind can pull 


them loose. No careless push from an elbow can 
dislodge them. They hold the curtains flat and 


snug and secure. They are an ornament to the car. 
‘Lift the Dot’ are the only self-locking fasteners made. They 
are easier to close than any other fastener. Then when you 
want to unfasten, simply “‘lift the dot’” and the fasteners open 


more easily than the buttons on your coat 
“Lift the Dot’? Fasteners have 


curtains, but dust covers, 


modern cat 
slip covers, pockets, floor 
held more securely and are far 
looking when held with “Lift the Dot 


many uses on the 


carpet and extension tops are 
it ind better 


l ir curt Se Many makers of cars are tast 

i> | i ib | ct hoods with “Lift the Dor 

. " | Fasteners instead of with stra 
This avoids the necessity of lifting 

! : ' flat a the rear seat cushion to buckle stray 
I i ind cant get It saves time. The dust cover fit 
, th . f . closer and more neath) The uy 
with hol tery look ; better without strap 


No unsightly gaps show under the 
pu whe sate ' dust cover. The whok 


appear 


P the car s imnyroy 


More than leading American Cars and 29 European 
Cars use “Lift the Dor” Fasteners regularly, notwith 
standing their higher cost. Ask for “‘‘Lift the Dot’ 
fasteners throughout’ when vou buy a new ear. 


troubled with flapping curtains on your old 
car, tt is easy to put on “Lift the Dot” Fasteners and 


endall bother. Write tor booklet and intormation. 


CARR FASTENER COMPANY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., AND DETROIT! 
INTERNATIONAL FASTENERS LTD., 


Leicester, England 
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our section; but not fast,” I says. “I’m 
goin’, anyway, of course, while I got money 
for a duckit left.” 

‘*What was the sticker here? 
it you took your proposition to?’ 

“The sticker was them Hemitt & Ross 
people takin’ me for a bunk,” I says; and I 
got hot again. “I mighty near swung on 
one of those old coots. Why, at an average 
width of six feet I’ve got a surface showin’ 
two thousand feet long that carries a hun- 
dred and thirty dollars gold to the on; 
but it ain’t on transportation or I could ‘a’ 
got backin’ in the coast towns.” 

“‘Couldn’t you snake an arrastra up the 
mountain and crush enough ore to paj 
wages for a small gang of men to keep on 
developing?” 

: It ain’t a free-millin’ ore; too much 
sulphide. I'll have to build a concentrator 
down in the valley and tram over a bucket 
line from the hill.” 

Then I shut up; for I was not going to 
trouble a busy guy with something out of 
his line. , 

‘And Hemitt & Ross wouldn't listen?” 
he says, reflecting as he signed our check. 
“You said it takes seven or eight days to 
your nearest port, eh? That’s Seward? 
Grub pretty fair on the boats?” 

“Seems so to us sourdoughs, who got to 
cook for ourselves at home,” I says. ‘‘ They 
claim that when the bakers run out of cran- 
berries they paint a red fillin’ in the pies. 
You ought to take your missus North.” 

It was killing hot when we went into the 
street. The wind had quit, and even he, 
who was used to it, rubbed inside his collar 
with a handkerchief. 

“Well, so long!” I says when we had 
shaken hands at his corner and he had 
asked what was that name of mine again. 
I he adn’t told it until then. 

‘I’m goin’ home on the Mariposa Satur- 
day night.” 

“Keep on hoping, 
gave me another grip. 

I tried to grin. | was on the Seattle train 
when I thought of not having asked who 
paid him that hundred-thousand salary; 
but it didn’t matter. There was no letter- 
ing on his windows. It was 105 in the car, 
and full of females, all yap-yapping and 
ringing for the porter and asking how soon 
would we see Mount Shasta. It took most 
of two days and a night; and I was so hot, 
worn and gloomy that I just set there, dying 
by inches, hating Lucette, and wishing for 
Dan and Polo. We wouldn’t have got on, 
with her disliking dogs—that ought to have 
warned me. 

It was useless to peddle the Group in 
Seattle, where a chap might raise money for 
small Northern quick-return placer prop- 
erties, but nothing big. I ought to have 
gone to the East, but it was too late now, 
with a hundred and forty left in the poke 
I was going to stop off at Juneau and try for 
a job under Phil Bradley in the big Tread 
well —stope bossing, or running a machine 
or mucking if I had to, so as to get together 
what I owed Logan. 

With my ticket bought, I got a room 
way down Yesler Way, and went for din 
ner into a cheap flytrap in Railroad Ave- 
nue, where the docks are. It was awful hot 
and thick-aired in Seattle, with a mist com- 
ing from the Sound, and the sun baking the 
pavements. Inside this lunchroom a big 
blond girl, in a starched blue dress, show- 
ing some of her neck and strong plump 
arms, was serving and helping to cook. The 
guy who seemed owner went out as | 
reached a stool and ordered pork chops. 

It was fierce over that range; but she 
kept spry, collecting from some longshore- 
men just finishing, doing a great panful of 
dishes—rinsing ‘em very carefully—and 
washing out the dishtowels later, and jig- 
gling my chops. You could tell she would 
never have a busted ruffle dragging. As 
I stared, eyes as blue as the pretty dress 
looked over the chop smoke at me. I stared 
more; and suddenly I remembered some- 
thing that hard luck had drove from my 
head, and I says: 

“You got a wonderful small waist 
want - 

“Another word—just dare te 
again—and I'll throw you out!” she cried; 
and even her soft nec k flamed. “ You loaf- 
ing, insulting 

‘No; L ain’t!"’ I says, and I grabbed at 
her fist that was coming across the counter, 
while she hissed 

““Let go! I've seen your kind here, and 
they just come once!” 

Her wavy light hair let loose a cute cur 
when she angrily jerked her hand free 
jumped rvself, for the skillet was in he 


Who was 


pard,”’ he says, and 


and I 


breathe 


emt oe 
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other hand; and I said that all I meant 
about the waist was I'd tried to buy a cor- 
set for a lady shaped like her and had a lot 
of trouble. 

“Liar!” she says contemptuously. *‘ Cow- 
ard too! And you looked like a man!” 

I tore out of the door then. In six min- 
utes I rushed in with a long, lean box, and 
yanked out that rose-pink satin thing them 
women had pretended to dart in, and hadn't 
touched; but it was the Hemitt & Ross day 
I measured, and, though I phoned and said 
it was an outrage, that manager dared me 
to start a battle, and I had lost my spunk, 
and kept it. 

“They swore todartitin; but the darned 
corset’d fit me,’’ I says; and she laughed 

Washing her hands quickly, she set it 
round herself over the blue dress; then 
removed it, saying that the styles were 
sickening this season. 

“Your wife?” she says. 

““No, ma’am,” I says; “Etta Noble 
she’s cookin’ for an outfit; and I think her 
and the foreman figure to wed when her 
clothes all come. She trusted me. Would 
you take a tenner for your time and go buy 
her a rose-pink satin one that’s right for 
you?” 

I put thirty-five on the counter. Her 
face had cooled; but it got red again, and 
she says: 

“Not the ten till I earn it; then it’ll take 
me our of jail—out of this. I had fifty 
saved, and sixty’ll get me home. I’ve had 
enough city!” 

““‘Where do you live?” I says; but she 
seemed not to hear. 

Over in the room I set, sweating and 
wishing for brains. I could see them blue 
eyes, no matter what I was thinking. Her 
teeth were even and very shiny white — not 
like Lucette’s. She would not be asking, the 
second you set at a restaurant table, if it 
was one of those provincial places where 
they didn’t let women smoeke— like Lucette 

It was about three in the afternoon when 
I kept hearing sounds in the next room, lik« 
a woman and kids crying. After a bit ‘I 
went and tapped, but the sobbing was so 
loud they couldn't hear; so I turned the 
knob, and huddled on a bed were Nadia 
and the two youngest, looking like the end 
had come. 

““Nadia, woman! Here now, quit, Henry 
and Tessie! Tell mamma it’s Griff,” I says 
and poor little dark-skinned Henry blub 
bered and snugged up to me, and 
was wailing for some salmon 

“Oh, Griff! Oh, Griff!” the squaw says 





Tessie 


like she was dying. ‘“‘Three day Jim go 
"way to git one drink a’ hooch; don't com« 
no more. Children so hungry, an’ I hiyu 


scare; no grub—three day. 

“And left you broke? He ain't himself,” 
I says. ‘Git ready to eat now.” 

**We got lots a’ money; but hiyu scare 
how we know? One time I go to down- 
stairs; too much people—I too scare!” 

She like to fainted, being so weak I 
sopped cold water on her face and cooled 
that oven they were in by opening the doo 
for a draft—Jim wouldn’t have savvy to 
take ’em somewhere better. I slicked the 
kids while Nadia staggered round in he 
mussed yellow dress. She got her black 
hair into a nubbin, with a big red ostric! 
feathered hat over it; and she took Tessie’s 
hand and then hung to me; and I lugged 
Henry. All of them screeched and tried t 
run, at every auto truck—I ain’t stuck or 
feeling they'll nip off at least an ankle, m 
self; and when a train rolled down th« 
street Nadia stopped and made a Gree 
Church prayer. 

“This is Jim Logan’s family, and he 
hadn't been to a city in thirty years. They 
ain't fed for three days,” I says to Blu 
Eyes when I got in the lunchroom, Nadia 
crying and Tessie bawling for her papa 
“Go down the line and put all there is 
before "em. Will I take ‘em back to that 


box - 
“Gimme the little boy. There, darling! 
Oh, gracious alive, how terrible!"’ she says; 


and she rushed them where it would be 
private, in the box. 

And in a minute she was back at the 
range. Henry gave her a wan smile, and she 
kissed him 

“*Strong broth from a real chicken I had 
on for the boss’ supper,” she says. *‘ Quick! 
Make’em drinkit. Will we havea doctor?” 

“No; the Aleut blood’s made to en- 
dure,” I says ‘They can just suffer and 
not whimper.” 

I set with them, keeping Her 
slopping; and after steak, potatoes, fresh to- 
matoes, beans, bread and coffee, the three 
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Body Styles 


(ptt! if uich-builders hare ed 
eleven style f bhodies fro hich 
( adillac pure hase may choose, xf 
Seren-Passenger Touring Car 
Four Passenge r 
7 wo Passe he Ro vd ster 
/ mr-Passenger Cl R 
Four-Pass¢ nger Convertible Victo 
Seven-Passenger Convertible Touring Ca 
Four-Passenger Coupe 
Five-Passenger B jha 
Ne ven-Passe nqger Li MOUSTNE 
Seren-Passenaer 1 


Seren-Passenger Landaulet. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


> [ "HE willingness of so many 


thousands of people to pay 

the Cadillac price must, 
of course, be founded upon 
reason. 


The refusal of so many other 


thousands to pay more for 
a car than the Cadillac price— 
notwithstanding their abun- 
dant ability to do so— must 
likewise be founded upon 
reason. 


In one sense, the question of 


price does not occur to them 
at all— what they want 
is the greater smoothness, 
the greater steadiness, the 
greater constancy and the 
greater comforts which 
the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac 
provides. 


They want the wonderfully 





swift acceleration; they 
want the Juxury,of travel- 
ing practically one hundred 
percent of the time on high 
Sear. 














They want the sturdiness and 


dependability; they want 
the day -in-and- day - out, 
year-in-and-year-out serv- 
ice and satisfaction which 
have always distinguished 
Cadillac cars. 


They want that comprehen- 


sive efficiency which mani- 
fests itself in the Cadillac, not 
merely now and then, but at 


all speeds and under ai! 
conditions. 


Every moment is a more 


pleasurable moment for 
them in the Cadillac — 
every hour an hour of 
greater ease —every mile 
a smoother, steadier mile 


Believing that the Cadillac 


meets their ideals of all that 
a motor car should be, is it 
not perfectly logical that the 
Cadillac should enjoy a /Jarger 
ownership than any other 
truly high grade car in the 
world? 
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$1895, Fully Equipped 


PPEREREY 
\\\ 








e Aluminum Six with Magnetic Gear Shift 


We ask you to compare this new Premier in every detail with the most expensive 
cars on the market, and when you have finished, you yourself will echo the question 
of thousands: “How do they do it at $1895?” 


Here are the features of the one car that will 
make the Shows of 1917— historic. 


An Aluminum Motor, designed and built in the Premier factory under the 


mal supervision of Earl G. Gunn, our chief engineer and the original American 
builder of aluminum motors. With only 300 cubic inches piston displacement, 
this overhead valve, six-cylinder motor develops upward of 72 horsepower. We 
tion whether any motor in America can climb a difficult hill ‘‘in high” as 

wily as Premter Ask for a demonstration 


C-H Magnetic Gear Shift, as regular equipment and without extra charge, 

been adopted by Premier. In so doing Premier leads the world as the car which 

gave motorists this crowning and long-needed convenience as regular equip- 

The mechanism which, by means of push buttons, controls Premier's 

is the product of the world’s greatest builders of electrical controlling 

paratus, the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company of Milwaukee, Wis 

‘ iy Cutler-Hammer manufacture the electrical controlling apparatus on 

s battleships and submarines. The action of the device is simple and 

Push a button and the gears @ebey It keeps the control ot your car 

inder your thumb—yau can change gears on an up-hill climb without lasing 

nentum. You can change gears in traffic in one-half the time required by the 

ind wear shift. It is as great an advance as was the electric starter. This device 

wqualifiedly guaranteed by both the Cutler-Hammer and the Premier companies. 
\sk for a deme tration 


New Premier “Bullet Body Lines” supplant the conventional stream line 


hich has characterized practically all motor cars for years. To this new mode, 
Premier adds the charm of an exquisite gun-meta/l velours body finish combined 
h wheels of natural wood. From a standpoint of durability and texture, 

| finis! insurpassed by that of any car. Premier's beauty is growing 


The Turning Radius is so short that the driver 
on its Own axis—this 1 


Premier car can almost 


i of a It 
vw seen to be believed Ask for a demonstration 


An Eight-Inch Bridge Girder Frame, deeper by 50 per cent than the frame in me 
cars, forms such a solid and rigid foundation that body squeaks and rattles are almost 
impossible; and the frame's rigidity makes the car hold the road better at sixty 

an hour than most cars do at twenty-five 


More Body Room has been obtained on Premier, through clever and space-econon 


design, than has ever been considered possible on a wheel base of 125!4 inches—compare 
it with your present cat 


The Driver's Comfort has been carefully studied. The new-type tiltir 
wheel, the push-button gear shiit, the design of the driving seat, and the easy-reach 


placement of everything that enters into driving, give him a chance to take a j 
part in the rice 


ig steering 


Points of Luxury are everywhere The auxiliary seats are roomy and interfere with 
no om "s« omilort | he instrument board 1s solid wW ulnut, finished like a boudoir t ible 
with ammeter, oil gauge, Warner speedometer and a nickeled dash-light which becomes 
a spot-light on a 15-foot cord by merely pulling it out of its socket The upholstetr 

of the finest— Marshall Sanitary cushion springs and real leather. The tonneau rug is 


of natural undyed wool. The nickeled robe rail can't rattle or sag. The genuine Pantasot« 
top is custom tailored in our own shop and bound with aluminum. There is a tonneau 
light that illuthinates the running board Not a detail is omitted All these points 
conspire to make Premier a car that women will love. | 


**Rides Like a Liner’’ is an expression used by a connoisseur who soon found out that 
you don't have to brace yourself for the bumps in Premier—thanks to the 58-inch semi 
elliptic Perfection rear springs, to the perfect balance of the car, impossible without the 
use of an aluminum motor, and to the ballast of the 8-inch frame. The axles on Premiet 
are Timken. The electrical equipment is Delco—everything is of the best. And on tl 

hills and through traffic the car is a revelation. It has worlds of power and jumps under 


the gas like a blooded horse hit with a whip It throttles to almost nothing in hiel 
without bucking or quitting. The car as shipped weighs only 3245 pounds 

Finallv, we believe that eventually a car without a magnetic gear shift will be as 
obsolete as a car without an electric starter Go to the Premier booth at any of the 
Shows this year, or to any Premier salesroom and —ask f 1 Demonstration 


Catalog of the new Premier Aluminum Six with Magnetic Gear Shift on request—Address Department B 


remier Motor Corporation, Indianapolis, USA 
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(Concluded from Page 46 
livened some, but a glance would have 
Nadia weepy again. And Blue Eyes, who 
had Tessie on her lap, told me to beat it out 
and hunt for Logan. 

“Say, you're a mighty fine, kind-hearted 
girl!” I says as she went to the door with 
me. ‘Busy as you are and botherin’ with 
them little critters!” 

**Poor babies, with their papa lost!"’ she 


says; and her eyes were sure sweet. “I love 
’em all.” 

““And you like dogs, don’t you?” 

“*Had four at home,” she says. “‘ We let 


"em in the house too. Maybe you don’t 

“My old Dan and Polo got bunks as 
good as mine!” 

“I think you got a pretty kind heart,” 
she says. 

And we stood there, talking so a fellow 
having eggs couldn't hear, while I told her 
where I had come from, and how I was 
starting back that night—and being called 
a bunk by old Hemitt. 

“From Alaska!” she says thoughtfully. 
“If that isn’t strange! I presumed you 
were from east of the mountains. For my 
part, I thought I’d do some marvelous 
things in the city—and I’m what they call 
a hasher!” 

**Just so you're on the level, it’s no mat- 
ter. But are you really goin’ to give up?” 

She nodded, saying she was glad to; and 
I got my nerve up and says: 

**Isthere—someguy waitin’, backthere?”’ 

She shook her head, blushing; and I kept 
looking and thinking, until | says 

“I want that address, Blue Eyes; and 
when I’vesold my Group Dol git it?” 

“You wouldn't positively have to sell 
the Group,” she almost whispered 

I grabbed her hand, and the blue eyes 
looked at me; and Lucette, and such daffy 
notions, went out of my mind and stayed! 

While I was nosing into Second Avenue 
hotels hunting the bars for Jim, it was like 
I could still feel her warm strong fingers in- 
side mine. 


Falling out of the Louvre Saloon, at 
eight o'clock, came Jim Logan. 

“Hello, Griff! Con-con-gratul-grat’la- 
tions!” he says. ‘“‘Some rustler, ol’ kid! 
Some pro-pr’ter-pro-mo-ter, landin’ Group 
down South!” 

“You fat drunk mutt, come on to the folks, 
or I'll pack you on my back!” I growled, 
yanking him forward. “I ain’t promoted 
nothin’. Dog-gone you, that woman ain’t 
eaten while you been lushin’ round here 
nice way to put them kids into a fancy 
Outside school! Come on, I tell you!”’ 

He mumbled about being sick; but, sick 
or not, I urged him toward Railroad Ave- 
nue, he begging for a slower pace, he was 
so dizzy 

“Did so pro-promote!’’ he says, blink- 
ing. ‘Ol’ foxy Griff nailed bigges’ bug ‘f 
all—heard ‘im tellin’ in Sea-S’lattle Hotel 
lobby; goin’ straight fr Griffith—Group!” 

“You dope, lay off it! Guess you mean 
me—lI’m goin’ back to the Group, though 
I'll work for wages first to pay my debt to 
you. I sail to-night.” 

“*Na-naturally,” he says with care, and 
set down in the street until I jerked him up. 

Guys ought to glim themselves when 
boozed. I never had so much as a glass of 
beer in my life—it is poor truck, all of it. 
We was near the lunchroom when a heavy 
whistle roared through the still hot night — 
the Mariposa’s port call, a long and a short. 
Half hour! I carried him then, for I had 
a lot to tell my blue-eyed girl. My heart was 
galloping as I pushed him in and looked 
for her 

“Where is she?” I says, staring at the 
owner, who was cooking over the range. 
“Name? I d’know it! Her in the 
dress—she said she’d wait.” 

“She quit to-night—went home,” he 
says, grinning. “‘Thisisfor you, hey? Told 
me to deliver it sure. Your friends are still 
in the back.” 

“There’s a message?” I says; 
heart went on again. 

I hardly noticed Nadia and the kids come 
swarming out at Jim, who had gone limp 
and hung over a stool, mumbling. One cor- 
ner of the note, stuck under the string of 
the corset box, was heavy with some coins; 
and she had written: 


] 


blue 


and my 


“Have darted it in myself; and as it fits 
me it will her. It was too beautiful to 
waste and I had little time to shop; so here 
is your fifteen dollars, and I paid myself 
that ten. “FLORENCE MARIE STUART.” 

“Say, you’re pale! Want a little shot o’ 
liquor?”’ says the owner; but I couldn't 
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answer — just leaned on the counter while he 
went on: “I think she’s from prominent 
people; but she didn't let on where She 
was excited to-night.” 

‘You got no notion—her 
says faintly; and he says 

“No, old pal, I haven't; but if I had 
dogged if you wouldn't get it from me 
She had me goin’ too; but she wouldn't 
look at me!” 

Jim was hiccuping that he'd take the 
wife and kids to a grand hotel—ride 
autos and elevators; see the big Smit 
building; and find that school 

“Ah, no, papa; we see hiyu plenty city 
Three day no grub! I think I die maybe 
an’ I don’t let my child’en go no school Out 
side. You want go ‘way from mamma, 
Henry?” 

The kids was both sniffling how they 
didn’t like it any more than sh« 

‘Up, papa! Griff, please ketchum road 
house bill an’ tell all thank you very muc! 
Some day maybe they come our road house 
we good to them too. Papa, take Tessie by 
hand —we goin’ with Griff right now! 

“Oh, say ! Without the swell! clothes or 
seein’ a thing!” I protested 

“I see hiyu plenty,”’ she 
again. 

The lunchroom man had fried a dough 
nut man for each kid. Another whistk 
roared—fifteen minutes! I gave one de 
spairing look at that letter from the girl and 
ran the Logans to our Yesler W ay! otel. I 
took Henry, my suit case and Jim’s big 
hide warbag. Nadia had a bundle in one 
mitt and held to my coat with the other, 
and little Tessie harried the wabbly Jim 
with shrill orders. Heading through Rail 
road Avenue, we pushed down the dock 

“That's the five-minute one!” I says as 
a whistle nearly lifted the dock’s roof 

So we was started, and a part of the 
crowd there was shouting to a bigger crowd 
on the pier. I was going North, and them 
hopes that had flared inside me withered 
into nothing—just aches! It didn’t seem 
that honest eyes like hers could lie; but sh« 
hadn’t waited. Her sense must have told 
her to side-step a big dub she had only knew 
a day. 

“‘Wha's a’ matter, Griff?” says Henry, 
who set on my shoulder. 

“Oh, just misery, kid,” I 
wished I was little like him 

I turned, because Jim was wabbling 
toward the rail and Nadia was staring 

“‘Look,mother! That’shim!” saysJim 
“him I heard in the Sea-S’lattle Hotel, 
that’s goin’ Oh, my head!—goin’ to 
the Group with Griff. Lounsberry!” 

“Who?” I says; but it was just a whisper 

Up that plank, from which quarter 
masters were pulling hand ropes and stake 
calmly strode the gray guy from San Frar 
He had on a soft hat and a soft col 
lar, and motioned off a steward who reached 
for two big grips. A small lady, ir a swel 
plain dark suit and nice but not fussy hat 
was with him, carrying a dispatch case and 
a fishing rod and two guns 

“Jim Logan,” I says, “‘git your wits, if 
you got any left. Who is that guy?’ 


address?” I 


Says, crying 


Says; and 


cisco 


“Why, Lounsberry,” he says, taking it 
slowly—‘“‘J. J. Lounsberry, managin’ 
managin’ d’rector them great Nevada 
Utah an’ Ari-Arizona prop'ties. His peo 
ple’s takin’ up gold ground now. Tol’ re- 
porter goin’ up—visit his frien’ Griffith; 
an’ crew comin’ do ten-day samplin’. Crew 
next boat. But you know ‘im, Griff! 


**I never thought of the copper people 
I muttered. ‘No letterin’ 
Goin’ to my Group!” 

They cast off. No more women, now, for 
me—and I had ¥een her in the camp inn 
valley! My mind had been layin 
next fifty years for us 

Because I'm tall, 
over all the other heads, and he y 

“Hey, there! Helbo, Griff!” 

“Hello, yourself!’’ I says 

And, seeing him coming, my old heart 
began to pound; for if his men sampled the 
Group he’d go South with a Northern prop- 
erty, because he couldn’t turn it down! 
had a mine up there on the mountain! 

“Oh, Nadia!” I “Why—why 
couldn't you begged an’ prayed that blue- 
eyed girl to just wait till I could get back? 

““Come down more,” says Nadia; and 
she was giggling as I bent. “Griff, that girl 
she live in Afognak, to the westward of us 
an’ her on this ship, goin’ home! What you 
think of that?” 

The lighted hills got black and then grew 
light again before it got to me. Then I says 

“She won't never get there!"’ And she 


didn’t. 


on his window! 


Lounsberry seen meé 


says. 
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Why Live An 


Inferior Life? 


I know that I can easily, quickly and positively prove to you that 
you are only half as alive as you must be to realize the joys and 
benefits of living in full; and that youare oniy half as well as you 
should be, half as vigorous as you can be, half as ambitious as 
you may be, and only half as well developed as you ought to be. 


HE fact is that no matter who you are, whether you are young or old, weak « 


Tf 
strong, rk h or poor, | can prove to you readily by demon tration th at you are lead 


ing an infenor life, and I want the opportunity to show you the way in which vou 


may complet. ly and easily, without inconvenience or loss of time, come into possession of 
new life, vigor, energy, development and a higher realization of life and success 


Become Superior to 
er Men 


The Swoboda System can make a better human 
being of you phy sically, mentally and in every 
way The Swoboda »Yy stem can do more tor 
you than you can imagine t can so vitalize 
every organ, tissue and cell of your body as to 
make the mere act of living a joy. It can give 
you an intense thrilling and puisating nature 
It can increase your very life 1 not only 
promise it | guarantee it My guarantee is 
unusual startling specific, positive and abso 


lutely fraud-proof 


Why Take Less Than Your Full 


Share of Life and Pleasure? 


Are you living a full and successful life> Why 
not always be at your best — thoroughly well 
virile, energetic Why not invest in yourself 
and make the most of your every opportunity ? 
It is easy when you know how The Swoboda 
oystem points the way It requires no 
drugs no appliances no dieting no study 


} 


no loss of time, no special bathing; there 


is nothing to worry you It gives ideal 
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mental and phy sical conditions without in 
convenience or trouble 
Your Earning Power, 
mur success, depend entirely upon ur energy. health, vitality 
memor and will power ithout these, all knowledge t ves 
f small value, for it cannot be put into active use. The Swoboda 
stem can make you tireless, improve your memory, intensify ur 
“ power, and make you physica sst as you ought to be 
. 
if . : 
M ™ 
>. 
It explains the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVO 
LUTION and the human body as it has never been explained 
~ before. it will startle, educate 
As and enlighten you 
4 = 4 My book explains my new theory 
i) . of the mind and body. It tells, in AF Ss boda’ 
4 4 a highly interesting and simple ew of Swoboda s 
“ty manner, just what, no doubt, Prominent Pupils 
= you, as an intelligent being, 
; F. W. Vander Charles F. Swift 
have always wanted to know WG Re Oscar 8 
about yourself H 8 ° 
You will cherish this book for - — eid - 
having given you the first real | air Frank A. Vand 
understanding of your body and A Cha Evans Hug 
mind. It shows how you may be soa 
4 shletoobtaina superior life; itex 
‘ plains how you may make use of natural laws to your own advantage 
J 


| Th 


im@garts cannot 


tained elsewhere at any price 


plains the dangers and after-effects of 
exercise and excessively deep breathing 


The 
Swoboda } 
System : 


To-day 


the principles 


it also ex 


Mai] the Coupon 


Write today 


my Free 


is as Book and full particulars 
ff . | before it slips your mind. You owe it te 
effective yourself at least to learn the full facts Y 4 
f /\ concerning the Swoboda System 
or f } 1 conscious evolution for men and A 
/ \ women. Mail the coupon or a post 


card now, 


\ Alois P. Swoboda 


\. 1988 Aeolian Bldg. 7 
New York City 7 « 


Women ( F \ 
as ™~ i) 
for - \ 


Men > 


ity 


before you forget 


ns 
wa Name 


v4 
Address 


be 
dt shows the un 
limited possibilities for you through conscious evo 
| lution of your cells; it explains my discoveries 
and what they are doing for men and women, 

Thousands have advanced themselves in 
every way through a better realization 
4 and conscious use of 
| which I have discovered and which 
| TI disclose with my book 

j 


tree Py 


My book will give you a better anderstanding of your 
self than you could obtain from a college course 
information which it 
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Why save at the spigot and 
waste at the bunghole? 

eaky piston rings are the bunghole of your motor, losing 
it least 25% of the power, gasoline and oil. Why econo- 
yp mize in car operation and neglect the biggest waste ? 
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THE GOLD TOKEN 


Concluded from Page 15) 


She had touched the wrong string. She 
marveled at the dexterity of his overlarge 
spongy hands with the cards, and was silent 
for a long while. 

“Do you mind if I talk?” she asked at 


| length. 


“No,” he said without looking up. 

“‘Something you said at breakfast this 
morning has puzzled me greatly. We had 
been talking of labor waste as the only form 
of absolute waste in the world, and you 
said—I think I have it exactly—you said 
that, as the people who were ultimately to 
be most benefited by labor-saving devices 
had always and stubbornly resisted them, 
so now they were opposed to the gold- 
money standard. I don’t see that.” 

Before answering her he put down the 
cards, lighted a terrific cigar, held it at half 
arm’s length, and waved it gently to 
achieve a certain effect in spiral blue smoke. 

“You can see that money at all is a labor- 
saving device?” 

“With a little thought I might,” said 
Helen. ‘‘The idea is new to me.” 

“People,” he said slowly, “are contin- 
ually engaged in producing and exchanging 
goods. A man who has produced a thousand 
bushels of wheat more than he needs for his 
own consumption wishes to exchange it, let 
us say, for cloth, of which another man has 
produced a surplus that he will be willing 
to exchange for wheat. Without money in 


| general use, those two would have to make 


physical contact. That would entail a 
needless expenditure of time and labor. It 
is more complicated. The man who has a 
surplus of wheat does not wish to exchange 
all of it for cloth—no more than the other 
wishes to exchange al! of his cloth for wheat. 
Each produces a surplus of one thing to be 
exchanged for a variety of other things. 
Now weinvent money. Itissimplya labor- 
saving convenience, universally adopted 
among civilized people—a thing of small 
bulk inwhich the exchange value of all things 
is instantly expressed.’ 

“Yes; I see it now,” said Helen. 

‘Then, if we admit that money of any 
kind is a labor-saving device, does it not 
logically follow that, as between several 
kinds of money, we should choose the great- 
est labor saver?” 

‘That is ” said Helen. 

“A ton of gold will do the work of eight- 
een tons of silver. The cost of moving a 
ton of gold from place to place is no greater 
than the cost of moving a ton of silver.” 

‘IT should never have thought of money 
like that,”’ said Helen. 

“It is a simple question of tools. So long 
as our competitor countries, or most of 
them, used the silver-money tool, it did not 
matter; but as all the countries with whicl 
we really compete have adopted the more 
efficient money tool, which is gold, we can 
not afford to continue using silver. 

“In 1873 the German Empire, having 
gained command of a large supply of 
money by extorting a huge war indemnity 


from France, proceeded to reform her 
monetary system. She adopted the gold 
tool. That displaced a large amount of 


silver from circulation in Germany, which, 
offered for sale on the world’s silver market, 
caused the price of silver to fall. Then the 
Latin Union—France, Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Greece—abandoned the 
inefficient money tool and ceased to coin 
the five-frane silver piece. That caused 
silver to fall more. It is clear that, if we are 
to hold our own with Europe in the world’s 
trade, we too shall have to work with’ the 
money of highest efficiency.” 
“Yes,"’ said Helen 

“The larger and the more valuable th e 
exc hanges that take place between pedple, 
he said, ‘‘the more important itis. You can 
judge the capacity and prosperity of a peo- 
ple by the money with which they work. 
The poorest country in the world is prob- 
ably Korea. The Koreans produce hardly 
any more than suffices for their own con- 
sumption. An individual income of four or 
five dollars a month is thought large. For 
their exchange, as you might suppose, they 
use the least efficient metal money known 
in the civilized world. It is nominally 
copper, but really a kind of spelter—five 
hundred pieces to the dollar 

‘Imagine trying to con nduct the ex- 
changes of a great nation with money like 
that! What a waste of labor and time it 
would mean! If cheap money could make 
people prosperous the Koreans ought to be 
the most prosperous people in the world.” _ 


That finished the exposition. Leaving 
Helen to her digestion of it, he returned to 
his solitaire. 

“People talk emotionally about a thing 
they imperfectly understand,” she said. 
“That was what impressed me most this 
evening. Why not give wide publicity to 
the simple explanation you have made to 
me? ? Itis very convincing. 

“*Nobody would believe it,” said Cesar 
shortly. ‘‘It’s too obvious. A labor-saving 
device must win on its sheer utility, as this 
one will.” 

~ ou are sure of the outcome, then 

‘Absolutely! We had only to keep the 
country gold-solvent until election. That 
was provided for to-day. Here; look at 
this! It’s probably the finest collection of 
its kind in the world.”” He handed to her 
from the table a beautifully printed foreign 

catalogue of rare tapestries, and went on 
with his solitaire. 

“It must be almost priceless,” 
after ten minutes. 

His game just then came out successful] 

He pushed the card table from him and 
said: 

“It is. I bought it this afternoon.” 

As they were leaving the library together, 
the extension telephone instrument on th« 
table sounded an alarm. Helen, being 
nearest, picked it up at a nod of permission 
from Cesar. 

‘One of your young men wants to speak 
to you,” she said, putting the instrument 
ya n and holding out the receiver to him. 

Cc wesar impatiently put the receiver to his 
ear. ‘‘Who is it?” he asked. 

A voice answered: 

‘It is Postgate. I ™ 

Cesar banged the receiver up. 

That was the only way in which Sammy 
could hope ever to reach the ear of Caesar 
again. It had failed. Very well! He would 
show even Cesar that he could be danger- 
ous. He went early to the bank the next 
morning and cleared his desk of private 
papers. Then he went and took a desk in 
the office of his broker; and at ten o’clock 
he waited, as everybody else did, to see the 
stock market fall into a terrible panic. 

That did not happen. The market opened 
weak, rallied, and closed strong. It was 
rumored again that the house of Cesar was 
buying stocks. The broker asked Sammy, 
who said he didn’t care who bought stocks; 
the country was “‘ busted!” 

On the next day Samuel Postgate pub- 
ished a demonstration of the statistical 
bankruptcy of the United States. It was 
presented as the work of the foreign 
exchange expert of one of the great inter 
national banking houses. It produced a 
sensation and caused speculators to sell a 
ot of stocks; but they sold them all to 
( @sar. 

The wall of silver ruin and bankruptcy, 
thought to be like granite and a thousand 
feet thick, was only a sheet of brown paper, 
and Cesar had poked his finger through it 
at the psychological moment. The cause of 
silver was lost on the second Tuesday of the 
next November, but the cause of gold had al- 
ready been won on the day he formed a poo! 
to sell one hundred million dollars of foreigr 
credit, to be remitted to Europe in lieu of 
gold. It was purely psychological. 

Nobody wanted gold to hoard if he was 
sure he could get it, and the line of people, 
with greenbacks, at the United States 
Subtreasury dissolved. Czsar’s pool never 
sold so much as ten million dollars of foreign 
credit. Confidence was restored by daring 
Europe never wanted to be paid off in 
gold, or at all—provided she could be; sh« 
was willing te take dividend and interest 
bearing securities instead of gold. And sh« 
took so many more of these than was neces- 
sary to pay our debt abroad, and so many 
goods besides, that, even before Sammy had 
lost the whole of his fifty thousand dollars 
treasure ships were arriving at New York 
instead of leaving. 

Postgate became, then, a customer’s man 
in a broker’s office and received a salary for 
adv —e other people how to speculate. 

And, otherwise, it was as the old cashier 
had said: Other physical traces of that 
crisis have been effaced and people have 
forgotten how silly they were; but to this 
day strangers in Wall Street, who notice 
everything, pass the United States Sub- 
treasury, look at the bronze figure of George 
Washington, and wonder why the man wh: 
started to clean it up, and got as far as th« 
knees, never finished his job. 


o” 


said Helen 
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glasses and meek, thick braids, and from 
these prejudicing attributes Percival’s eyes 
wandered to a little girl with taffy-colored 
hair and bright china-blue eyes. 

In some strange fashion, however, he 
always had to dance with Becky. And as 
the frustrated little figure, in its shiny black 
pumps and white kid gloves, guided the 
grateful Becky through the waltz the nurses 
in the hall, peeping through the open door- 
way-—each of the class had, of course, to 
be brought and taken away by a nurse 
whispered among themselves: ‘I suppose 
they'll marry when they grow up.” 

As for parties, both Percival and his sis- 
ters gave many of these. On the evening of 
Percival’s eighth birthday, for example, 
thirty little boys and girls arrived at the 
Fifth Avenue mansion under convoy of 
their respective nurses. For the occasion, 
the gardener of the Oaktops Estate had 
sent in several hundred dollars’ worth of 
flowers; men in livery served the refresh- 
ments to the tiny guests; a small orchestra 
was there for dancing; and for a fee of one 
hundred dollars a specialist in children’s 
entertainment devised games and put on a 
Punch and Judy Show. 

From his corner of the room Mr. Agley 
Rasher viewed with undisguised dismay 
those thirty small faces, waiting for their 
amusement to be laid out for them. 

“Just like their elders—always have to 
have a bunch of Metropolitan singers or a 
few cabaret artists cutting up for them,” 
thought he. “No wonder the se ric h people 
never learn to amuse themselves. 

Presently he voiced these sentiments to 
Miss Finch 

“Too much of the shredded stuff,”’ mur- 
mured he. 

“I beg pardon?” said this lady. 

“‘T mean to say,” said the young tutor, 
‘that I don’t believe in this elaborate sort 
of thing for children. Look at Percival 
now,” and his eyes followed the staid, im- 
maculate little figure in its Tuxedo coat; 
“he'd have a good deal better chance of 
getting some resources of his own if he were 
jumping round, saying ‘Come on; let’s 
play charades.’”’ 

Miss Finch looked at Mr. Agley Rasher 
with the equivocal expression of one admir- 
ing a sunset from a barbed-wire fence. If 
only his chin had not been nipped out in 
exactly the right place these views of his 
would have-been even more uncomfortable. 

After he had been in the Fifth Avenue 
house for s¢veral weeks Mr. Rasher laid out 
a course of reading for his charge. “If he 
can’t meet anybody in real life except his 
own set, let him meet them in books,” was 
the line on which he moved. And he gave 
the eight-year-old boy David Copperfield. 


Rasher Does His Best 


Percival read thirstily of the little boy of 
Blunderstone Rookery, and it was plain 
that he considered David's misfortunes al- 
most a privilege. Looking up one day from 
the chapter that tells of the hero’s vicarious 
meal at Canterbury, Percival said: 

“Gee, only my age and doing all those 
things by himself!" He gazed dreamily 
into space for a moment and then looked up 
suddenly. ‘I say, Mr. Rasher,” he asked, 

‘do things ever happen to rich boys?” 

Mr. Rasher gazed curiously at his ¢ harge. 
it was the first time he had ever heard him 
allude to his wealth 

“Who told you that you were rich, Per- 

val?” 

“Why, nobody at all; but I must be, 

ou see, because if | weren't I'd be living 
like boys in books.” 

Yes; in spite of Miss Finch’s care that 

no reference to money should ever occur, 
Percival had drawn his own conclusions. 
How could he otherwise, indeed? Mr. 
Rasher thought he would have been very 
tupid not to have done so; in fact, he had 
ilways sniffed at the tale of a friend of his 
who had been tutor to the very richest 
little boy in America. 

“Would you believe it!” had related this 
friend in support of his contention that rich 
children of wise parents were brought up in 
absolute unconsciousness of their surround- 
ings: “That boy smashed his camera one 
day and came running up to me. ‘Oh,’ 
cried he, ‘I’ve broken it, and where shall I 

r get enough.money to buy a new one?” 
‘Humph!" had snorted Mr. Rasher. 

“His powers of observation must have been 

limited 
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PUTTING ON PERCIVAL 


Continued from Page 17) 


“Well, yes, Percival’’—and the tutor 
turned his tidy profile about—‘‘you are 
rich—that’s true.” 

“What am I going to do about it, any- 
way? How am] ever going to getac hance 
to fight or—or do anything?” 

Percival looked at Mr. Rasher appeal- 
ingly. Already he had commenced to love 
the tall young man with the chin clipped 
out in just the right way and the kind hazel 
eyes. Like Freda, Mr. Rasher was some- 
one with whom you could talk. He hung 
now on his answer. 

“Oh,” responded the tutor cheerfully, 
‘there are lots of rich boys who have done 
things—got famous, you know.” 

Percival’s face lighted up. 

“Who are they?” he asked. 

Mr. Rasher looked at his watch. 

“Five o'clock,” said he; “‘time for you 
to dress for dinner now. But I’ll tell you 
what I'll do: I'll make out a list of rich 
boys who have done things, and have it for 
you to-morrow.” 


Rich Boys Who Made Good 


With this promise, the boy departed for 
his room. Beyond the studiously draped 
curtains of red and black he found Tomp- 
kins laying out his Tuxedo coat, his dress 
shirt and his pumps. 

“*My bath ready, Tompkins?” asked he. 

“Yes, Mr. Percival; and I shal! wait ’ere 
to ’elp you get into your things.” 

Since Grunwald’s departure the fourth- 
floor footman had valeted Percival; and 

iis services for the boy differed in no wise 
from those he would have performed for a 
grown-up man. Each morning and evening 
he drew Percival’s bath; each morning and 
evening he laid out his proper clothes. After 
a suit was taken off he took it downstairs, 
cleaned and pressed it. In similar fashion 
the shoes were gathered up each evening, 
cleaned, and returned in the morning. 

Nor were Tompkins’ duties by any means 
trivial. Percival’s wardrobe now cost an 
annual sum of several thousand dollars. A 
boy’s tailor made him suits costing any- 
where from thirty-five to fifty dollars, and 
overcoats costing seventy-five. His shirts, 
of specially selected materials, were made to 
order at twelve dollars each; his neckties 
were all of the finest silk; and a bootmaker 
made his various boots and shoes. Then, 
too, his varied activities had to be met by 
many types of costume. There were riding 
togs and tennis togs and sports clothes; 
there was a lightweight Tuxedo suit for 
summer and another for winter; there were 
several long-trousered and short-jacketed 
Eton suits, and any number of overcoats. 
The truth of it was, in fact, that the ward- 
robe of this miniature society man was 
little less fitful and expensive than that of 
his father 

The next day Mr. Rasher appeared in the 
nursery with his reviving list of rich boys. 
He had half a dozen or so names, ranging 
from that of Marcus Aurelius to young Van 
Rensselaer, the last of the Dutch patroons. 
In between were set Frederick Barbarossa, 
Henry the Fifth, of England, and that clever 
de’ Medici boy, son of the rich old Lorenzo, 
who, afterward Pope Leo X, became a car- 
dinal at fourteen. For days the tutor enter- 
tained Percival with tales of these youths. 
To them the boy listened greedily; but to 
any personal application of their success he 
constantly demurred. 

“But, Mr. Rasher,” he protested, “‘ those 
boys all had countries they could rule over, 
or something like that; and there were 
Crusades going on, and all sorts of fights. 
Look at that Henry the Fifth—how he got 
into battles when he was only thirteen or 
so. Miss Finch would never let me get into 
a battle—now you know she wouldn’t!” 

The picture of the half-buttoned English 
lady bundling her charge into a limousine 
and sending him off to the field of battle 
with a tutor and a nurse tugged at the 
corners of Mr. Rasher’s mouth. 

“Well,” said he, “perhaps not. But you 
can go into politics, you know—be a gov- 
ernor, or something like that.” 

Meantime Percival's two sisters had gone 
on their several ways of development. 
Marian was graduating from school the fol- 
lowing year, and Hildegarde was now away 
at one of those easy-going schools in the 
country where horseback riding was the 
main feature of the curriculum. 

The wisdom of this last step had been re- 
vealed by an examination given Hildegarde. 


” 


“Write me,” said the teacher, “the twelve 
things you are sure you know.” 

In response to this Hildegarde had sub- 
mitted a list commencing with Longfellow’s 
Psalm of Life and ending in this piece of 
pure empiricism: A cockroach! 

““Whatever can she mean by that?”’ won- 
dered the teacher. 

At last a light dawned on her. Thescience 
class had been responsible for it. Here 
Hildegarde had been asked to give an ex- 
amination of this insect worthy of his po- 
sition as a leading orthopterous citizen 

The result of this was that her father and 
Miss Finch decided to let her follow her 
natural bent, which was—briefly—a horse. 

Yet Hildegarde was not a representative 
rich girl. She would have been just as likely 
to happen in any circle of life. The only 
proof needed of this fact was the high stand- 
ing of her sister Marian. Marian, who was 
now sixteen, was, in fact, the kind of pupil 
who inspired her teachers to say: “The rich 
girl in our classrooms is just as interested 
and alert and resourceful as the girl who is 
brought up in a less guarded atmosphere.” 

Though, together with her maid and the 
one remaining governess, Mademoiselle 
Cauchois, the older Van Hook girl still lived 
on the fourth floor, she was already being 
trained for her flights into the outer world. 
This training came largely in the schoolgirl 
luncheons, which from time to time she 
was permitted to give in the big downstairs 
dining room. Here the girl was intrusted 
with the privilege of selecting her floral deco- 
rations, with the supervision of the menu 
and the seating of her guests. 

In making out her lists for luncheons Mar- 
ian always had conflicts with Miss Finch. 

“What!” said the deputy mother one 
day, when looking over the list of guests in- 
vited to one of these luncheons. “‘Y ou’re not 
going to invite that Grafter girl, are you? 
What do you think of that, Mrs. Dulcimer?” 
And she turned to that militant lady, now 
staying in the house. 

“Grafter!” screamed the old society 
leader. “Those dreadful people whose 
grandfather kept a pastry shop! Why, of 
course Marian can’t have her! I declare 
these schools nowadays are nothing but 
derricks to pull nouveau-riche parents into 
society. Those Grafters have tried every- 
thing else and failed; and now this! Wood- 
ticks—just worming themselves in!” 

Marian’s supreme battle came, however, 
when she announced her intention of going 
to college. 

“What!” exclaimed her father, looking 
dazed, as though she had just said she was 
going to a Tibetan monastery. “Oh, come 
now, Marian; what do you want to do that 
for? Well, well; see your grandmother.” 

The grandmother echoed Mr. Van Hook. 

“What put such a notion as this into 
your head?”’ asked she. 

“Because,” said the seventeen-year-old 
girl, “‘I want to have an interest in life 
not just this empty society round.” 

“Empty!” ejaculated Mrs. Dulcimer. 
“My life’s been just about as e empty as an 
automobile at a football game 

“But I want it to be filled with other 
kinds of things.” 


Grandmotherly Diplomacy 


The old lady looked at her with her pol- 
ished onyx eyes. In her long and successful 
career of keeping other people from doing 
what they most wanted to do she had 
learned one fast principle—always to yield 
the future. She wrapped it up now and 
handed it to Marian. 

“Very well,” said she gently, after a long 
silence; “I'll let you go to college Just 
wait; there’s a condition: I’ll let you go if 
you promise to come out next November.” 

The girl gave the promise with a light 
heart—one year was not very long to wait, 
after all. At eighteen, therefore, Marian 
made her début, and that same autumn 
Percival was sent away to school. The two 
events were about equally significant. 

When it came time to leave, Mr. Rasher 
put out his hand and looked solemnly down 
into the boy’s face. 

““Good-by, Percival,” said he. “Don’t 
forget me, or what I've told you about those 
rich boys who made good.” 

The boy could not speak. He only gave 
one long look at the well-molded chin and 
the clear hazel eyes. It was as though he 
were committing to heart the beloved land- 
marks of a familiar scene, which he now 
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might merely visit again. Freda, and now 
Mr. Rasher! It was too much. And the 
little ten-year-old boy, whose loves had all 
been salaried, whose communions were 
scattered like pollen before the wind, went 
to his room and cried. It was no wonder 
that already he had a deep conviction of the 
perishability of all relationships. 

The school to which he was sent was one 
of the most fashionable of such institutions. 
This meant that it was one of the most 
simple. Pupils here were not permitted to 
have either motor or saddle horse. Even 
the democratic bicycle and canoe were tol- 
erated only by special permission. All the 
boys were forbidden to leave the sckool 
boundaries. They could not go home for 
Thanksgiving; and even the legendary 
boxes from home were restricted to fruit. 

Taken away from the stimulating cur- 
tains, removed from the ministrations of 
Tompkins, Percival slept now in a tiny 
room not much larger than a ship’s cabin 
and curtained from that of his neighbor by 
a mere scrap of most “unimaginative 
cretonne. For the first time in his life the 
boy now dressed himself and drew his own 
bath. Indeed, the sole relics of past pomp 
were the tortoise-shell toilet things, crested 
and initialed, with which Tompkins had 
stuffed his bag. 


Percival Goes to School 


Mr. Agley Rasher had cherished some 
hope of what Simpgelt might do for Perci- 
val; and, in a way, the hope was well 
founded. The school insisted upon a satis- 
factory scholarship. Its enrollment in- 
cluded a number of boys from families of 
comparative poverty. And in the class- 
rooms absolutely no discrimination was 
made between poor boy and rich boy. 

Mr. Rasher, however, had not counted 
on certain subtle discriminations. He had 
not counted, for one thing, on Mrs. Huckster 
Bluesang. 

This lady, the wife of the head master, 
was round and dark, and as sweet as a choco- 
late cream; and she passed herself to only a 
favored few of the school’s pupils. 

Percival was doomed to be one of these 
few. When he was first received in Mrs. 
Bluesang’s apartments she was standing on 
a handsome Bokhara rug, given to her by 
the richest member of last year’s gradu- 
ating class, and immediately in front of a 
vase of orchids, given to her by this year’s 
wealthiest sixth-form man. 

‘And so this is Percival Dulcimer Van 
Hook!” dripped the lady, taking the boy’s 
hand. “‘ We are glad to have you, Perciv al; 
and I’m sure you are going to like it here.’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Bluesang; I am sure I am,” 
replied the well-bred little rich boy. 

“T’ll tell you what to do next Sunday 
you come over to see me and we'll have a 
good time. I have a collection of butter- 
flies that all my boys love—you like butter- 
flies, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Bluesang,” responded 
Percival enthusiastically; and the follow- 
ing Sunday he went. 

When he got back to his corridor he 
dropped into the little room adjoining his. 
This was occupied by Norman Maldoon, an 
eleven-year-old boy from one of the New 
England cities. Theson of a physician of that 
place, he had been brought up in compara- 
tive poverty; and the tuition at Simpgelt of 
one thousand dollars a year represented a 
great deal of pinching on the part of his 
parents. 

**Where have you’been?”’ asked Norman, 
turning round from his little chiffonier. 

““Over at Mrs. Bluesang’s. Why weren't 
you there? Say, she’s got the daisiest collec- 
tion of butterflies!” 

The other boy gave his red hair a savage 
sleek. Norman's brushes were not real tor- 
toise shell. They were celluloid and shabby. 

“Why wasn’t I there!” he repeated sneer- 
ingly. “Say, who do you think lam? My 
father isn’t worth any fifty millions.” 

“Ismine?” asked Percival, turning wide- 
eyed to his neighbor. 

“Oh, come now; quit your kidding! 
Don’ t tell me you don’t know.’ 

“Honest!” said Percival, and he stared 
in bewilderment at that archipelago of 
freckles. ‘‘Who told you so?” he asked. 

“Why, hasn’t it been in the newspapers 
right straight along?—all about your thou- 
sand dollar party last Christmas; and the 
tree that had to be grown for you special, 

(Concluded on Page 56 
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( In offering the public the first complete Think of the unlimited and reserve | 
, line of cars ever produced by one manufac- power and flexibility of eight silent slidi 
ee turer we take particular pleasure in announc- sleeve-valve cylinders. 
ing the luxurious Willys-Knight Eight. It seems to be propelled by air—so quiet, | 
Everyone is now familiar with the epoch- positive and vibrationless is the smooth motion 
‘ making performance of the Knight motor. It seems to pick up and dash without 
k | Last year we marketed 12,000 Knights. hesitation, halt or any noticeable mechanical 
This is more Knights than all American action. It glides up hill on high with the 
manufacturers combined ever before built ease of coasting down. | 
\ | These matchless motors with their silent In it you lose all sense of being driven 
sliding sleeve-valves are daily growing more At all speeds you move with complete rest 
| and more efficient; are daily making new and repose | 
history and new records for efficiency, power, A Willys-Knight Eight stock mod 
life and economy. taken right off the show room floor is the 
For several years our engineering staff smoothest-riding thing on wheels! 
has been designing, developing and _per- After the first 1000 miles it is better; | 
' | } fecting a Knight Eight. after 1500 miles it is still better; after 2000 
! It is now ready for the market —for you. miles still better—and so it continues to im 
J | For a brand-new sensation in driving prove month in and out— indefinitely! | | 
, luxury this Willys-Knight Eight will give This kight, we believe, sets a new ma 
; you a decided thrill! several notches above the best that has here 
! | It is super-efficient. Its efficiency is al- tofore been offered in motor performance | 
most uncanny ! It is the last word in mechanical devel | 
Think of eight cylinders free from the ment and body refinement 
| noise, wear and tear of valves and cams! It is the car for you 
The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Manufacturers of W . : a | 
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Willys-Kaight Four Coupe $ 
Willys-Knight Four Touring $ 
Willys-Knight Four Limousine $1950 | 
ys-Knight Four Sedan $ 
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The Light Four 


Five Passenger Touring 





Specifications 





Wh ase 106 inches 
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A Complete 





Line of Automobiles 


All New Values 


From your point of view this 
announcement is most im- 
portant. 


For herein we set forth the 
achievement toward which 
this company has aimed for 
the last eight years. 


This achievement, in a word, 
is the completion of our 
gigantic organization to a 
point where we could make 
and market a complete line 
of automobiles under one 
head. 


One executive organization, 
one factory management, 
one purchasing unit, 
one sales expense, 
one group of dealers plan, 
produce and sell the entire 
line. 


Buying power is concentrated. 
Costs are distributed over 
all these cars. The savings 
are enormous. 


As a result we are producing 
cars of exceptional quality 
-and marketing them at 
unusually low prices. 


Every car is built to a rigid 
standard of performance, 


comfort and appearance. 


The new Light Four at $665 
is a striking example. 


It has good style—built low 
with harmonious and full 
sweeping body lines. It is 
a beautiful car in every 
sense of the word. 


The motor is powerful, quiet 
and of sturdy construction. 
The turning radius is short. 
The car has a quick accel- 
eration and is built to tour 
safely and comfortably from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


And with all these good quali- 
ties zt rides beautifully. The 
soft cushions, the long and 
resilient cantilever rear 
springs, the large tires (31x 
4) and the proper balance in 
construction absorb all 
types of jolts—the choppy 
cobblestone, the cuppy 
macadam and the heavy 
ruts and thank-you-ma’ams 
of the American highways. 


Yet this is but one of the new 
Willys-Overland values. 


Never before have the econ- 
omies of vast production 
been available for buyers 
of every class of car. 


And the Overland Policy of 
vreater production, highe r 
quality, lower price is ex- 
emplified in every model 
and type. 


The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Automobiles 
“Made in U. S. A.” 





Two Passenger Roadster 
Light Four, 104 in. wheelbas« $650 





Four Seater Sport Model 
The Country Club, 104 in. wheelbase $750 





Big Four Roadster, 112 in. wheelbase $835 
Light Six Roadster, 116 in. wheelbase $970 





Big Four Coupé, 112 in. wheelbase $1250 
Light Six Coupé, 116 in. wheelbase $1385 





Big Four Touring, 112 in. wheelbase $850 
Light Six Touring, 116 in. wheelbase $985 





——— 
Big Four Sedan, 112 in, wheelbase $1450 
Light Six Sedan, 116 in. wheelbase $1585 


All prices f. o. 6. Toledo 
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Welding saved this 
concern 87 days’ 
shut-down 


By avoiding a tie-up or delay 
in production through the quick, 
permanent répair of some im- 
portant piece of machinery, one 
use of this process in your plant 
times its 
cost. You can probably avail 
your elf of the 


may save you many 


increased 
strength, economy and simplicity 
of welding in the manufacture 
of metal parts, as thousands of 


others are doing. It will also pay 
you to investigate its use in re- 


pair work, 


hese Os 


| welding fuses two 


Oxy-acet ylene 


pieces of metal by intense heat into 
one picce with the strength of the 
original metal 
It is easily understood—any work- 
man who understands metals can 
learn quickly to do efficient work. We 
furnish high-grade welding apparatus 
for $60 (Canada, $75); Prest-O-Lite 
Acetylene Service and special blow- 
pipe for cutting metals at extra cost, 
Prest-O-Lite Di ed 'Acetylene is fur- 
' ed in ¢ enient cylinders, making the 
wel P tht portable for use inside or 
outside the shop. The Prest-O-Lite system 
of exchanging empty cylinders for full ones 
i res iversal, perpetual service. Avoids 
t tial investment and depreciation in 
rred in making crude acetylene in car 
} ) Ty res better welds, 
icker work and lower operating costs, 
If you use a bolt, rivet or threaded joint 
he manufacture of any metal product, it 
will pay you to learn the savings in time and 
il, and the added strength and neat- 
flered you by oxy-acetylene welding, 
Qur illustrated literature probably 
« ‘ protita le use your 
iness. Write for it. 
The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 
U.& Main Offices and Factory 
hl VAY bi \ 
4 n ’ ¥ 
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‘WORLDS LARGEST MAKERS OF | 
| DISSOLVED ACETYLENE 
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| gave to your guests!” 
| out with a whack of the brush. 


THE SATURDAY 


(Conctuded from Page 52) 

up in Vermont; and the moving pictures 
you gave that night, which cost five hundred 
dollars; and all the expensive things you 
Each item came 
Norman 
was like the tricoteuses of the French Revo- 
lution, bookkeeping with their needles in 
aristocratic heads. “‘And how about that 
five-thousand-dollar cradle of yours they 

hunted all over Europe for? Do your - 4 


| nurses and governesses and tutors still rock 


| bewilderment. 


you to sleep in that?” 

The well-bred little rich boy left the ill- 
bred little poor boy with an overwhelming 
They wrote about him in 
the newspapers! Perhaps boys and girls 


| in Japan and Finland knew about him and 
| his Christmas parties! What was that Mr. 


Rasher had said about being famous— why, 


| here he was famous already, and without 





| eagerly 


lifting a hand! And through the bewilder- 
ment ran a dizzy sensation of triumph. The 
preéminence all boys love was here, already 
prepared for him. 

The breadth and depth of the triumph 
were all the greater because of their unex- 
pectedness. Mingling heretofore entirely 
with children of his own class, he had never 
been the object of particular attention. At 
Bailey’s Beach and Miss Leapton’s every- 
body else had much the same apportion- 
ment as hisown. The question of how much 
he was really worth had never entered his 
head. It had certainly never occurred to him 
that mere money could make him a hero. 

In the course of the next few weeks, how- 
ever, he was to be converted more and more 
to the general impressiveness of millions. 
One occasion, in particular, stamped him 
deeply. This was an incident arising from 
Simpgelt’s rule to the effect that boys in the 
lower forms should not be given more than 
a quarter a week for spending money. 

One Monday morning Percival, in com- 
pany with Norman Maldoon, walked up to 
the head master for his allotment. Just in 
front of them a boy of twelve—Quentin 
Millrick, whom Percival had known all his 
life—wasin conversation with Mr. Bluesang. 

“Here you are, Quentin,” said the head 
master finally; “‘here’s your quarter.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself, Mr. Blue- 
sang,” retorted the boy; “keep it for the 
canary bird’s seed. I think I can get by on 
this.” And, pulling from his pocket a thick 
roll of yellow-backed bills, he walked away. 

““Gee!”’ remarked Norman to Percival 
some moments later. ‘Think of having all 
that money!” It was plain that he was 
dazzled, and Percival felt that his own pres- 
tige was endangered. 

“How much is Quentin Millrick’s father 
worth?” asked he suddenly of Norman as 
they walked over the campus. 


The $100,000 Debutante 


“Oh, "bout ninety millions, I guess,”’ said 
the careful tabulator of figures. 

Percival felt, more than ever, that he had 
been beaten at his own game. He would 
write home for one of those sheaves of bills 
to show Norman Maldoon. And that mo- 
ment there was born in the boy that com- 
petition in lavishness which was fostered by 
all his later associations. 

When he arrived home that Christmas 
his sister Marian had been formally pre- 
sented to society. This event had been 
highly endowed. The débutante’s clothes, 
including an eight-thousand-dollar set of 
furs, a one-thousand-dollar wrap, and six 
sets of underclothes, made by Docile at two 
hundred dollars for each set, had cost 
twenty thousand dollars. Even more than 
this, too, had been expended on the great 
Arabian Nights’ Ball which marked her en- 
trance into society. This affair, like that of 
every fashionable and wealthy débutante, 
was given at Madeira’s; andits background 
was tastefully composed of rugs, tapestries 
and Metropolitan singers. 

For the Christmas celebration the Van 
Hook family always went to their country 
place onthe Hudson. This year, as Percival 
sat down to the family dinner he looked 
curiously at his sister Marian. 

“Ts it true,” asked he, “that father gave 
you a fifty-thousand-dollar string of pearis 
when you came out?” 

“Why, Percival,” cried Miss Finch, 
“what a vulgar thing toask! Who told you 
such a thing?” 

“Oh,” said he carelessly, “‘a boy at our 
school; he read that Marian was called the 
hundred-thousand-dollar débutante. Tell 
me, Marian’’—and he turned to his sister 
“did you cost more than Quentin 


| Millrick’s sister?” 


EVENING POST 


Marian gave a little laugh. She was now 
a lovely looking girl of eighteen, with the 
glossy gold and brown tints of a violin. To 
this resemblance the small head on the long 
throat, the slender line of the waist and the 
bounding curve of the body gave a final per- 
suasion. And Marian was like a violin. 
She could be tuned to any key. Just as she 
had been absorbed by the life at school, 
she was plainly vibrating now to her new 
surroundings. Already the competitions 
and exhilarations of wealth were claiming 
her, just as they were claiming Percival. 
Her old grandmother had risked nothing in 
giving her the future. 

Marian’s adaptability was not by any 
means a chance thing. It was the product 
of a system of acceptance. All her life she 
had had education, amusement and travel 
laid out before her. It was not strange that 
now, when life offered her an unworthy and 
trivial program, she should prove just as 
tractable. In the close-companioned, de- 
pendent and weakening childhood of this 
system was found the reason why Mrs. Van 
Hook had submitted to her mother’s will in 
giving up the young diplomat with whom 
she had been tn love. It was equally re- 
sponsible for Percival’s easy acceptances. 


Money, Money, Everywhere 


During the next few years, it is true, 
Simpgelt showed no records of any failure 
on the part of the boy. There he was known 
as a fine, unassuming little chap, who was 
a good student and entered briskly into all 
the school activities. In spite of this fact, 
there was growing up more and more in the 
boy a censciousness of his separation from 
the rest of the world. This was particularly 
emphasized by his association with Norman 
Maldoon. 

One day, when the boy was thirteen and 
in the third form at Simpgelt, he looked in 
at his neighbor pounding away at Cesar’s 
campaigns. 

“T say, Norman,” he asked curiously, 
“what are you going to do when you grow 
up?’ 

“T’m going to be a lawyer, first of all; 
but then I’m going into some big business. 
There’s more chance to make money in 
business, father says.” 

Percival looked at the freckled face rather 
enviously. 

“You want to make money?” asked he. 

“Sure, Ido!” He looked up at Percival. 
“What are you going to do?” 

Percival looked rather vague. 

“Oh,” said he, remembering Mr. Rasher, 
“T don’t know—I guess I'll be a politician.”’ 

“Betcha you never do a thing!”” And 
the redhead stared up maliciously. 

“Betcha I do!” 

“What's the use? If I were as rich as 
you I'd never turn my hand. 

In these first years the rich boy tried 
hard to keep the memory of Henry the 
Fifth and Frederick Barbarossa before him. 
They, too, had been blighted by money. 
Somehow, though, that was different. In 
those days people were fighting battles with 
money for something else. Here at Simp- 
gelt all the poor boys were fighting, like 
Norman Maldoon, for money, and money 
alone. There was no Holy Land to restore; 
no kingdom to extend. And to battle for 
some vague ideal was much like fighting for 
a basket ball when everybody else was en- 
gaged in a scrimmage for a football. Such 
solitary aspirations were certainly the last 
thing for which his whole life—his life of 
being with somebody—had prepared him. 

So, though he still had the desire to make 
something of himself, the boy somehow felt 
outside the combat. There was nothing to 
do but compete in lavishness with those 
boys whose background was the same as his 
own. As the result of this, Percival found 
himself at fifteen in possession of two cars 
one closed and the other open—a special 
chauffeur; a motor boat, with a captain to 
run it; a sailboat, with a man to sail it; a 
valet; and some thousands of dollars’ 
worth of clothes. 

During the summer that he was fifteen 
Quentin Millrick, now one of his best friends, 
came to visit him; anc in his honor Perciv al 
arranged a party for twenty boys and girls, 
all of whom were to motor over from neigh- 
boring estates. 

“What are you going to give them?” 
asked Quentin when Percival was making 
the arrangements. 

“Why, must I give them something? I 
hadn’t thought of it.” 

“Oh, I'd give 'em some little trifle—the 
whole thing oughtn’t to cost you more than 
four hundred. That’s about all I spent on 
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a party last week; just gave the girls card- 
cases and the fellows gold stickpins—that’s 
all.” 

“But,” stammered Percival, “I’ve over- 
drawn my allowance something fierce and I 
don’t believe father would stand for it.” 

“That’s easy,” said Quentin cheerfully; 
“just go up to town and order them, and 
charge them to the office. Your father will 
never even notice it.” 

Percival hesitated for a moment. 

“Oh, come now, Perc,” urged his friend, 
don’t be such a boob! Say, I pulled a 
good one off on mother the other day. I 
asked her for seventy-five dollars, to go into 
town with Old Beetles, my new tutor; 
and—say, there wasn’t a thing we didn’t 
do, from the roofs down to Marie Doro’s 
eyelashes! Right straight along Old Beetles 
had been footing the bills, and when we got 
home he asked me for the seventy-five. 
‘Not on your life!’ says I. ‘You'll get that 
over my dead body—no other way. You 
can just charge that up tothe office.” Wasn’t 
that a good one?” 

Before this courageous and crafty Greek, 
how could the memory of Mr. Rasher pre- 
vail, any more than the faded rose in your 
album against the brand-new June? Mr. 
Rasher and Freda—both of these affections 
of the boy were pressed flowers, that was 
the trouble. They represented only isolated 
and solitary roses—not the garden of family 
affection, blooming on from one phase of 
development to another. And in the lack 
of that steady and accompanying source of 
affection and ideals the boy’s will tumbled. 
He pressed the button there in his bedroom. 
The competition in lavishness was on. 


“ 


The Grafter Girl Wins 


Nobody came in response to the bell. 
He rang again—furiously, petulantly. At 
last one of the footmen appeared. 

“Order Stiles,” said he; “‘I want to go 
into town.” 

‘Yes, Mr. Percival,” replied the man, 
in his summer livery of whipcord. ‘The 
open car, of course, sir?” 

“Of course.” 

A few moments afterward Miss Finch 
came into the room where the two boys 
were talking. 

“Percival,” said she severely, “I wish 
you wouldn’t ring the bells so furiously. It 
makes such confusion. I’ve told you about 
it often.” 

The sulky-looking boy stared at her in- 
solently: 

“And I’ve told you often that I think 
we've got the slowest servants in New York. 
Why don’t you get somebody who hasn’t 
housemaid’s knee?” 

After that the boys motored into town 
and charged five hundred dollars’ worth of 
gifts for the party. On their return they 
found the house in confusion. Even as they 
drove up to the door, in fact, both of Perci- 
val’ssisters— now married to wealthy men- 
ran out between the two footmen. 

“Oh, Percival,” cried Marian, 
just had such frightful news 
from father 

“Dead?” asked Percival stoically. 

**Married!” shrieked both sisters; and 
they drew him into the living room. 

““Married!” he gasped. “Who to?” 

“That dreadful Grafter girl!”’ said Mar- 
ian—‘‘the one I used to go to school with. 
Grandmother was always fighting me about 
having her to luncheons; she said she was 
a dreadful climber.” 

“If she hadn’t been she never would 
have married father,”” commented Hilde- 
garde pleasantly. ‘‘ Past fifty, and with that 
red face and fat tummy!” 

““Why, she’s young, then!” Percival’s 
fac e grew white. “She'll have ——” 

“Of course,” said Hildegarde; “‘a warren 
of them!” 

“Tough luck, old man!” said Millrick, 
grinning from the corner. “‘Never mind; 
you'll probably get the most of it—eldest 
son, you know. They don’t generally like 
to cut the estate up into breakfast food.” 

“You don’t know father, then,” said 
Percival; “he’s a regular fool! Anybody 
can get round him—can’t they, Hilde- 
garde? an 

‘Indeed they can!” chirned in both girls. 

“Well,” said Percival, “I’m done for!” 
And, with the tremendous rage of having 
his competition in lavishness suddenly cut 
short, he stalked out of the room. 

It was for this noble emotion that the 
Sforza cradle, the careful nurses, the dep- 
uty mother, the Persian forms, the numer- 
ous lessons and the guarded atmosphere had 
preserved Percival Dulcimer Van Hook. 
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THE NEW ENGLISHWOMAN 


Continued from Page 22) 


That is one of the reasons why the improve- 
ment and care of child life has interested 
me so much; for infants are the potential 
citizens upon whom England will have to 
depend in her period of reconstruction.” 

Lord Northcliffe, who before the war 
was looked upon by the suffragists, militant 
and otherwise, as a living menace to their 
cause, has been completely won over by 
the marvelous war work done by England's 
women. 

“The war enthusiasm, which has killed 
all sorts of social amusement, which has 
converted young men and maidens who 


‘thought that golfing, lawn tennis, lunching 


and dining were essential to life, has effected 
what I believe to be a permanent change in 
the British life outlook,”’ Lord Northcliffe 
told me. ‘“‘I do not for one moment believe 
that when this terrific upheaval is over the 
frivolous life of hotels and seaside resorts 
will ever return. 

“The war has proved that women are 
able to accomplish much more than was 
ever expected of them. I will take one case 
in point: For many years the London tele- 
phone service has been the stock joke of 
Londoners and visiting foreigners. To-day, 
by actually timing all calls, it is as good as 
any I know of, despite the fact that the 
masculine element has been completely 
eliminated from its administration 

“‘War seems to have the faculty of in- 
creasing human energy to an extent not 
hitherto conceived. The young women you 
see acting as car conductors were probably 
last year engaged in handing out ribbons; 
to-day they are taking fares for eight or 
nine hours a day and seeing to it that they 
are properly paid. The wages are ten or 
eleven dollars a week. They are provided 
with well-managed restaurants for them- 
selves, rest rooms and medical attendance, 
and have proved to be every bit as efficient 
as men. Tosuch an extent has this become 
the case that men are now ashamed to be 
seen doing this kind of work, and will all 
explain to you that they have been either 
wounded or discharged from the army. 

‘““You will find no men—except very old 
men—acting as floorwalkers in stores, for 
example. Women are found to be quite as 
capable. Such work as running the dining 
cars on railroads is now in the hands of 
women, and is most effective. These, how- 
ever, are small tasks compared with those 
of running the gigantic munitions factories 
we have established all over the country, 
which are employing between a million 
and a million and a half women; and it is 
interesting to note that there is competition 
among them to get the dangerous work.” 


The End of Class Distinctions 


“We are not a very demonstrative peo- 
ple. Very little has been said about all these 
me nse and intricate changes; but the 
fact about the war in its one-hundred-and- 
tenth week is that, while raising an army of 
five and a half millions, we have maintained 
our export trade at almost the highest figure 
it has ever reached. This is due to two rea- 
sons: First, the patriotic rush of women 
into every sort of occupation which could 
help the war and thus relieve men for the 
many tasks for which they are physically 
unfitted; and second, the command of the 
sea enables us to sell our goods to any 
people desirous of buying them. 

‘The war has broken down class dis- 
tinctions in a way that nothing else could 
have done. Who, two years ago, would 
have imagined that wealthy young Mr. 
Jones would be serving as a private under a 
man who at that time was acting as his 
golf caddie? I know a lieutenant colonel, 
twice wounded and mentioned in dispatches, 
who two years ago was the janitor of an 
apartment house and had no more knowl- 
edge or thought of war than the average 
man has of the management of wild ani- 
mals. In two years we have created an 
absolutely democratic army, and one whose 
obstinacy and tenacity, combined with the 
inte rvention of the British fleet, constitutes 
Germany’s most gigantic blunder—that is, 
the blunder of Von Bethmann-Hollweg, con- 
sisting in not realizing that these vast forces 
would be put into opposition to the German 
schemes of the acquisition of Belgium, 
France and Russia. 

“A great many people are worrying 
themselves about after the war, and what is 
going to happen to all the women now do- 
ing men’s work. Well, we have found out 


that a great many men have been doing 
women’s work. Lots of young men in your 
country who read this would soon find that 
if they did the sort of work they are doing 
in the United States in any of the war 
countries, their existence would be ren- 
dered impossible by the attitude of women 
A very nice young American soldier, who 
was in London lately but of course not 
able to wear uniform, being an officer in the 
United States Army abroad—told me he 
simply could not stand the stares and whis- 
pered comments of women on the streets 

‘All our banks are being run by women 
clerks. I do not think any young man will 
be able to take up that sort of work any 
more. My own bank, which is as old as the 
United States, has found that women clerks 
are quite as ableasmen. Men club servants 
have had their last day. The whole races of 
butlers, footmen and flunkies have gone 
Each day sees a disappearance of some of 
John Bull’s most cherished institutions 
The butler seemed the most firmly in 
trenched man in the land two years ago 
To-day the manservant who has enlisted, 
and goes home from the trenches on two or 
three days’ leave, expresses very volubly 
his sentiments that he will ‘never do that 
sort of work any more.’ 

“What will become of these young 
soldiers? Many of them will return to the 
business in which they were, but not in 
clerical capacities. They want to be higher 
up or have land of their own. Statistics col- 
lected lately as to what the young soldier at 

e Front wants when he comes home show 
that he wants land; and that fact I imagine 
will lead to a complete upheaval of land- 
lords—not only in England but in the 
whole world. The Canadians and Austra 
lians are laying themselves out to catch these 
lusty young gunners and trenchdiggers; 
but we do not mean to let too many of 
them wander from the old country; and 
1 have no doubt that very attractive prop- 
ositions will be offered to retain them.” 


The Husbands of the Future 


‘The war has seen the practical dis 
appearance of the horse as a source of 
amusement. The war has seen the checking 
of such games as football and cricket to an 
immense extent, and I do not believe they 
will ever be revived on anything like the 
scale we had them. 

‘Instead of people disliking soldiering, 
it has been found that, with all its woe 
and horrors, war is a game that young peo 
ple really like. Those who are now prepar 
ing for the struggle are so eager that they 
fear they may not arrive in France or else- 
where in time for a battle. The war has 
shown that women can run hospitals quite 
as well as men. Gardening is essentially 
a feminine oce ups ation—and why not? 
Women operate elevators quite as well as 
men. Women are quite as good chauffeurs 
as men. Tradesmen’s delivery wagons will, 
I am sure, never again be driven by men in 
England. A girl of eighteen can do it quite 
as well as any man. 

“When these changes first began, the 
men did not like it. They felt that they 
had been robbed of a good deal of their 
importance. Many a man goes from his 
suburban home at Newark, Orange and 
Paterson, leaving his womenfolk in the 
delusion that he is going forth to do some 
wonderful task. Many men went forth 
for generations, indeed —deceiving English- 
women in the same way; they know better 
now. They know there is not much mys- 
tery at the end of the ride. 

“* As for husbands in the future, I imagine 
that, though there are not enough husbands 
ts go round in Great Britain, there are 
probably quite enough in the vast areas of 
the British Empire, such as Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada. I believe the war will 
result in a much more speedy development 
of Canada. I have always thought that 
Eastern Canada was never sufficiently de- 
veloped; and when the young people went 
from Eastern Canada to the West they left 
behind them ample opportunities for peo- 
ple who prefer ready-made farms to the 
task of breaking up the new soil of the Far 
West. 

‘The terrible depletion of the aristoc- 
racy, all of whom have lost numberless 
of their stock, is akin to the losses they in- 
curred in the Wars of the Roses and the 
Civil War of 1640; but history has proved 

Concluded on Page 61 
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Dy neto Fac tory 
in 1896 


Present Big 
Daylight Factory 





rowth! 


WENTY years ago, the Dyneto “factory” 

was a little, frame—well, there's a picture 
of it up in the corner. Not much to look at 
perhaps, but nevertheless almost sacred in the 
memory of those pioneers who pooled their 
time and talents there in serious, constructive 
industry. 


Nothing 
You can get some notion of the success of the 
Dyneto idea when you consider that the 
Dyneto Electric Company has moved five times 
since ‘ninety-six—each time into larger, better 
quarters. 


succeeds like a successful idea 






STARTING- 
LIGHTING 
SYSTEMS 


have become standard equipment on many of 
America’s foremost motor cars. | 
factory at Syracuse is running night and day 
on orders in hand for Dyneto Starting-Light 
ing Systems and Dyneto Electric-Lighting 
Plants—the simple, compact, make-your-own 
light-and-power plants for farm, suburban and 
isolated places. 


The big, new 


A starting-lighting system can make or mar 
the modern motor car. It is the very heart of 
the whole works. A car equipped with Dyneto 
Starting-Lighting is pretty sure to be a car that 
is efhcient all around—a safe car to buy. 


You cannot be too particular about the 
starting-lighting equipment. 
important. 


DYNETO ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Syracuse, New York 


It is very, very 








DYNETO Two-Unit 
System 


DYNETO Single-Unit 


System, as used on 


COs = Franklin Car 
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Mission entrance before the 
Glenwood Hotel, Riverside, Cal. 
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BOtrM TIRES ARE 





GOODYEAR CORDS 


Contrary to an impression 
more or less widespread, the 
Ribbed tread is not an infal- 
lible identification of a Cord 
tire. 


The tread, as a matter of fact, 
has little to do with the sep- 
arate and peculiar advantages 
the Cord tire affords— it is 
the shield upon the warrior, 
that is all. 


We use two types of tread 
on Goodyear Cord Tires — 
All-Weather and Ribbed — 
and the basic tire-structure 
in both cases is the same. 
Both types surface a Cord 
tire affording all Cord tire ad- 
vantages. 


The All-Weather tread, 
which is our own design, we 
have found particularly ef- 
fective on rear wheels. 


Studded with big, rugged, 
clean-cut blocks, it grips the 
earth like a panther’s paw, 
exerts the maximum tractive 
effort, and offers obstinate re- 
sistance to side-slip or skid. 


Its double-thick construction 
grudges even slow wear to 
the thrust and drag of starts 
and stops, and in connection 
with the powerful carcass, 
prevents most punctures. 


The Ribbed tread we use, of 
European design, has no pro- 
nounced non-skid virtue, and 
we recommend it rather for 
use on front wheels. 


Good year 


It is particularly advanta- 
geous there, in that its narrow 
ground contact makes steer- 
ing easy. Like the All- 
Weather tread, though not 
quite to the same extent, it is 
thicker than is the rule, hence 
it also wears longer and pre- 
vents punctures better. 


Both Goodyear treads have 
a part in the superiority of 
Goodyear Cord Tires, but the 
major causes of that incom- 
parable performance which 
sets them apart from other 
types, spring from a deeper 
source — from sharp differ- 
ences in principle and con- 
struction. 


Goodyear Cord Tires are 
made of thousands of tightly- 
twisted long-fiber cords, 
densely strong, built up into 
a carcass layer by layer, with- 
out cross-weave. 


These cords are surrounded 
by pure rubber, veritably up- 
holstered with it, and the 
layers are insulated one from 
another by a substantial 
cushion of pure rubber. The 
cords move freely in the tire 
without contact, without 
friction, and their multiplied 
strength is knit to the un- 
hampered elasticity of the 
rubber itself. 


The result is a tire amazing- 
ly strong, surpassingly 
resilient and astonishingly 


Tire : Hea y Tourist Tubes ana a re Saver 


are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealer 
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efficient ——a Goodyear Cord 
Tire. 


A tire that travels stoutly, 
exultantly, securely—and in 
utter comfort. 


A tire that serves better, goes 
farther, and lasts longer. 


A tire that, while luxurious, 
also is economical; while dis- 
tinctive, also is thoroughly 
serviceable; while livelier and 
swifter, also is more enduring. 


Goodyear Cord Tires, be- 
cause of their unusual flexi- 
bility, reduce gasoline con- 
sumption and engine effort, 
increase acceleration and car 
speed, defend car and occu- 
pants from strain and road- 
shock. 


Because of their unusual 
strength they yield more mile- 
age, greater ease of riding, 
wider freedom from trouble, 
delay and inconvenience. 


They are, in a word, the peak 
and zenith of tire accom- 
plishment — abler, sounder, 
worthier than anything that 
has gone before. 


Their quality makes them 
higher-priced—and better. 





Goodyear Cord Tires come in No-Hook 
and Q. D. Clincher types, in both All 
Weather and Ribbed Treads, remember 
for gasoline and electric cars 


The Good year Tire (& Rubber Co 
Akron, Ohio 
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A Great Car from every standpoint —that’s the 
country-wide verdict on the new Oakland 


Sensible Six. 


It’s a big car—a roomy car—a car of sensible 
operating cost—one that any member of the 
family may drive with ease, pleasure, comfort 


and safety. 2 
ee 
a 


Its performance is a little short of astonishing. On the 
hills or in bad going the powerful, valve-in-head motor 
climbs and pulls in a way that delights even the veteran 


driver. EE 


And in easy-riding quality, the Sensible Six is a revelation. 
The long, semi-elliptic springs and oversize tires smooth 
out the roughest going. 


From every standpoint the Sensible Six is a great big value 
at the price. Send for our new booklet. 


The Oakland Eight at $1585 is a big, powerful 7-passenger 


touring car for those who demand the utmost in speed, 
flexibility, and luxurious appointments. 


OAKLAND MOTOR COMPANY, Pontiac, Mich. 


$875 


F. O. B. Pontiac, Mich. 
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Concluded from Page 57 

that strong family strains survive. You 
have certain dominant family names in 
your country, and I imagine that our dom- 
inant families will regenerate. They were 
the first to dash into the war, thus showing 
their virility; and I imagine that the vital 
forces left in their kinsmen will revive these 
families, just as I most firmly believe that, 
with all its tragedies, the war has been a 
very splendid awakening for the British 
people.” 

The Viscountess Wolseley, whose family 
is one of the oldest and most historic in her 
land, has already done for the young women 
of England something of which she is 
justly proud. It is the establishment of 
her school of gardening at Glynde, in East 
Sussex, where young women from the well- 
to-do middle classes are being taught prac- 
tical farming and gardening in order to take 
the places of the men who have been taken 
away from the land by war. 

“*My school has proved a great boon al- 
ready to our country, and the demand for 
women gardeners is far beyond the supply. 
Queen Mary only recently sent to me for 
five gardeners for Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor, each, as no men are being kept in 
home service of any sort who can be turned 
into soldiers. I believe that the land, and 
its cultivation, is England’s best asset, next 
to munitions, at this time; and no young 
woman can better serve her country than 
by becoming a practical gardener. We need 
food, we must have it, and the land must 
produce it; so I am using every bit of my 
time and thought upon getting strong, 
healthy girls in all parts of England to be- 
come interested in truck and other garden- 
ing, and in the culture of medicinal herps, 
and in fruit growing. There are, to-day,” 
Lady Wolseley says, “fifty thousand women 
registered already in England as women 
workers on the land.” 


New Conditions and New Methods 


‘A tremendous upheaval in method is 
ahead of us; and where perhaps we were 
indifferent before the w war to the freedom 
and practical educational methods em- 
ployed in the United States, in its woman 
education, we shall find ourselves glad to 
profit in our own training by your methods,” 
added the viscountess. 

‘I believe that such methods will be 
adopted in England after our war is over. 
We have been wrong in our training of 
girls. They—particularly girls of the upper 
middle class—have been brought up with 
the ideal of no work, and equipped with an 
education that means nothing to them, 
based upon a standard of economic valua- 
tions. This war, with its terrific loss of men, 
and with women becoming of necessity 
independent of man protection, shows 
glaringly the faults of an educational sys- 
tem that makes no provision for the voca- 
tional and professional training of our own 
women of the upper classes; and it is to 
those women that England in the future 
must look for her best assistance in work- 
ing out after-war problems. I have been 
for years imbued with the idea that our 
upper middle-class girls could be trained to 
useful occupations, and it was for that rea- 
son that, many years ago, I founded The 
Glynde College for Lady Gardeners. Our 
work has now come to be recognized; this 
war has proved the need of speciai voca- 
tional training. I can say that I have had 
more demands for women gardeners than 
we have been able to supply; and at excel- 
lent wages too.’ 

Many fear the effect of the changed 
economic status of women of the lower and 
lower middle classes of England after the 
return from war of the men left, to again 
take their places at desks and positions 
they occupied before they enlisted. It will 
indeed be a problem, which cannot be ar- 
ranged either by committees or by Acts of 
Parliament. Women in the mass have, for 
the first time in their history in England, 
proved their power, their efficiency; and 
they have felt that strength which comes 
from wages sufficient to give them food, 
clothing and shelter, without the aid of 
man. Will they give up these positions and 
go back to the less- 
than-living wage that 
was theirs before war 
made havoc of all in- 
dustries operated in 
all branches by man 
labor? 

After talking, as I 
have, to representa- 
tive women in every 
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The war 
has given woman her opportunity — she has 
proved her efficiency in places where mal 
prejudice and usurpation have deprived her 


class in England, I should say no. 


heretofore; and not only will she demand a 
higher economic compensation but she will 
demand better educational advantages, bet- 
ter economic equipment, and more definite 
understanding of her place in the —_ al, 
social and economic life of her land. This 
position, taken by the lower classes, is al 
ready making itself felt throughout the web 
and woof of all English life. 

‘What are we going to do after the 
war?” a great English lady asked me, 
throwing up her hands in dismay. ‘* W}! 
at the present time, with our maids taking 
the places of our butlers and footmen gone 
to war, they have developed an imperti 
nent attitude hitherto unknown in the 
serving classes. But what can we do? If we 
are not satisfied with them— why, off they 
go; and it is no easy matter now, with al 
the girls looking for lucrative places i 
munition factories, as conductors, 
women and as telephone girls, in our big 
cities, to get women who will be satisfied 
with the wages that are given to maids and 
household servants!”’ she exclaimed 

“What of it * another equally great 
English’ lady—Lady Henry 
asked. ““W hy should working g 
fied by underpaid positions an qT by wait ng 
on ladies at a time when ladies’ 
tions are gone?” By ‘ ‘ladies’ ocx upations 
Lady Henry Somerset intends to convey 
the “empty babbling and remorseless 
show” of former London fashionable life, 
with its court presentations, extravagant 
balls and dinners; its week-end 
parties, given over to license and untold 
luxury; its “shooting” weeks; its Derby 
week; its annual routine of just one plea 
ure after another. She, like hundreds of 
other splendidly poised men and women 
of Engl: and — the clear-visioned scouts, as it 
were, of the army of social reconstruction 
is thinking into the future, but accepting 
the now with fortitude and philosophy 

Though Lady Somerset once lived in the 
most fashionable section of London, in a 
great house, she now lives in a tir y studi 
tucked away in Gray’s Inn Square, in Ho 
born, London; and last spring even that 
little apartment was almost swept away by 
a Zeppelin raid, when its living room, be d 
room and dining room were completely de 
molished. Her son, heir to the great tit 4 is 
now at the Somme Front, doing his bit 
with the rest of them. And yet Lady Som 
erset works away at the war job with the 
same beauty and dignity that in other days 
marked her as one of the great hostesses of 
London, and of the “ Priory,”’ where King 
Edward was wont to spend his Whitsun 
tides. 
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Lady Somerset's Views 


Said Lady Somerset: ‘‘There have been, 
in the past, too abrupt distinctions between 
the classes, which war will in a large meas- 
ure do away with; and it will be a splendid 
thing for England that thisisso. Women of 
the protected upper classes will have to face 
a future which may mean they will have to go 
out into the economic world. There will be 
thousands of women left widows, and other 
thousands whose chances of marriage will 
be gone. This is a very big problem, with 
many serious sides. Just what will be done 
is largely a matter of conjecture; but it is 
something we shall have to face square _ 

“‘Our women have it in them to d 

this great war has proved beyond conjec- 

ture. They have proved that, thus far, they 
can be trusted with the vote if their future 
conduct keeps up to its present high mark. 
Women must learn discipline. If they do 
not. burst out with demands, if they will 
only keep quiet and let their worl 
stead of words, speak, there is no doubt 
of their recognition in the matter of suffrage 
after the war, I am convinced. But they 
must keep themselves well in hand, for 
otherwise their present conduct will not 
count for them in after-war decisions.” 

The question of education is one Lady 
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Somerset believes of vast importance to the 
women after the war: 
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There will be a different attitude, I he 
heve, toward woman’s education, to meet 
the demands of the new conditions. It will 
be more practical and vocational. To-day a 
woman of the upper classes and the upper 
great need of definite 
vocational training. Whatever talents and 
capacity she has annot economi« ally te 


niddle classes is 


of the highest value to the war or to the 
yuntry.”’ 


As for after-war England, Lady Som- 
erset believes that much of the pomp and 
splendor and formality of the present sys 
tem will vanish 

‘The chastening influence of war—the 
terrific loss of life—will be felt in every cir 
cle; and most keenly in the upper classes 
where nearly every family has lost or will 


have lost so many of its men. Social condi 









tions can never revert to the carele , Casy 
footing of former years, for such suffering 
and loss cannot leave us without a deeper, 
clearer vision and a more definite idea of the 
essentials. It is so easy to forgo the rou- 
tine of pleasures that existed before the war 
This has been proved by the past two years 
of practically suspended social life in this 
country the sorrows and losses will 





make, in the end, for a finer manhood and 
womanhood, with the delusions of the non- 
essentials swept from under. It is from the 
women of the morrow that England must 
expect much—and, I believe, can expect 
much,” said Lad 

She is firmly convinced that the breaking 


up of the great land holdin gs, which will be 


somerset 


one of the first radical measures to be dealt 
with by the government after the war, will 
be the best thing that can happer 

“Our soldiers must have land; it is 
wicked — worse than foolis! for us to hold 
on to these great estates for selfish 
land so rich in future 
and which is only enjoved by the few at the 
present time. This in itself will remake 
England socially; and we, with England's 
best interests at heart and with confidences 


in her future, hail the day 


pleasure, 


promise to thousands, 


Mr. H. G. Wells’ Forecast 

In summing up the status of Englisl 
women after the war, H. G. We says 

‘In every way the war is accelerating 
the emancipation of women from sexual 


specialization It is faci thee their eco 
nomic emancipation. It is liberating type 
that will inevitably destroy both the ‘at 
mosphere of gallantry,’ whict such a bar 


to friendliness between people of the opposite 
sexes, and that atmosphere of hostile distrust 
which is the counte rpart in the minds of the 
oversexual suffragettes. It is arresting the 
change of fashions and simplifying manners 
“Once,to be married was a woman's whok 
Household cares, a dozen children, 
and she was consumed. Now to be married 
is an incident in a woman's career, as in a 
man’s. Nor will there be much wealth or 
superfluity to make levity possible and de 
sirable. Winsome and weak womanhood 
will be told bluntly, by men and women 
alike, that it is a bore. The froufrou of 
skirts, the delicate mysteries of the toilet 
will cease to thrill any but the young men 
‘Marriage, deprived of its bonds of ma- 
terial necessity, will demand a closer and 
closer companionship as its justificatior 
and excuse. A marriage that does not riper 
into a close personal friendship between two 
equals will be regarded, with increasing def 
initeness, as an unsatisfactory marriage 
It is likely to be an affair of diminishing 
public and increasing private importance 
People who marry are likely to remain, so 
far as practical ends go, more detached and 
separable. The essential link will be the 
love and affection, and not the home. 
“*And a type of marriage where personal 


career 


compatibility has come to be esteemed the 
fundamental thing will be altogether more 


amenable to divorce than the old union, 
which was based on the kitchen 
nursery, ar d the absence of any care, eau 
cation or security for children beyond the 
range of the parental household 

“This war is accelerating rather than de- 





flecting the stream of tendency, and is 
bringing us rapidly to a st f affairs ir 
which women will be cl e definit 
pender of their 
‘ | stat mut 
hampered in their 
F development 
a in h more 
ne equal to men 
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A 
BLUEBIRD 
Photo Play 








" Staged and Photographed Wh 
[in the Grand Canyon of Arizona” 


* > * > > > > > 


b & IU who love the 
fascination of Na- 
ture; who love the charm 
and grandeur of the great 
outdoors of the Grand 
Canyon region; you who 
believe in smiling cour- 
tesy and good will as 
against crabbedness, 
sourness and hatred,— 
will fully appreciate the 
appealing and unusual 
BLUEBIRD Photo Play 
“GOD'S CRUCIBLE.’ 


TD 


This remarkable and 
typical BLUEBIRD 
Photo Play will give you 
the greatest possible 
dramatic entertainment. 
Itis more than a drama; | 
and its presentation is 
possible only onamoving 
picture screen. 


Itr a 


BLUEBIRD 
Photo Play 


The scenes laid in the 
Grand Canyon are be- 
yond description; the 
play itself wonderfully 
directed, splendidly act- 
ed. We urge you to see 
it. You will enjoy it 
immensely. 





Be sure also to see the 


following BL ( EBIRD 


Photo Plays—‘ ‘THE Bt 
GLER OF ALGIERS'’—‘THE 
EAGLE’S WINGS'’—‘THI 





SIGN OF THE POPPY''— 
‘THE PRICE OF SILENCI 

—* THE HONOR OF MARY 
BLAKE"’—“THE RIGHT 
rO BE HAPPY "' (from Dick 
ens’ immortal classic, ‘‘A 
Christmas Carol’’). Watch for 
comingBLU EBIR DSannounced 
in this publication each week 


BLUEBIRD 


Photo Plays 
1600 Broadway, New York City 


If it’s a BLUEBIRD i 
it’s got to be good ! 


— | 
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Real Worth 


**What is it worth?” is often confused with 


‘*What is the price?’’ by those who do not 
think deeply. 

But worth is a term indicating intrinsic 
quality, honesty of materials and construc- 
tion, reliability in performance. 

Price is purely relative, depending on 
temporary considerations—it is low when 
labor and materials are cheap, high when they 
are high. 

Willard advertising has been first to tell 
car owners frankly what constitutes real 
worth in a battery, and why it cannot be 
cheapened without jeopardizing car owners’ 
satisfaction. Willard Batteries have never 
been built to meet a price but to preserve 
that intrinsic quality, no matter what the 
temporary cost of rubber, lead or labor. 

Over a million Willard Batteries in use 
indicate public approval of that policy. 
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Proper Care 


Batteries must not only be well built, they 
must be well cared for. Fortunately this 
care is not dificult, nor does it require much 
time on the part of the owner. 


But it does imply some knowledge of the 
operating of a starting and lighting system, 
of the causes of battery cul on and how to 
avoid them. 

Willard advertising has been the first great 
national campaign of education by which 
car owners have learned these things. 

It has already brought about a better un- 
derstanding of the storage battery and saved 
car owners thousands of dollars that might 
otherwise have been spent for unnecessary 
repairs and replacements. 

Below is one of many Willard advertise- 
ments that have given real information to 
millions of car owners. 
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Expert Help The Result 





Even the best of batteries with the best of Year after year the overwhelming m yority 
care will wear out some day. of the builders - Electrically E ‘quipped C; 

Even the best of starting and lighting sys- include Willard Batteries in their eauies 
tems will sometimes get out of order and equipment. 


injure the battery. 

Even the most careful of car owners may 
sometimes make unreasonable demands on 
his battery. 

Then he needs expert help, for service by 
the ignorant or the amateur is often worse 
than no service at all. , 

Therefore, Willard maintains Service Sta- 







tions at which are Willard-trained experts, 
, able to give reliable advice, competent to per an 
charge, repair or rebuild a battery. Dixie Fh 
If every new car owner would visit the Dor ‘i 
, nearest Willard Station as soon as he gets his “ , . 
car, without waiting till he has trouble, bat- | 
teries would last longer. Willard Storage Battery Company 
And this is, in fact, becoming common practice. Cleveland, Ohio 
The Contact 
. | 
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for whether the order is 
to buy or to sell, it cannot be executed 
usually on the Exchange until the odd-lot 
broker on the floor has sufficient odd lots 
in hand to make up one 100-share transac- 
tion. If he hasn’t, the price may change 
long before he has, thus entailing a loss. 

This market has seen the development 
of the odd-lot rnargin business. The older, 
more conservative of the brokerage houses 
look down on it, but the business is growing 
rapidly. One that started in with a 
single seat on the Exchange and a capital 
of a few hundred thousands now has seven 
floor members employed in its trade, while 
its capital is rated in the millions. 

The stories that come out of these places 
are epic. Nothing illustrates any better the 
fact that all the country’s pikers are piking 
away in the market—that is, all those who 
already haven’t gone broke. The stories, of 
course, deal largely with those dabblers 
who have run a shoestring into a fortune; 
but if one digs a little deeper, the tragic side 
of Wall Street gambling develops much 
more fully. Fortunately, however, there is 
enough that is humorous to leaven this. 

(ne of the stories is about a man who 
ea last January came down to an odd-lot 
house in lower Broadway. The man, it de- 
veloped, was the driver of a beer truck. He 
was six feet tall, weighed more than two 
hundred and fifty pounds, and besides his 
accent, which was so thickly Teutonic you 
could have cut it with a cheese knife, he 
brought with him a hundred-dollar bill. 


broker's insurance, 


house 





The Philosophical Truck Driver 


The bill was ragged and frayed, looking as 
if it had been hoarded for years in a stock- 
ing.. He wished to buy stocks, he said. 
When asked to state what stocks he wished 
to buy he answered artlessly he didn’t 
know. All he did know was that he’d heard 
millions were to be made in Wall Street; 
therefore he wished to make them. 

He was advised to buy Crucible Steel. 
Crucible, at the time, was low for the year 
j Promptly Crucible went up. After 
it had gone up nearly ten points the beer- 
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truck gentleman came round again. He 
wished to know about pyramiding, it 
eemed. The same man who had told him 


about makir ig millions in Wall Street had 
revealed also that pyramiding was the way 
it was done. So by reque st the brokerage 
concern not only explained, but it carried 
the method into effect 

It proved very successful-—-at any rate, 
for a time. The truck driver found himself 
possessed of more money than he'd ever 
had in his life before; and resigning his job 
he took quarters for himself at a Broadway 
hotel, bought a motor, and, since he had 
himself run a motor for a living, he now 
hired a chauffeur to run his. 

For three months he lived high. Every 
morning his chauffeur brought him down- 
town and at night he took him home. Then 
came the turn—the inevitable. There was a 
brief, momentary flurry in the market; and 
as the dabbler had pyramided too closely, 
paring down his margin to the danger 
point, the market in an hour cleaned him 
out. Not only that, he was left owing the 
brokerage concern something like $1100. 
However, having discharged his chauffeur, 
he sold the car for $1400, this paying the 
brokers as well as his hotel bill and leaving 
him with just $100 net. 


A Shoestring Worn Thin 


Vell,” he observed, when one of his fel- 
low di abblers tried to condole with him 

‘vell, | got my hundred dollars yet, ain't 
it? “And for th ree months I have a swell 
time, don’t 1? 

He is now back at his old job again, driv- 
ing a brewery truck. 

Stories like these, however, are not ex- 
actly the favorites in Wall Street. Instead, 
ne hears on every hand tales of men who 
ave made a killing, a knock-out. To be 
ure, most of these stories, on investigation, 
to be exaggerations; but still there 
are hundreds, if not thousands, of ordinary 
persons who have made fortunes in the last 
two years. Some of these — net a few—have 
made as much as a hundred thousand dol- 
lars on a shoestring. One man, a former 
clerk, is credited with having cleared $750,- 


prove 


000 on a preliminary capital of $350. It can 
be done, of course; ‘but the fact remains 
that the $750,000 winner already has 
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dropped two-thirds of his winnings. The 
game is getting him, you know— getting his 
money —as in the end it always does. The 


fact is that for every dabbler who takes a 
dollar out of Wall Street, another hundred, 
perhaps a thousand, dabblers leave a dollar 
behind. 

In one of the odd-lot houses there is a 
curious case. The dabbler in question was 
formerly a lawyer. The game got him, and 
giving up his law practice he transferred 
himself to the brokerage shop. In six 
months he was cleaned out, all that was 
left him of a former capital of $3000 being 
the margin on five shares of Steel Common 
on which he happened to be short. As also 
it happened, that he still had this was due 
to an error on the part of the margin clerk. 
Instead of having margin enough to cover 
his trade in reality he owed the firm $25. 

“Don’t close me out,” he pleaded; “give 
me till to-night to make it up.” 

The leeway was given him, and that 
evening he came in looking rueful. He had 
been able to borrow only $75, and since he 
owed $25 and the management required a 
twenty-point margin on Steel, his margin 
was still shy. The management, however, 
stretched a point and let the account stand. 
Since then this dabbler has run his shoe- 
string of $50 close up to $50,000, and there 
is a fair chance he will get away with it. 
Why he may is because he has few illusions. 
He himself will tell you the market always 
gets the dabbler in the end; and to provide 
against this, every week he draws out of his 
brokerage account every cent of profits 
above the $2000 or so he requires to margin 
his trades. The profits he gives to his wife. 
These she salts away in her own name; and 
as he himself has told her: “If you die in 
the poorhouse now, it’ll be your own fault.’ 

In this same office there is another 
instance of a dabbler who got away with 
winnings. The client was a sc rubwoman, 
employed in the building where the broker’s 
office is. She had been there long enough to 
get a smattering of Wall Street talk and 
methods; and one day she appeared with a 
roll of bills—$150 in all. The amount repre- 
sented her savings for years. 

**Scrubwork ain't no business for a lady,”’ 
she announced. “I want to win enough to 
open a manicure parlor.” 

She invested the $150 in 
Nickel and won. The winnings she put 
into Steel | yommon. She won in that too. 

“In Harlem,” she said, “there’s a place I 
e’n open for $1200. When I get that much 
l’ll quit.” 


International 


Beginners’ Luck 


To cut the story short, she made the 
$1200; and when she quit, as she said she 
would, she delivered herself of the following 
terse oration: 

“Never again will y’ catch me here 
again! Divvle a night’s sleep have I had 
these three months gone! I'd rather earn 
me money on me knees next time!” 

A doctor from Brooklyn is one of the 
same firm’s clients. He came to the place 
with a shoestring of less than $500, saying 
that he wished to speculate and frankly 
confessing he didn’t know one stock from 
another. Having looked over the board, he 
gave an order to buy ten shares of Republic 
Iron & Steel. The reason he chose the 
stock was because its initials on the quota- 
tion board—‘“*R B C”—were the same as 
his. His guess was lucky. Republic rose, 
and in time he ran his shoestring into a 
profit of almost $40,000. Then came the 
U-boat panic last September; and his 
account, whigh at the time was heavily 
pyramided, was swept away overnight. 

In the same flurry a young Cuban, a 
sugar planter, was among the dozens in this 
office who were caught. In three weeks 
this individual had run $30,000 up to 
$150,000. The day before the crash the 
manager of the office begged him to cash 
in. He refused, however, saying that he 
meant to run his profits up to a quarter of a 
million. In ten minutes after the opening, 
the Monday following that Nantucket 
business, he was wiped out clean. 

It may be said, perhaps truthfully, that 
these stories are exaggerations, that they 
are only individual experiences. At the 
same time, grotesque as they are, they are 
by no means exceptional. Every brokerage 
office, if it sees fit, can hand out a hundred 
like them. Even in the bigger, the more 
conservative houses, where odd-lot marginal 


trading is frowned upon, the same condition 
exists. The bulk of the trading is being done 
by outsiders who have ro business in Wall 
Street. They may trade in hundred-share 
lots or they may even trade in thousands; 
but the difference between these and the 
shoestring odd-lotters is only in the size of 
their trades. The number of those among 
them who have any real knowledge of what 
they are doing is negligible. 

There is other evidence of this. To-day, 
in the financial quarter, most of the big 
investors, the real people with real money, 
seem inclined to put the bulk of their 
wealth into solid, conservative securities. 
What they fancy most now are the rails. 
The speculative crowd, however, hoots at 
this. In one group of accounts totaling 
15,000 shares were only 350 shares of rail- 
road stock. The rails, in fact, when con- 
trasted with the industrials, the war 
brides, war babies and their ilk, seem almost 
neglected. 


When the Ticker Lags 


Just what this mass of indiscriminate 
speculation is doing to the stock market 
machinery is also evident. On December 
4th no less than 264 listed securities were 
dealt in. The ticker, as a result of this, is 
often minutes behind the market. On 
November 6th, for example, it was twenty 
minutes behind the current quotations on 
the Exchange. When the market is stead- 
ily climbing, this does not matter so much, 
the truth being, as the Wall Street adage 
has it, that “‘the suckers always buy.” All 
that happens is that they pay more for 
what they buy; but in a feverish market 
more than one dabbler has been cleaned 
out because the ticker was behind. 

There was a case that illustrates this the 
day Baldwin Locomotive took to cutting 
up. The ticker that day was far behind the 
market; but when Baldwin showed at 120 
the dabbler in question ordered the broker 
to buy. Instantly the stock ticker began 
to clack and splutter furiously, a mass of 
quotations showing on the tape. In a few 
minutes the price soared to 15014, when 
the dabbler gave the order to sell. He 
figured that his first order, at the worst, 
must have been filled round 130, and the 
order to sell anywhere round 145. What 
actually had happened, though, in the few 
minutes he hung over the tape, was that 
he’d bought at 15014, the extreme high, and 
sold at 133—a loss of 17 points. He was 
cleaned out. The brief flurry had swept all 
his money away. 

This fever of speculation, the thirst for 
money, that just now has the market by 
the throat, is not confined, however, to the 


market on the Big Exchange. It also is 
present on the Curb. Copper stocks have 
been the favorites, though stocks like 
Electric Boat, Midvale and Gulf States 
Steel have also shared in popularity. Where 


the 
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the most money has been made on 
Curb—and, incidentally, lost as well 
the Copper stocks. 

As this is written raw copper, the metal, 
is selling round 33 cents a pound. The result 
of this has been that a vast number of cop- 
per securities, many of them the stock not 
of mines but of mere prospects, have been 
handed out to the public. The majority of 
these are destined to fail, but along with 
them have come a dozen or more that have 
proved to be “‘killings’’—that is, the 
means of making fortunes overnight. 


Soldiers Make a Peaceful Killing 


United Vérde Extension is the most 
sensational of these. In 1915 this stock 
sold at 80 cents a share. To-day it is seiling 
round $42 a share and it has sold as high 
as $46.50. Magma Copper is another. In 
the same period it has risen from $15.50 a 
share to $69.50. Butte Copper & Zinc, sell- 
ing at $5 in 1915, is now held at $21a share. 
Tuolumne, issued at 50 cents this year, is 
now quoted at $2.50; Howe Sound, at $4.50 
in 1915, is $9 at the moment; Calaveras, 
at 75 cents a year ago, is $6 now. 

Green Monster is still another. It is 
said that the soldiers, the militia stationed 
on the Mexican border, made a killing in 
this, buying the stock at 70 cents a share. 
It is now selling round $3. However, all 
the copper stocks mentioned here have had 
something back of them. Contrasted with 
these there are a hundred fly-by-nights 
buzzing round on which the buyers are 
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bound to lose all they’ve spent on them. 
The Curb management has of late been 
cautious about what stocks it will permit 
trading in, but even so, just as in the Big 
Exchange, manipulations and crooked 
deals sometimes get by. 

How long this market will continue ris- 
ing—any of these Wall Street markets, for 
that matter—this article does not pretend 
to forecast. It may last out the war, as 
some prophesy; or, on the other hand, it 
may not. Even in brokerage houses, whose 
higgest business is in margined accounts, 
the tone of talk is cautious. No one, in 
fact, seems able to forecast anything. There 
is so much money already in the country 
and so much more is in sight, already roll- 
ing in, that there is little use in forecasting 
just what will come about. 

“Will the market last 
one broker was asked 

“Don’t ask me,” he answered, 
war.” 

The general opinion, however, is that the 
end will come when the war ends. Before 
that, however, there is likely to be more 
than one raid made against the market as 
it now is going. 

Already that active inside speculative 
interest ever present in Wall Street has 
begun to raid the public. A recent deal in 
the stock of one of the big industrial com- 
panies is an instance of this. There is still 
another instance in the stock-jobbing deal 
attempted by the interests in control of 
another manufacturing concern. 

Take the first job: On the market’s pre- 
liminary bulge, that of 1915, the company’s 
stock rose from round 28 to very nearly par. 
Part of this was due to healthy prosperity, 
a part to manipulation. Round par, how- 
ever, the interests that control the concern 
sold their stock and bought the company’s 
convertible bonds. These, it should be un- 
derstood, are convertible at any time into 
stock, so that the insiders stood in no 
danger of losing control of the concern. 
However, what they figured was that once 
their support was withdrawn, the stock’s 
market value would contract. The bonds, 
though, even if stock support were with- 
drawn, would still hold their own. They 
might go down a few points—say five or 
so at the most—but then, what difference 
did that make? 


out the war?” 


“ask the 


Manipulation by Insiders 


It was all as planned. The insiders, all 
directors in the concern, sold their stock; 
and once their support was withdrawn, 
from round par the stock sagged to a low 
level of 54. At that point the insiders 
reversed the operation. They sold their 
bonds and again bought the stock. To-day 
shares in that particular company are sell- 
ing round par; and once more the inside 
coterie is leaking out its holdings and 
converting them anew into bonds. 

The case of the other company is rather 
different. At the outset of the present 
market all the stock was held privately by 
the owners. It was a good stock then; it 
was earning good dividends; but the trou- 
ble was that the owners couldn’t stand 
prosperity. Not satisfied with what they 
had, by a carefully conducted campaign 
they ran the quoted price to a point above 
$300 ashare. The problem then became how 
to feed out the inflated issue to the public. 
As no stock selling as high as 300 and over 
looks good to the publiceye, par value of the 
security was reduced from $100 a share to 
$25ashare. The quadrupled issue was then 
reissued at an arbitrary price. 

For some reason the public didn’t nibble. 
Consequently, as a fresh bait to make it 
bite, the stock being then on a 12 per cent 
dividend-paying basis and no one wanting 
it even then, a fresh dividend was declared, 
this consisting of two stock bonuses of five 
per cent each. To-day this company is 
still leaking out its stock. Sad to say, how- 
ever, it is not doing so well as it expected. 
From the underwriting price its stock has 
sagged to about one-half its first price. It 
should reach, presently, a figure that the 
public considers represents its true value. 

These two instances are each but single 
eases. A hundred could be cited. How- 
ever, what alarms Wall Street the most- 
the real Wall Street, the big interests that 
control finance—is not the amount of 
stock-rigging deals that are going on. In- 
stead, the source of their fear is what is 


going to happen. 
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A GLIMPSE OF 


MAXWELL MANUFACTURING 


EFFICIENCY 


ANUFACTURING efficiency consists, not in speeding up the 

processes to the detriment of the product—but in eliminat- 

ing all waste of time and expense in manufacturing. The 
progressive final assembly in the Maxwell factory at Detroit is a 
demonstration of the efficiency that characterizes the making of 
Maxwell Cars from raw material to finished product. 


The various parts have been made—ready to be composed into a 
motor car. Each part is so accurately finished that it will fit into its 
place as well as any other similar part. It must be so or the rapid 
work of assembling the car, as it passes from one group of workmen 
to another, would be impeded. 


A frame is first placed upon the rack, which moves along a few 
inches per minute. Paint is sprayed upon the frame before it passes 
through a drying oven—then it is ready for other parts to be built 
around it. 


At one station the axles, springs and wheels are added—then the 
engine swings into place— next the radiator—now the transmission 
wiring—steering gear. Soon the chassis is complete—it has taken 
just 15 minutes. 


Meantime, the body has been moving slowly along a similar track. 
Part by part has been added until it is complete. At a given point 
bodies and chassis meet and are united, making the complete car 
ready for testing and shipping. 


The Maxwell plan of assembling cars would greatly increase the cost 
per car to a maker of few cars. But considering the large volume of 
our business—almost 600 cars a day—it produces enormous savings, 
insures an almost perfect product and materiaily aids in making the 
Maxwell “‘The World’s Greatest Motor Car Value.”” 


MAXWELL ENCLOSED CARS: Sedan, $985; Town Car, $915; 


Cabriolet, $865. All prices f. o. b. Detroit. All models 
completely equipped, including electric starter and lights. 
IN CANADA: Touring Car, $850; Roadster, $830, 

f. o. b. Windsor, Ontario 
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T USED to be that a man who was a 

seller of goods was also a buyer—of food 
and drink and entertainment. To-day the 
professional buyer is just as likely—-maybe 
a little more so—to buy for the seller, as 
for the seller to buy for the buyer. The 
old-fashioned salesman proceeded on the 
assumption that anybody who bought stuff 
from him was bestowing a personal favor 
and should be fussed over accordingly. 
Yet, when you stop to think about it, if 
an article is worth having, and the price 
is right, why is not the buyer of it just as 
much under obligation to the seller as the 
seller to the buyer? The man who buys the 
article prefers it to the money he pays for 
it, else he wouldn’t take it. 

I knew a young man once who was a bit 
of a soldier of fortune. He had a habit of 
running out of money at inopportune and 
unexpected places. On one of these occa- 
sions he had to choose between eating at 
cheap restaurants at his own expense and 
eating at high-priced hotels at the expense 
of somebody else. He picked the latter 
course, inasmuch as he felt at home—so he 
told me—only in an atmosphere of more or 
less grandeur. The cheap places jarred on 
his tender sensibilities. 

His first step toward having his meals 
bought by others was to go co the Public 
Library and read - on the technical points 
of certain kinds of high-priced machinery 
manufactured in that city. Equipped with 
this information, he called up the head 
salesman of a big machinery concern and 
asked the salesman to call at his hotel. 
He gave out the impression that he was 
representative of a big firm in another 
city, which was in the market for such 
machinery. 

He contrived to have different salesmen 
take him to dinner—and even to break- 
fast—for three or four days, until he got 
ready to leave town. 

The point to all this is that this gracious 
grafter might have more difficulty in work- 
ing a game like that at the present writing. 
He might have to go and get in line and 
endure a long, irksome wait before he 
would have a chance to talk with the head 
salesman. A man selling an article of real 
merit is often so busy just now in pacifying 
customers who are complaining about slow 
delivery that he hasn't any time left for 
entertaining prospects. 


New-Style Motor Selling 


A good example of this is in the automo- 
bile industry. Only a dozen or so years ago 
a great many automobile salesmen were 
somewhat the same type as wine agents. 
They were affable entertainers, and it was 
not unusual for them to abandon hope of 
selling a man a high-priced car unless they 
could do so when his mind was not alto- 
gether clear. To-day, if you buy any of 
several autos, you will probably try, to 
work a personal pull with the agent in order 
to get more prompt delivery than some 
other customer. The chances are that you 
will not even ask for a very elaborate dem- 
onstration, but will buy on hearsay—that 
is, on the general reputation of the car. 
A great many autos—even of the higher- 


| priced makes—are sold over the telephone, 


just like butter and eggs or any other 
staple commodity. No one expects his 
grocer to come round and buy him a drink 
before landing an order. 

Just a few weeks ago a friend of mine 
determined to buy himself a small auto. 
He thought the thing over a long while be- 
fore making up his mind, and the proposed 


furchase was discussed in his family until 
i; naturally took on a lot of importance. 
It marked an epoch, in a way, such as when 
he got married and the time he bought his 
home. The passage from the pedestrian 
class to the automobile class was no trifling 
event. So, when he went to the marts to 
buy, he felt that he had coming to him a 
great deal of deference. 

“I’m thinking,” said he to the agent of 
the car he had selected, “‘of buying a car.” 

“All right,” agreed the salesman pleas- 
antly. “If you place your order to-day I 
might be able to get you delivery inside of 
a month.” 

He was courteous enough, but he talked in 
an offhand tone as if he had been saying: 

“Will you take it with you or shall we 
send it round on the afternoon delivery?” 

“T should have had a lot more fuss made 
over me,” remarked the customer in tell- 
ing of the incident, “if I had been buying 
a lawn mower, or even a good wrench.” 


When the Buyer Buys 


However, the change of attitude is not 
so much on the part of the seller as on the 
part of the buyer. There is just as much 
selling competition as there ever was 
probably more; and that is why the buyer 
has come to look at things from a new 
angle. A great many lines of gcods are 
bought by professional buyers, and the pro- 
fessional buyer is the fellow who first saw 
the light. He found that being entertained 
or palavered over was costing him money 
too much money. He decided that he was 
being played, as the saying is, for a sucker. 

The seller entertains the buyer in order 
to place him in rare good humor and get 
him to buy at the highest possible price. 
The buyer awakened to the fact that in the 
long run he himself was paying for all meals 
and theater tickets provided by the genial 
and urbane persons who had things to sell. 
Inasmuch as he was paying the bill, then, 
why not appear as the host and get credit 
for the outlay, and make capital of it for 
his own purposes? 

There was a chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at W ashington, not sO many 
years ago, who used to give dinners to va- 
rious dignitaries, sending out invitations 
in his own name and getting all credit for 
the entertainment, but assessing the cost 
among the various members of the com- 
mittee. 

This was, in a way, what used to hap- 
pen and doubtless still happens between a 
great many salesmen and buyers. The buyer 
is entertained until he buys enough goods to 
pay not only for the goods but also for the 
entertainment. 

John J. Hicks is head buyer for a great 
retail establishment in a Middle Western 
city and goes to New York several times 
a year to buy goods. He got a great deal 
of pleasure out of these trips East. What 
with theaters and dinners and automobile 
rides and one thing and another they 
formed bright little spots in his busy life. 
His host at a great many of these nice 
little parties was Max Izzent, or some such 
sounding name as that. Somehow or other 
the store Hicks bought for was never able 
to make much profit out of the goods it got 
from Max Izzent. Yet a rival store up the 
street sold a lot of the same line of goods; 
and from the way it pushed them, it looked 
as if it was making a good deal of money out 
of them. 

John J. Hicks tried to buy the goods 
cheaper, but without success. He became 


convinced that the buyer from the rival 
store up the street must be getting them 
cheaper, else he would not have bought in 
such large quantities. Hicks also noticed 
that the rival buyer hardly ever accepted 
hospitality from Max Izzent. He there- 
fore took a size-up of the situation—and 
bought some theater tickets. He bought 
them from a speculator at a fancy price, 
and they were for a show that was selling 
out, mostly, two weeks in advance. Then 
he went to the telephone and called up Max 
Izzent. 

*Max,” says he, “‘a friend of mine from 
Omaha was called home on account of the 
serious illness of his old Aunt Ella, and he 
gave me some tickets he had managed to 
pick up a week or so ago for The Cerise 
Nightie, up at the Juckandpudge Theater 
I’ve been wanting to see that show, Max, 
but I don’t want to see it unless I can have 
some good fellow like you along. Will you 
join me?’ 

Now Max had been taking Hicks to 
theaters, but that was purely a matter of 
business. Here, on the other hand, so it 
seemed to Max, was Hicks taking him just 
because he enjoyed his company. That 
was really quite flattering. He thought 
more of Hicks than he ever had before. 
Hicks was a good old scout, so he declared 
to himself, to prefer his society to that of 
anybody else in New York. 

Up to that time Hicks had never felt like 
quibbling over the mere matter of price 
with Max Izzent after Max had been so 
hospitable toward him. Now, however, all 
this was changed. He was doing something 
for Max, which made him have a rather 
patronizing feeling toward Max. He could 
talk to him in fatherly fashion and tell him 
frankly that his prices were too blamed 
high! The consequence is that since then 
he has been buying things from Max for at 
least thirty-five per cent less than he ever 
did before. 


Hicks Learns Diplomacy 


Hicks learned the advantage of making a 
personal hit with the men from whom he 
wished to buy and winning their warm re- 
gard, instead of merely permitting them to 
ingratiate themselves upon him. One man 
with whom he had been dealing had re- 
cently built himself a big home over in a 
bleak section of New Jersey. Hicks found 
that the man was itching to entertain some- 
body in this fine new home, but it was so 
far out that his New York friends were slow 
to come. So Hicks drew him into conversa- 
tion about nice places to live, and the man 
naturally fell to talking about his new 
house in Jersey. 

“Sounds mighty good,”’ remarked Hicks. 
“Why don’t you ever invite me over there? 
You know hew I hate the confusion and 
bustle of New York.’ 

“Come over to-night!” exclaimed the 
salesman with enthtsiasm, slapping Hicks 
on the back. 

And Hicks went. It paid him to go, not 
only because he could do business with the 
man on a much more advantageous basis 
thereafter but because of the real pleasure 
it gave his host. In this instance the obli- 
gation all went toward Hicks, even though 
the other man was doing the entertaining. 
He felt grateful to Hicks for giving him an 
opportunity to show off his new house, just 
as a child is pleased when anybody seems 
to show a genuine interest in his newest toy. 
Hicks was a man more familiar with the 
social graces than the salesman himself, and 
the visit flattered him. 


— 











That’s a Beautiful Graduation 
Announcement, Daughter— 
and I notice it is made by QUAYLE, 
the same engravers and jewelers 
who made my own commencement 
announcement more than thirty 
years ago. 


vitat s for sions -of 
re engraved (on QUAYLI 


QUAYLE & SON, Inc. 


Steel Engravers & Jewelrymen 
Albany, N. Y. 


Better be nvitat r 
QUAYLE. - 

The QUAYLI tamp has appeared 

ass , graduat ind wedding 

1 Class pins for some t ry years.” 

QUAYLE quality GREEN GOLD 














The National McKinley 
Birthplace Memorial 
Association, Youngs- 
town, Ohio 


announces as ready for sale 
the Souvenir Gold Coins authorized 
Act of Congress and passed 
in February 1916. 


Coins are a beautiful design 
. 


by 
unanimously 
The 
containing on one side a fine por- 
trait of President McKinley and on 
the reverse side a picture of the 
building. 

Remit Three Dollars to The First 
National Bank of Youngstown, Ohio, 
] in re of 


and you will receive 
by Registered mail. 


turn one 
these coins 
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Wwe DELIVER FREE to you on 
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o ar big FREE catalog shows every 
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pereo ee id have Write for it 
TIRES, lamps, wheels arts and sup 
plies at half usw prices coud -hand 
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Do not buy a bic s until you 
write and learn our wond. i c yw pric 
and liberal terms. A postal brings everything. Wrifte now 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. H-55 CHICAGO 
ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manufac- 
turers want Owen Patents. Send for 3 
free book n ms wanted,etc. I help 
you market your invention wi charge 
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RIC HARD B. OWEN, 33 Ouen Bidg., 


Washington, D.C. 
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A shift in buying and selling practices 
seems to be taking place slowly. Under- 
stand, I do not mean that there has been a 
complete change—a revolution or anything 
like that. But there is a difference. There 
is one class of buyers, however, who still 


| expect to be carried about and fussed over 


with considerable éclat; and these are the 


buyers from the smaller towns, who are 
usually also the owners of the establish- 
ments for which they buy. They are a 


little behind the professional buyers from 
the big cities in finding out the advantage 
of entertaining the other fellow instead of 
letting the other fellow entertain them. 

There another vast advantage 
professional buyer has over the small-town 
merchant who does his own buying: He 
is so much more concerned with various 
other details of his business that he gives 
little thought to whether or not he shall buy 
a certain lot of stuff until a smart salesman 
drops in on him. 

Then what chance has he? He must 
match his wits against the salesman, who is 
a specialist at talking people into buying 
things, whether needed or not. The 


is the 


sales- 


man has been practicing on his line of 
argument for weeks. There is scarcely a 
loophole of possible escape that he hasn't 


thought about scores of times in advance 
The merchant, on the other hand, |} 
combat these selling arguments with such 
a line of defense as he can rig up on the spur 


as to 


of the moment. And this is not so easy as 
one might think. The chances are that the 
merchant will fall a victim to the sales- 


man’s cleverly worked-out conversatior 
and will overbuy. 

I asked an old, experienced salesman once 
why so many retail enterprises sooner or 
later fail. Without a second of hesitat 
he dec lared: 

“It’s because they do not buy 
cient care.” 

He went on to say that the small 
town and the smaller the business, 
more likely the storekeeper is to overbuy. 
Go into almost any small country store and 
you will find a large percentage of goods 
which are practically wort! iff that 
the propriet hundred 
years, except at a If were t 
investigate, the chances are that you would 
find this percentage of useless stock grow- 
ing smaller and smaller as you looked into 
bigger establishments, until in the case of a 
great department store there is practically 
no dead stuff on the shelves at all 

The trouble is that most of the | 
education has been line of selling 


ion 
with suffi- 


er tne 


the 


leas—st 
or couldn't sell in a 


loss. you oO 


USsSINess 
lor g the | 
There are schools of salesmanship and talks 
on salesmanship and magazine articles 
about salesmanship, but right offhand I 
cannot think of ever having read a treatis« 
on how to resist expert 





salesmanshij 
The Tact of the Hat Clerk 
was endeavor 


A high-grade sman 





one day to obtain an order from the head of 
one of the leading department stores in 
Pittsburgh. The two were warm personal 
friends, yet the salesman could not get his 
order. He finally gave up, some what in 


disgust, and the two got to talking of other 
matters. 

““What,” asked the salesman, “‘do you 
regard as the chief secret of your success?’ 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Mr. Boggs, “it 
is being able to resist a man like you. Here 
we are, old friends; you're a gifted sales- 
man and your goods are always the very 
best of their kind. It is always a strong 
temptation to buy from you. But I don’t 
need anything from you at the present 
time. SoI must say ‘No.’ Except for my 
ability to say ‘No,’ I should have been on 
the rocks long ago.” 

A once-successful publisher brought a 
great magazine to financial ruin a few years 
ago for that very reason. Every time he 
saw a clever manuscript he could not resist 
buying it. Before long he had thousands of 
dollars tied up in manuscripts stacked away 
in his safe. He could not have used them 
all in fifty years. 

A big improvement has crept into the 
selling end of most retail businesses in the 
past few years. Men who sell goods from 
behind the counter are vastly more clever 
salesmen than one used to find. There are 
a good many obscure-looking men working 
behind counters who are so efficient in their 
quiet way that they can earn four thousand 
or five thousand dollars a year. They do it 
by selling rapidly 

A poor salesman, working on salary and 
commission behind a hat counter, for in- 
stance, would take so long tosell the average 
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man a hat that his tot 


yMmmMissions at 




















the end of the year would be sms But 
to-day, if you go int >a high-grade store t 
buy a hat or a suit of thes, the chances 
are the first hat or sult the salesmar 
shows you will be the one you finally bu 
There will not be ar eed to look mu 
farther. The salesr I he 1s a good one 
will size you up and know just about what 
you want. If you have on a black felt hat 
he may assume that y i 
will show you a hat 
have a full, round face 
a hat with the ki: 
overemphasize the 
he will be careful not to i: t you by show 
ing you a hat much cheaper than the one 
you have been wear ‘ 

* Let's see Says he, re hing out ‘ 
hat you have or what size do y 


wear 


While you're 





























a 
seven-and-an-« ‘ 
sweatband as if ir 

y he is lo a 
taking an inver 
of the hat 
If he showe u too cheap a hat j 
wol ild not ¢ onl feel somewhat insulted bu 
would ¢ on hi i y to find anyt x 
in his stock to satisfy you. It would be 
apparent the e Vv my} showing 
hats at rar ng ) 1 too expel 
sive a hat pear Ke 
would make y mi able " 
you had got into a store out of your 8 
You would decide that they took r 
est in the wants of the bier cu 
The smart salesm: gives out the ir 
sion that the kind of hat you war ‘ 
very kind they make a pe It) r 
kind they find most pleasure in selling 
Time and again I have gone into a stor: 
and ——_ the first it the man showed 
me le ned by experience that if I 
time to lool at others I should pre i 
prefer the first one anyhow 
How Sales are Speeded Up 
It used to be that | g a suit of clothe 
was ar alt 0} » } r be { t 
long time las that would { her 
ag ear gnet ered the suit which satisfied | 
) that respect was too high-priced or t 
loud iy pattern To get all the ae it 
qualities in one suit required a lot of lool 
i! ot of weal tr gy or And 
fr store view] t Vas tly 
because it required more salespeople. T 
n S supposed t 
I ve oO Kr al a giar 
just s wants are, and t 
Know his stoct oO we that g i 
once and lay his hand on the very suit the 
customer will bu 
It is the same iy wit noe Instead 
of hauling out nineteer irieties of sho 
and getting you all fused, the ck 
guesses about what shape ou want 0) 
perhaps you have told him what number ir 
the window display most appealed to 
And, instead of asking you for ir size 
the clerk measures mur foot 
In the case “ man ¢ ton tl 
particular] I i woman W ft 
try to make herself thi: he wants a 
smaller shoe than she ought to have. Ther 


rer feet are uncomfortable and she nurse 
her feet fortal i 
feeling of malice toward the shoe store. The 











clerk knows that the size one’s feet can be 
comfortable in will vary somewhat accord 
ing to the width. So he goes quietly and 
picks out what the woman ought to hav 
= she is q e content in the assumptior 
hat he is picking out a much smaller size 
+ me he really is, and that her feet are 


dainty and chic to a wonderful degree 
It frequently happens that 


one cal 


the same shoe at a lower price in one store 
than in another; but nearly always there 
will be a difference in the service, to offset 
somewhat the saving in the shoes. In other 
words, the tendency is that service and 
value in different stores will average up 





about alike. You go into a high-priced 
store and usually a clerk comes at once to 
wait on you, and stays faithfully with you 
until the ordeal is over and you have made 
up your mind which pair of shoes you will 
make your own. But you enter a store 
down the street, where you can buy the 
same shoes for, say, a dollar less, and the 
hi are that one clerk will be waiting on 





to an- 


takes off 


hopping from one 
He t 
customer’s shoes at once 

gets tired of wait- 
Then, as soon as he can 


about six people, 
other like a Swiss bell ringer 
one of the new 
so that if the 
ing he won’t leave. 


customer 


(Concluded on Page 71) 
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IFTY 
f in special design, richly 
upholstered and luxurious 
| every 
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1ed 


E courteous 
now ready 


limousine c 


ars 


appointment, 
by trained 
chauffeurs, 
at your instant 


and 


are 


Here is a typical ex 
le of the refinements of 


| 
} 
| service which await 


you at 


S. 


LaSalle. 


Chicago’s Finest Hotel 





i This Taxicab service is mai 
} tained solely for the comfort and 
convenien of Hotel La 

guests The charge 8 are among 
the lowest in Chicago. In every 
department of Hotel La Salle the 
: highest standard prevails. No 
matter how many guests demand 
attention, eleven hundred trained 
f employees give to each the closest 
i personal service 
i 
RATES 
One pe r Pe ay 
R with deta 
| batt $2, $ ’ 
Room w eg 
Two pe I 
Room with detached 
| bath $3. $3.50 i $4 
} Room with private t 
k Dout $ 8 
t Sing m wi 
; bed $4.5 af $ 
TwoConnecting RoomswithBatt 
Two persons $5 to $8 
Three persons to $9 
Four persons $ $i 
1026 rooms—834withprivatebath 
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31 Extra Features 
8 Styles of Bodies 
Built by John W. Bate 











146 For 7-passenger Six—48 h. p. 
127-inch Wheelbase. 


1 1 5 For Mitchell Junior—40 h. p. 
120-inch Wheelbase Six. 


Both Prices f. o. b. Racine. 





Over-Strength 


‘very Part Now [Twice as Strong as Need Be 


John W. Bate, the great Efficiency Engineer, now announces 
for the first time double-strength in every Mitchell part 


In the new Mitchells we are ready to announce 
the fulfillment of a three-year ambition. 
ree years ago, after one year in Europe, 
john W. Bate returned to the Mitchell plant. 
He said, “I have one more thing to accomplish. 
And I learned it from the foremost European 
eT rit eT 


“We build cars too fast in America. We try to 
build them too che ip. We give too littl thought 
to endurance. 


“T want to build you a lifetime car. I want to 


give every part in the Mitchell at least 100 per 


cent over-strength 


Now It Is Done 


Mr. Bate came back. Since then he has given 
the Mitchell car 15 hours a day. Far into the 

rht, week after week for three years, he has 
worked on this problem of strength. 


He has worn out fifty cars in making tests to 


prove the strength requirements. When he found 
the strength any part required, he doubled it in 
the Cal 


He took part by part and brought each to this 
standard. Then he found a way to test each part 


to prove that it met the standard. 


In last year’s Mitchell we claimed 50 per cent 


over-strength. This work was not then completed. 
r ar we can claim for every part twice the 
needed strength. And our daily tests prove this 
claim 


One Example—Springs 


Let us cite one example—the Bate cantilever 
springs. You know how often springs break on 
the ordinary car. 


These Bate springs have now been used for 
18 months in Mitchells. Not one leaf in one of 
them ever has broken. 


We have machines in our factory for testing 
them. These machines apply road action hundreds 
of thousands of times. We have thus applied 
months of incessant vibration to one spring. And 
never one has broken. 


Yet these long cantilever springs are the easiest 
riding springs in the world. No Mitchell owner 
ever needs shock absorbers. Mitchell cars have 
no snubbers or rebound straps. They are utterly 


unnecessary. 


ca he) r "Er aT a) 
rWO SIZES 
: J] —a roomy, 7-passenger Six, with 
Mitchell 127-inch wheelbase. Ahigh-speed, 
economical 48-horsepower motor. Disappear- 
ing extra seats and 31 extra features included. 
Price, $1460 f. 0. b. Racine 


Mitchell Junior 7 >;***en#er Six on 


similar lines, with 
120-inch wheelbase. A 40-horsepower motor— 
V4-inch smaller bore than larger Mitchell. 
Price, $1150 f. o. 6. Racine 
Also all styles of enclosed and convert- 
ible bodies. Also demountable tops. 





That is simply one part—one well-known weak- 


ness. Hundreds of parts have been given equal 
strength. Now over 440 parts of the Mitchell are 
built of toughened steel, drop-forged or steel 
stamped. The parts which get the major strains 
are all of Chrome-Vanadium. Many parts on 
which safety depends are almost double-size. 


175,000-Mile Tests 


Two Bate-built Mitchells have already run over 
200,000 miles apiece. Seven of them have aver 
aged over 175,000 miles each. That is over 30 years 
ot rather active service. 


So this new Mitchell, in all probability, is a life- 
time car. With proper care, you should never wear 
it out. Troubles and 


nated as can be. 


repairs are as nearly elimt 


The Lifetime Car 


In times past, men bought a new car every year 
or two. Models were constantly changing. So a 
car’s endurance seemed of less importance. That 
is why European cars so excelled American. 


Now most buyers in the Mitchell class buy their 
cars to keep. And John W. Bate has rebuilt every 


Mitchell part to meet these new requirements. 


That is the sovereign advantage we offer in 
Mitchell cars. It is not so visible as other extra 
features. But we figure it means double life to 
your car, plus safety and economy. And we know 
it over-tops every other result of John W. Bate’s 
efficiency. 
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$1460 127-inch Wheelbase 
| l 5 Q) For Mitchell Junior—40 h. p 
~ . 120-inch Wheelbase Six 
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20% Extra Value 
Due to Factory Efhciency 
John W. Bate’s 18th Model 











Extra Luxury 


~ Ce s ~S ¥ = 
Deeper Finish—Finer Upholstery—31 Extras 
In this year’s Mitchells, on exhibit at the Shows, 
we have added 24 per cent to the cost of finish 
and trimming, attaining the height of luxury. 


These new Mitchells will alto give you a net at.Riwad Rint ' t. Mest of them are exclusive to th 
Pikes enn wil cite oe we Heat-Fixed Finish he wwe enchants 


, , 
rt ’ , \W have built for or thing enorn ver ' 
The lines of the « ir, In many artists o7 , : n ba mething that vou want. They w 
' , ' which hold many Mitch wadies. Here our fir , > 
are the hands« mest ever attained. But our added " 1 u nt irs output not ke than $4,000,000 
, : coats are fixed by heat 1dds immer! ytotl 
cost lies in scores of details which are too often ae ee Yet t them come to you without extra pr 
, - lustre. And it give afi ho which endures tor i ‘ , P . 
LS 1p) i i\ 
: — * : We have added 50 per nt to the cost of our 
Last year’s Mitchells were luxurious, you know. ret : We | I i power tire pump, Bate s] gs, 
1 leather to giv ‘ ] i ipn ter 
| In every large city they were regarded as models wl 1 new-ty] ontrol, a light in the tonnea ‘ 
! i added 50 per cent to th ¢ of our cushi sprit ~y- 
| of motor car elegance. rr. : xked compartment in front, a ball-bearing s 
to give you better spring tr} | 
roe . wa 
But this year we have added just 24 per cent to Tl f ‘ . 
' f e . Those are a few « our conspicuous improv are 3 xtras lik 
the ost of the nish, up istery anc imming. | 
| € r th l » uphoister ind trir 12 You will see scores of others kvery to } 


ments. 


So the Mitchells you see at the Shows this year Nol 
. + — . - F _ detail reveal al idded cost. Yet all this 


Will De s iperb examples of artistic detail. ” ied extravaval “ K ll Mitch I] xtras, All Due to Efficiency 


Our New Body Plant Saves 31 Extras This Y, Pi why Beectone pita > empas: meth 
| This 24 Per Cent Fe ee a: eee et, es 


paid for by factory saving 


\ f the Mitchell's unique attractio 


In this year’s Mitche you will f 


In the past few months we have equipped our features. That is, 31 attractions which practica : 
selves to build all Mitchell bodies, open and en 1} ! pl nt, which ali of ft bul 
closed. Our new body plant, with its lumber yards, t our fact ts 50 per t. Our w b 
covers 14 city blocks. Mitchell Models t, by Bate efficiency methods, pays for t 
The Mitchell, we believe, is the only plant which kaded ! 
builds all the bodies for a high-grade car. 4 The Mitchell is built with eight styles of \ ther smart car offers anvwh ur tl 
saving we make pays for all this added luxury. bodies— valu yet the Mitchell. You can prov 
Now we are building, under the Bate efficiency Touring Car +-Pass. Cabriolet \ fact is due entire to ti 
methods, 98 per cent of the Mitchell. Roadster Convertible Sedan 1s of I W. Bat 
Coupé Demountable Top 
ae ee eed Limousine Club Roadster » tl w car it our showrooms or at 
But the chief fact is this: We could not buy Mitchell Junior is built with Touring Car Shows. P r own judgment on them. Learn 
i bodies at a possible price finished and appointed and Roadster bodies only. what tl xtras mea 
{ as ours are. Our requirements are too extreme. Quoted prices, of course, apply only to 


So this new Mitchell luxury was out of the que open models. MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, In 
: tion until our new body plant was completed. Racine, Wis., U. S. A 
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The Motorist who PR 
not stop to put on Weed 


wet-slippery-skiddy siete ee Bee ee 


with his life and the lives of others. 


Some men would gamble with anything, from a counterfeit 
coin to life and property and all that they or others hold dear. 


But at least they gamble for some stake which to them — 
if to no one else—seems worth the gamble. They do not 
risk their whole fortunes with only a few dollars to gain. 


Why then, if time be precious, should they risk all the 
time allotted them here on earth, for the sake of a few 
moments of it now? 


Yet, strange to say, this is just what some motorists do when 
they fail to stop to put on Tire Chains before driving over wet-slip- 
pery-skiddy streets. ‘They gamble their automobiles, their limbs, 
their very lives, and the lives of others on the road—for no 
more than a little of their time to put on Weed Chains, the 
only dependable safeguard against skidding. 


Weed Chains for all Styles and Sizes of 
Tires are Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS WEED CHAINS 


Bridgeport W Connecticut 


In Canada—Dominion Chain Co. Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 
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(Concluded from Page 67) 
get round to it, he hands the customer a 
shoe, to keep him interested—a good deal 
like giving a restless child a toy with which 
to amuse himself. 

This type of salesman is often a real 
artist in his line, and it is surprising how 
rapidly he can dispose of a whole benchful 
of buyers. He does it by giving each cus- 
tomer the shoes he wants with the least 
possible delay. If he had to yank down half 
the shoes on the shelf for each person, in the 
old-fashioned way, there would be chaos 

A smart salesman behind the underwear 
counter is quite likely not to ask aman what 
size he wears, but to pull a tape from his 
pocket and breezily take the measure of the 
customer’s chest and waist. Then, keeping 


his own counsel, he fetches garments he 
thinks will meet the customer's require- 
ments. 

In the first place, not one customer in ten 
remembers his underwear size between 


purchases. If he thinks he wears a thirty- 
eight undershirt, when he really needs one 
of size forty, he will either be dissatisfied 
with the shirt—and the store—as long as 
he wears the garment, or he will try it on at 
home and then bring it back to exchange 
for something else—all of which means a 
certain amount of effort and annoyance 
and expense on the part of the seller. 

On the other hand, if the customer does 
remember his size, and the 
that itisn’t in stock and offershim something 


ustomer is certain something else 





salesman finds 





elise, the 





won't do. Yet often another size would 
fit equally well. For instance, a man who 
has been wearing a closely-woven under- 


shirt, size forty, can easily make out with 
a ribbed shirt of size thirty-eight. -Or he 
may be right in between thirty-eight and 


forty, and one will do about as well as the 





other. So the smart clerk knows that fre- 
quently it is best to ask no questions and go 
right ahead in his own way. 

However, there are still a great many 


ideas and tastes I 
should hesitate to adopt for my own us¢ 


salesmen who entertain 


It has always seemed to me that the world’s 
worst salesmen are sought out and placed 
behind the shirt counters throughout this 


broad land 
For instan 

wear neg 

} 


happens that I like to 
rts of a rather subdued, 
unot , so that | may move 
among people of high or low degree without 
their being harassed by my shirt’s acoustic 
Yet, whenever 1 go into a 
haberdashery to buy shirts I am waited on 
by a young man who seems to have conse- 
crated his soul to selling me something I do 
not want. He shows me a lot of shirts wit! 
color that have 


e, if 





igée st 








ytrusive pa 


propert 1¢es, 


schemes seem to been 
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designed to combine the attractiveness of a 
horse blanket and a bright new drug-store 
awning. 

Haberdashers always seem 
vexed when | fail to enthuse over shirts 
suitable only for minstrel parade and 
cakewalk wear. With a shirt on th 


not a little 


like that 
I should be haunted constantly by the fear 
that I might meet somebody I know. Fre- 
quently a spry young shirt salesman gives 
me a pitying glance, such as one bestows 
upon idiots and like people, opens up his 
vest, and proudly shows me that 
self is wearing one of the very patterns to 
which I have objected. 

Once I went into an antique shop to look 
at a chair. The clerk was out for the 
moment and a colored porter kindly under- 
took to wait on me. The chair I had seen 
in the window proved to be not quite what 
I wanted, but the colored man was anxious 
to please his employer by making a sale. 
As a clinching argument why I should buy, 
he said to me in a confidential tone 

“I’ve got a chair about like that in my 
own parlor!” 

The practice of mentioning a clerk’ t 
preference or fondness f 
now considered, as the Vv 
“old stuff.” I know 
ment store which 
saleswomen in the -to-wear depart 
ments that they must not, under any 
cumstances, say toa customer: “I like that 
on you,” “That looks swell,”’ or any such 
volunteer comments. 

The fact that a certain type of salesgirl 
likes a garment might appeal 
tomers as a good reason for not buying it 

This same store insists on just the right 
phraseology between a clerk and a cus 
tomer—not only for the sake of courtesy 
but for greater efficiency. For instance, a 
clerk must not Are 


he him 





ra given art eis 

say in vaudeville 

of one great depar 
1 


carefully instructs its 


ready 





to some I 








istomer 





Say to a < 
you being waited on?” but, ‘* Did you find 
what you wanted?” The latter form of 
inquiry has the advantage of apply to 





two different contingencies and the former 


to on'y one. It is drilled into clerks in t! 
ishment that customers and possible 





customers in the store are the cor 
guests and must be treated as suc} 
10 leok but do not spe nd must be 
| that it is perfectly all right to do that 
very thing. 

“We spend thousands of dollars every 
year in advertising,”’ remarks the head of 
this concern. “These advertisements are 
invitations to the public to come in and see 
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made to 





is—-just as much so as engraved cards are 
invitations to a reception in 
home. Having invited a person to see us 
we must make him feel at home when he 
comes,” 


one’s ow! 
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Tie HEART OF Tl SYSTEM 


HE report of the examining board 
showed five of the new commissioner's 
pet applicants to be deficient in hear- 
Ten more had failed in the eyesight 
to make it worse, the real Adonis 
of the lot was charged with having a fallen 

All had been rejec ted. And 
the i nts that John Ridge- 
wood had personally selected as examples 
of what policemen really should be. 

The new cominissioner had been hit from 
behind, and he knew it. Not unexpectedly 
the blow had come from the mailed fist of 
the system—the traditional enemy to all 
change and progress in the department. 

“All right,” he said, as a clerk, carrying 
an armful of official papers, began to ar- 
range them on the big table. “‘If they want 
a fight they are going to get it.” 

““‘Were you speaking to me, sir?” 
quired the surprised office man. 

“Not particularly,”” Ridgewood informed 
him, “‘but I'd just as soon you heard it as 
ar ybody else. My boy, there is going 
to be a fight in this department, and your 
new commissioner is likely to be favorite in 
the betting.” 

“I’m not 


ing 
test and, 
arch. these 


+ ] 
were athietic 





in- 


surprised, sir,” replied the 
puzzled clerk noncommittally. 

“Well, you may be,” the official assured 
him, “when I tell you that I want an order 
issued—and issued to-day—shifting every 
man on the whole foree—captains, lieuten- 
ants, sergeants and patrolmen. And let me 
tell you something else—every pair of bad 
eyes, every pair of flat feet and every fifty- 
inch stomach—everything that catches on 





By 
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the teeth of my fine-tooth comb is going 
on the scrap heap. I'll give this examin 
ing board a real job. This is to be a 
police force and I won't have a man, 
even an inspector, that’s not as sound as 
those picked men of mine the board turned 
down.” 

Thereupon the commissioner tore the re- 
port on his pet applicants into bits and 
smiled inwardly as he watched the dazed 
look on the clerk's heretofore expressionless 
ace.* 

“An excellent idea, sir,” commented the 
office man, wondering whether he should 
depart or wait to hear more. To hide his 
astonishment at such free talk on the part 
of a commissioner he resumed his arrang« 
ment of the letters and reports 

“‘Never mind being so particular,” said 
Ridgewood. ‘I can find what I want 
gesture indicated that the clerk should go 
and, as the commissioner fully intended, 
spread abroad what he had said ! 
hour, the commissioner knew, the town 
would be buzzing from end to end 
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not 


Even as a newspaper man Ridgewood 
t t 

had detested detail, and this morning, in par 

ticular, his ruffled feelings rebelled at the 


idea of wading through a stack of letters a 
foot high. Petulantly he knocked over the 
pile, as a child would a house of playing 
cards. One lone letter skidded over the 
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edge of the table ar é fle 
commissioner picked it up and, In pre 
pation, toyed with the envelope 

He was a youngish official —tl R 
wood— but his ruddy face, topped off 
a brush of reddish ha vas not that 
innocent. As a iccessiul re rler 
Ridgewood had frequent ta led the 
police system from the outside N 
was about to hit it a real | vy Irom tl 
side The flash of } blue eyes reflecte 
spirit with which he drew the sword 
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for a paper cutter and ripped the er 
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From all sections of the country came the urgent demand—“Give us a one-ton 
GMC.” Not that there was a scarcity of one-ton trucks—to the contrary. But 
buyers who had learned the value of GMC pulling power, dependability and 
low upkeep, naturally looked to TRUCK HEADQUARTERS for these qualities 
in a truck of one-ton capacity. Based on past experience they reasoned— 
if it’s built by GMC it’s right. 

And the new one-ton GMC is right in every detail. It’s a rugged, powerful truck—a real truck in 
every sense of the word;—sturdy, substantial, heat-treated frame; heavy axles; powerful, econom- 


ical motor; worm drive;—a truck of full one-ton capacity, with a factor of safety to withstand 
the hardship a truck must endure to be profitable to its owner. 


Like all GMC Trucks, it has those qualities of simplicity and accessibility which are the result of years of 
experience and co-operative effort of practical! truck men. 


Itis, in our belief, the most practical one-ton truck ever built, from the standpoint of the owner, driver and caretaker. 


It is built to operate successfully on either pneumatic or solid tires, and is adaptable to a multitude of uses—busses, 
ambulances, hearses, police patrols, light fire apparatus, etc. 


The furniture dealer, the florist, the department store, the wholesaler, the expressman, the fruit grower, as well as 
scores of businesses requiring a truck of one-ton capacity, will find the new one-ton GMC the answer to every need. 
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The New One Ton Completes The bine 
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And now the GMC line is complete. There are all needed sizes—from % 


ton to 5 tons—the one vacant space has been filled. With the addition of the new one-ton truck, 


any business, industry or individual requiring motor-truck equipment, can come with confidence 
to TRUCK HEADQUARTERS for trucks of the proper size and type to meet their particular needs. 


Words are not needed to tell of the all ‘round performance of GMC Trucks. In cities and towns 
throughout the country, at wharves, docks, railroad platforms, on the busiest thoroughfare or the 
secluded mountain trail—wherever there are GMC Trucks, their performance furnishes convinc- 
ing evidence of their worth and ability. The records of their service furnish a dependable guide 
in determining what GMC Trucks can do for you. 


We 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Company 


PONTIAC, 


Direct Factory Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis 







~~ 


2 Ton 


Of GMC 





=/ 


orm 


are ready at this time to make deliveries on the new One- 
Ton and on all the other GMC models. If your business needs a 
motor truck of any size—or a fleet of several sizes—see the 
nearest GMC dealet or write to “TRUCK HEADQUARTERS”. 
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ae Heat 
| Your 


| Car 


No need to shiver and 
suffer with cold. 

Many manufacturers 
now put our heaters in 
the cars they build. 
They're a wonderful 
success. 

Remember this next car 
you buy—but don’t wait 
till then. 

The nearest dealer or 
garage man can easily 
equip the car you have 
with 


The 


Perfection 
Heater 


for Automobiles 


—and you 


\Ir. Auto DEALER: 

Don't blame the season if 
your factory has stocked 
you up with unheated cars 
that won't sell till April. 

Equip them with Perfec- 
tion Heaters and they'll sell 
right now. 

Ask us about it. 


The Perfection Spring 
Service Company 


500 East 65th Street 
Cleveland, O. 


New York City, 616 West 56th St. 








(Continued from Page 71) 

“Billy,” Ridgewood addressed the secre- 
tary, forgetting for the moment he was no 
longer a newspaper man, “‘I’m going after 
this Captain Mulvaney, and I’m going to 
get him and his gang if it is the last thing 
I do.” 

Scanlon smiled and stood waiting. 
previous commissioners had said the 
thing. 

**Get me all the reports—all the dope 
you have on him, will you?” Ridgewood 
added. Scanlon turned to follow instruc- 
tions. 

“Just a minute, Billy. What 
know about Patrolman McCarty 
McCarty?” 

“The old fellow up on Ft. Jefferson 
Avenue?” 

“Yes, that McCarty. You may also get 
me a report on him for the past few years.” 

In a few minutes Scanlon returned with 
two large, bulging envelopes; the commis- 
sioner noted with surprise that both bore 
the name of Mulvaney. He looked up in- 
quiringly. 

“This is all we have on McCarty,” said 
Scanlon, in answer to the look, laying be- 
fore the commissioner a single sheet of type- 
written paper. It bore nothing of unusual 
interest. The notations were deadly official. 

** Well, then, tell me what you know about 
him?” requested Ridgewood. 

“All I know about McCarty,” said the 
secretary, “‘is that he is a widower with two 
children; has been that post for ten 
years, and never come to headquarters. 
Every time there is a shift a request comes 
from somebody for his retention, and it al- 
ways has been granted. The record there, 
you will see, shows that he has not made an 
arrest in years.” 

The new commissioner drummed on the 
table with a pencil. 

“Is that all?” he asked. 

** All that’s official.” 

“‘Now you are getting to the point, Scan- 
lon. Tell me what you know that isn’t 
official! Mind you, I’m not asking any in- 
formation on Mulvaney! I have that!” 


“W 2 proceeded, “I know 


Ten 
same 


do you 
Dennis 


on 


ell,” Seanlon 
that old man McCarty’s main job is to es- 
cort school children across the street, and 
I’ve heard that instead of arresting any- 
body he tells them to go home and have a 
night’s rest.” 

“Does his method work?” asked Ridge- 
wood, smiling. 

“Tt has so far. I'll bet that old fellow has 
settled more arguments than any man on 
the force.” 

“What did he do years ago, before he 
got so old?” asked the commissioner. ‘‘ Why 
wasn’t he ever promoted?” 

“They tell me that one time, while off 
duty, McCarty went intoa downtown build- 
ing where city explosives were stored and 
kept two policemen, asleep on the job, from 
being burned alive. He couldn't expect 
much promotion for that stunt,’ Scanlon 
went on, “because if the newspapers got 
the story it would have shown up the whole 
police force.” At this the new commis- 
sioner smiled reminiscently. ‘“‘The gang 
paid his expenses in the hospital for six 
weeks, but I honestly don’t believe the old 
fellow ever did really recover.” 

Ridgewood averted his face so as not to be- 
tray a glint of understanding that had come 
into his eyes. He had struck oil. Even 
Scanlon himself was apparently inclined to 
work for the retention of the veteran. 

“ All right, Scanlon, that will do,”’ he said 
sharply. “‘Have Captain Mulvaney report 
here as soon as possible! And, say,”’ he 
added, ‘‘no matter what comes up don't let 

a ae 
me forget this case of McCarty. 

Mulvaney’s station was far uptown, and 
it was after the luncheon hour when he 
rapped on the commissioner’s door. In the 
meantime Ridgewood had lunched alone, 
that he might formulate his plan of cam- 
paign. As a starter he had decided to try 
the outspoken and domineering bluff. 

Mulvaney was a big, good-natured, cun- 
ning Irishman. His very appearance seemed 
to give sufficient evidence that he had fed 
well on the smaller graft during his years on 
the force; but nobody had ever been able 
to catch him at it. In fact, there was no 
record of any serious charge having been 
filed against him. The books, on the other 
hand, recorded many acts of his physical 
courage against criminals of the dangerous 
type. Mulvaney was an officer of the old 
school— heart and soul a part of the protec- 
tive system that so often had withstood the 
attacks of the reformers. 

“Captain,” said the commi 
ing for the crumpled letter, “ 


ssioner, reac h- 


I don’t exac tly 
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understand this request of yours for keep- 
ing McCarty on his post, but I am going 
to grant it—for the present, at least.” 

** You'll be blessed for that, commissioner. 
Old McCarty is a good soul and I could 
tell ” 

“Moreover,” added Ridgewood, ignoring 
the interrupted remark, “‘| am going to re- 
tain you in that precinct.” 

“I didn’t ask that, commissioner,”’ re- 
plied the surprised officer, “‘but you will 
certainly get the well wishes of myself and 
the wife.” 

The captain faced about to leave, but 
caught a glimpse of his name on the bulging 
envelopes on the commis- 
sioner’sdesk. He hesitated. 

**Mulvaney,” announced 
*he new commissioner with 
startling abruptness, as he 
tapped the two envelopes, 
“I’m going to break you!” 

The captain’s amazed 
expression was not assumed. 

“And what do you mean 
by that—breaking me?” 

“T mean that there is a 
motive behind this Me- 
Carty request and I’m 
going to find out what it is. 
1 am pretty well informed 
as to your petty grafting 
in the past. I also know 
that you are in the gang 
that has started in to tame 
me. I have not forgotten 
that you are on that ex- 
amining board. 

“You think you know a 
lot, but, believe me, you are 
not butting against one of 
those visionary officialswho 
come in here with no real 
knowledge of cops—not 
this time.” 

For a second Mulvaney 
merely stared at Ridge- 
wood, to whom as a re- 
porter he had given many 
a good story. 

‘All I know, commis- 
sioner,”” he said, “‘is the 
things I need to know in 
the performance of my 
duty.” 

“Isthatso?” said Ridge- 
wood sarcastically. ‘* Well, 
how did you know that I 
was going to order a shift 
in the department?” 

“Why —er— why —er 
all the new commissioners 
have done it in the past, sir. 
Naturally I figured that a man as 
bright as yourself would change the 
boys round.” 

“And you decided to beat me to it 
by tipping off the rest of the force?”’ 

“I did nothing of the kind, sir, 
begging your pardon. I simply felt 
that it was coming, and there was a 
spot in my heart for Mac, and I 
thought—well, I figured I'd better 
write in time. You see, commissioner, 
old Mac is 4 

“I am not particularly concerned in old 
Mac,” interrupted the commissioner; “you 
are the man I’m after.’ 

“Well, sir, my record is an open book and 
it lies right there before you. There’s no 
living man that’s got anything on me!” 

“But there may be something on you be 
fore I am through,” Ridgewood 
him. “Let me tell you somethir 
vaney: I came into this departm 
straighten it up and I am too wise to expe 
any help. I have looked forward to this 
chance since | covered my first assignment 
in Mulberry Street.” 

“And I can say,” said Mulvaney, “that 
no reporter was ever better liked.” 

““Never mind the blarney, Mulvaney! 
said Ridgewood. “Don't try to fx things 
that way! And let me tell you something 
else: I know the workings of your polic 
system, and I am going to get at the heart 
of it, and when I do something will rip.” 

The commissioner turned in his chair 
and, taking this as a cue, Mulvaney saluted 
and started for the door. 

“Don’t forget what I said, Mulvaney,” 
was the commissioner's parting shot; “‘you 
can go out and pass the word that Johr 
Ridgewood is going to get at the heart of 
this system.” 

mu 

T WAS just after the school 

old patrolman stood in the middle 
street, slowing up the cars and wagons that 
the crowds of laughing children m 
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in safety. T 


wo bio awa isma nex 
pensive car, driven by a young man attired 
in motor coat and goggies, approached 


slowly. John Ridgewood | 
with caution. All | 
do just this kind of sleuthing 
himself and not for facts that 
published in a newspaper 


andled the wheel 
s life he had wanted to 
sieut ! 


were to be 


+s 


Still moving at a snail's pace, the com- 
missioner saw the old officer walk to the 
curb and take a youngster with each hand 
When the group passed the center of the 
street the commissioner decided it a good 
opportunity to make his first test. Speeding 
up the motor, he crossed the intersecting 































“Mutvoaney,"’ Announced the New Commissioner, “I'm Going 


to Break You!" 
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street at a speed nile al 
Apparently the policeman did not see 
At any rate, he paid not the slight« heed 

\ blo K awa) R igewood turned nd 
and came back at the same speed olent 
sounding his horn. MeCarty did not ever 
raise his hz ind paid no attention t ‘ 
flying automobile until a group of 
the curb ittention t 
waving of arn 

“Goor e} i ‘ 
after the c: not b I ¢ t 
of you that ' 

But that is all Ridgewood uid hear 
half block away he é 
next corner deliberately turned 
that there could be n« hance of MeCa 
not seeing the ense t Ridgewood 
made a ompiete j vv 
iront and rear alr t M 
Carty did not cal ack and, al 
ng ar nute or two, the young mar! I e 
downtown 

The commissioner paid particular atter 
tion next morning to reports tnat 
the traffic department from uptown. I: 
them he found no complaint from McCa 

He made a memorandum of the incident 
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shift. a nge that came ir 

course of routine. He smiled at a sudder 
conceived opportunity for killing two bird 
with one stone He would prowl round 
Mulvane precinct at night and, at 
same time, observe McCarty on his bea 


ed to find any conte 








whatever between the captain and th i 
patrolman 

eaving his club in upper Fifth Avenu 
he hailed a nighthawk taxicab and ordered 
the chauffeur to proceed uptown. First 


decided he would stop at a saloon neat 
station house and pick up what stray bits 
of information he could about the captair 
He was sure of not being recognized. H 
youngish, man-about-town appearance was 
not at all in keeping with what the peo 
of that section would naturally expect in a 
commissioner of police. Walking to the ba 
he asked a man he judged to be the pro 
prietor im in a drink. A pinochk 
game ng fought out at a near-b 
table, and on this the commissioner con 
mented jokingly 

By the way,” Ridgewood inquired ca 
ually after a time this is Pat Mulvane 

tite” 


said the 


to join | 


was bei 


district, 





saloon man enthusias 
tically, “‘and a good man is that Mulvaney 


Deserves more notice than he gets too 
You don’t happen to be a newspaper mar 
he suddenly asked 
‘Well es,” replied the comm 
loner, ** but needn't mention 


Ul you 
“I thought so 


you first come 


when 

de 
clared the saloon mat 
“Ss and he lo 


Say,” rm*ed 
round cautiously {fl 
wasn't under promise I 
could give you something 
on this Mulvaney that 
would put you in right 
You couldn't stick round 
until late, could you?” 

‘*No,”’ said Ridge- 
wood, but | in come 
back. I'm on something 


else rigt t now 
“Well,” said thesaloon- 


keeper, “ you drop in here 
later and I'll zive you a 
story that will make ‘em 
set up. I can’t say an 
thing right now, because 
some of ‘em that’s con 
cerned may be settin’ 
round.” He 


glanced at 


the pinochl 
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The Toursedan 


Motoring reaches the highest 
degree of luxury in the Cole-Spring- 
field Toursedan. The car is about the 
handsomest thing on wheels. And it 
secures the comfort and convenience 
of passengers against all pranks ot 
weather or roads. Yet the Toursedan 

juickly and easily convertible into 


an open touring car. Price $2295, 


We start 1917 with a production three times 


as great as that of last January. 


Che rapidly increasing demand for the Cole 


Eight would allow an even larger expansion. 


But we prefer to grow with great care. It 
tends to a sounder stability. 


We prefer to increase by logical and reason- 
able steps rather than by too spectacular strides. 
We consider the ultimate consumer first. There- 
fore we always take the utmost care to protect Cole 
Eight purchasers by painstaking, unhurried work- 
manship and the use of the best materials it is 
possible to obtain. 


We are building for the future along the lines 
of established permanence. 


Our long experience and our extensive facili- 
ties are devoted entirely to one fixed purpose,—to 
one chassis—America’s foremost Eight. We aim 
to obtain and maintain the highest standard in the 
manufacture of fine motor cars. 


This constant, diligent and persistent effort 
towards bettering the best has placed us in a very 
advanced position in the motor-cur industry. 

As a result, we start January shipping 200 per- 
cent more cars than at this period last year. 


United States Prices 


Seven Passenger Cole-Springfield Toursedan, 
Four Passenger Cole-Springfield Tourcoupé, 
Seven Passenger Cole Eight Touring Car, 
Four Passenger Cole Eight Roadster, 


Prices f. o. b. factory 


Canadian Prices 


Seven Passenger Cole-Springfield Toursedan, 
Four Passenger Cole-Springfield Tourcoupé, 
Seven Passenger Cole Eight Touring Car, 
Four Passenger Cole Eight Roadster, . 


Prices £. o. b. factory, duty paid 


Cole Motor Car Company, 





$2295 
$2295 
$1695 
$1695 


$3250 
$3250 
$2395 
$2395 
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The Touring Car 


The Cole Eight Touring Car ex 
























ceeds your highest ideale of what 
i ar should be It has style, beauty 
comfort -everything The 70 horse 
q power motor is a marvel of pow 
speed and endurance lt is vitality 
1 itself Its pick-up iv swift and casy 
j as the flight of a bird-—-and just as 
f silent It is responsive to your will 
{ as your hands or feet. Price $1695 
j 
; We were the first manufacturers of eight 
cy linder cars to combine large size and tremendous 
power with light weight and economy of operation. 
) ne = 
The famous chassis on which all Cole models 
are mounted is the largest, but relatively the light- 
est Fight built. 
Last year we introduced the Springfield Type 
Body with such sweeping success that it was later 
adopted by the builder of practically every well 
known car. 
| 
| The Toursedan and Tourcoupé are essentially 
and unmistakably Cole, even to their names—as 
well as the details of construction. 
} These were the first permanent, all season 


cars—the first 8 cylinder automobile to offer equal 
comfort and convenience, both winter and sum- 


: mer, all in one and the same unit, at a single price. 
} ae" 
In this asin many other important and funda- 
® . . 
mental advanced features the Cole leads. 

t 


A demonstration of any of our models will 
show you what the Cole Eight represents in modern 
motor-car construction and value. Ask the near 


Indianapolis, U. S.A. : est Cole dealer. 
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HLEHEM 


FIVE - POINT 


SPARK. PLUG 


‘‘Made where 
Steel is King”’ 


EHIND the Bethlehem Spark Plug is the most efficiently 
equipped spark-plug factory and organization in the as | 

Into every Bethlehem Spark Plug goes the finest material 
that scientific methods can produce. 

That material is formed, under the most exacting condi- 
tions, into the precise size, shape and synthetic balance which, 
through experimenting and service conclusions, have proved to 
be the best. 

The steel of which the shell is built—the mica or porce- 
lain cores—the brass mountings—the special alloy electrodes— 
each one of these has received special attention, each one has 
some firmly established menit of quality or construction to 
warrant its incorporation in the Bethlehem Plug. 

The importance of the spark plug to the dependable, 
economic and efficient performance of your engine cannot be 
overestimated 

If you have been "getting along" with the ordinary spark 
plug, the Bethlehem with its sure-sparking, non-corroding, long- 
enduring Five-Point Construction, will be a revelation to you. 

Secure a set today at your dealer's — prove to yourself 
what a real spark plug will 5 for your motoring. | 






THE SILVEX COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM PRODUCTS 
SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 

E. H. SCHWAB, President 


if your dealer should happen to be out of Bethlehem Five-Point, write us giving make and model 
of car; we will forward you a set designed for your particular needs. 


; 


Guaranteed for the 


Life of Your Car 































(Concluded from Page 75 

“TI don’t know what's got into the old 
bus,” the man answered sulkily. “I told 
the boss a week ago to turn her in and dig 
me up a better one.” 

““Maybe I can help,” suggested Ridge- 
wood, who was a pretty good amateur 
chauffeur. 

Removing his coat, he joined the man; 
and together they worked, making test 
after test, until the commissioner discov- 
ered the porcelain crackr:' in one of the 
spark plugs. The driver fo:ad a fairly good 
one in his tool kit and, putting it in place of 
the bad one, they finally got the car under 
way, but only for a few blocks. The motor 
soon began skipping again and, with a 
couple of despairing coughs, the old ma- 
chine came to a dead stop. 

“Here,” ordered Ridgewood, now thor- 
oughly irritated, “‘let me get out! I haven't 
time to fool with you any longer!” 

“All right, get out then,’”’ came the surly 
reply. 

“How much do I owe you?’ fequied 
Ri dge »wood, reaching for his roll of | 1 

‘Four dollars and eighty cents!” 

“Four dollars?” exclaimed Ridgewood. 
“Why, that’s robbery! I won't pay it! How 
do you figure that out?” 

“Three dollars for the ride and one 
eighty for waiting.” 

“Why, you only waited half an hour out- 
side the saloon.” 

“Well, what about the time we took in 
getting started?” the driver demanded. 

**Youdon’t mean tosay that lam charged 
for the time I helped you fix the car, do 
you?” 

“That's what I said, and it goes.” 

“You even charge for the time you keep 
me waiting?” 

*T’ve got orders to charge for everything 
from the time I leave on a job, and there’s 
no use arguing. They make me pay and I 
make you pay. Get that?”’ 

“It’s plain burglary, announced Ridge- 
wood, putting his bills back in his pocket. 
“T won’t pay it! Moreover, I have a good 
mind to arrest you for extortion.” 

“You'll pay this bill or take a punch in 
the jaw,” declared the chauffeur, drawing 
back his fist 

“Tl ” But the driver interrupted 
with a blow that grazed the commissioner's 
ear Even the head of a police depart- 
ment is human, and John Ridgewood let 
fly a sudden wallop that struck the taxi 
driver squarely on the nose. In another 
moment they were rolling over and over in 
the street, fighting like cats and dogs. 

A few passing pedestrians stopped to 
cheer, and one more law-abiding than the 
rest started off to find a policeman 

Ridgewood was pidly getting — bet- 


a 
ter of the rou aia tumble fight, when a 
strong hand took violent hold of his collar 





“Now You Coot Off,’’ Admonished the Old Policeman. 


THE SATURDAY 


and yanked him to 
his feet. 

‘You boys'll 
have to stop this 
rough-house! Stop 
it, and stop it quick; 
d’yer hear me?’ 

To Ridgewood’s 
complete astonish- 
ment—for under 
present stress he 
had forgotten the 
original object of his 
quest—he found 
himself facing Dennis McCarty. 

“ Officer,”’ shouted the commis- 
sioner, still trembling with the excitement 
and indignity of his struggle, “IT demand the 
arrest of this man. 

“Yes,” added the driver, “and if you 
don t put that guy in jail I'll report you!” 

‘Now you cool off,” admonished the old 
policeman, holding them apart. ‘Go home 
and get a good night's rest!” 

‘lL insist that you arrest this man,” reiter- 
ated the commissioner, ‘“‘on the ground 
of extortionate charges and assault.” 

‘I ain’t on to them charges,”’ retorted 
the chauffeur, “but this guy is a deadbeat 
an d I want him locked up!” 

**Now listen, me b’ys,” ordered tl op 
“Yez wouldn't like for yer families to 
know ye'd been fighting, would yez? 
of yez go home now, and come round here 
to-morrow when you are cooled off! 

‘Look here, officer, we aren't children,” 
began Ridgewood. “If youdon't " He 
was interrupted by the appearance of the 
roundsman, on his midnight tour of in 
spection. 

‘What's all this about?” inquired the 
new arrival 

Ridgewood saw that he was not recog 
nized 

“ Offic er,” he said, addressing the rounds 
man, “Il have demanded the arrest of thi 
man for extortion and assault. And 

*Yes,”” the driver inte rrupted, and | 
want my money and | want this guy i: 
jail.” 

The roundsman looked at McCa 
quiringly. 

‘I’m just telling the b’ys to cool off and 
go home,” the old man explained, “and 
when the y are cooled off, they can talk it 
over and shake hands.” 

‘And I am saying to you,” chimed it 
Ridgewood, “‘that if this man is not ar 
rested right now, I'll see that your case 
reported to headquarters.” 

‘You'll do nothing of the sort,”’ retorted 
the roundsman sharply. “This is M« 
Carty’s job and if you want to kee p out of 
troub le you'd better do as he says 

“Oh, if that’s the way you feel about it, 
replied Ridgewood, “I now demand that 
you, as superior officer, make the arrest 


Both 





“Ge Home and Get a Good 
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“Say, if I Wasn't Under 









Promise I Couid Give You Something on This Mulvaney That Would Put You In Right"* 


I am a citizen of this town and am fully 
informed as to my rights!” 

The commissioner's form of speech cot 
vinced the roundsman that he was a mar 


of education and perhaps one of import 
ance He shook his head in perplexity 
as McCarty gradually withdrew from the 
discussior 

By this time John Ridgewood had calmed 
down and was in clear posse on ott wit 
After all, he concluded seemed to be 
some very definite reason for eCarty not 
making arrests; and he had 
accidently hit on a vuln he cor 





cluded to pound it for a 
Suddenly, too, he re 





vaney's connection with the case 

“Call up your « aptain and report tl at 
once, OF mull be in wrviug yourself he 
told the roundsmar There either g y 
to be irre here ii utr ( 
sate 


“No use in calli: 
formed Ridgewoo 


g up.”’ the officer in- 


Mulvaney wouldn't 





ind for it; and, besides, he ain't there 

Where could I find him? Quick?” 

‘I reckon you'd have to go clear to 
headquarters. He's just cleaned up a gang 
of mail-box thieves I met him on my 
way out starting downtown with Steve 





Way 
dope 
R dge wood suddenly recalled the saloon- 
keeper's tip and promise of a story. Fora 
second his mind was diverted from the case 
He |} itated 
‘Well, there’s no use in gabbing round 
t,”’ went on the roundsman, 
preparing to be on his way. 
“IT tell you right now that 
there is nothing doing. The 
only thing for you to do i 
keep your moutl it and 


urn, the fellow that h ped get the 














along 

insolence of this was 

too much for the dig 

f a department head 
Ridgewood flared 


up and lost hi 
aut ! 

Uti ‘ 

“dr ng 
} w Y r 
thing that | 
j lt 1 1 ! ‘ 
MeCar ‘ t 
man t ! it 
} ‘ , } 
} , 


e lape 
t d i } 
r ast! ! 
q Kk fT ‘ t 
! eme 

His | expe 
ence nn e hir 
acer aor r 
offi Ni ‘ 
mar mi 
from a fear of 


authority 
“And if you de 
show me,”’ said the 


Night's Resti"’ 





your mind.” In the act of drawing the 
commissioner aside, the officer had caught 
a glimpse of ‘some kind of gold b ace he 
neath Ridgewood's coat. “‘ And,” he added 
“vou'll listen too—I don't give a damn 
who you are.” 

Well, then talk quick!” 





sf don't know if you have any family,” 
tr roundsman, “but I have and Mul 
vaney has and old man McCart: has.” 
hat doesn't interest me in the siight 
est,’’ said the commissioner, glancing ov 
t houlder at MeCarty and the taxi 
a er ‘Listen, officer: we might as wel 
nave th s out MeCarty ha T t made Ali 
in ten years and I know it. Mul 

ney is mixed up in it somewhere, and ii 

ou don't tell me the whole story in two 
I ite McCarty will be off the force i 
two day and you are likely to go with 
him.” 

“You know a lot, young man,” agreed 
the roundsman, with sarcasm; “maybe you 
know, too, that if McCarty makes this ar 
rest he will have to go into court 


Well, what of it?” demanded Ridge 
wood impatiently. “Isn't that part of hi 
job?” 

“But you don’t know that if old Ma 
goes before a magistrate he'll lose his j« 

Every new commissioner makes a hollk 
about policemen not being able to paas t) 
physical examination, and this news ‘ 
they tell me, is a worse crank about it than 
all the others put together.” 

Just what do you mean by that 
asked Ridgewood, involuntarily reaching 
for his coat lapel. “*‘ What's that 
with Mulvaney and MeCarty 


) 





arrest 
‘Young man,” answered the roundsman, 
McCarty hasn't heard a sound since he 
went into the big fire after them two cor 
maybe you've heard about that?— and 
vaney'’s brother was one of them 
Now show me your badge 








My 7D [t2 ae 
His Regular Position 
Ut. IN Vermont years ag he was a 


rominent citizen who cut quitea swat 


W tate affairs, but who was beli« i to 
be a extensively henpecked in the 
privacy of his domestic life After figuring 
for many years as a factor the Repub 
can organization, he cam it ty yasa 
cal late lor the gubernat il nor 

i! if a live 
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Th 1 ge t the tid y 
Ca 

Gentler iid, when their Ke 
man had « luded l had expected som 
thing else; but I owe a du to my par 
and | will consent t bec ‘ ur lieuter 
ant governor It i lor ! | deem 
myself to be peculiarly fitted by long exp. 
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Releasing the Engine’s Power 
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Long enchained by useless dead weight, the modern automobile engine has at 
last been set free by Lynite Pistons. 


Replacing cast-iron, Lynite has worked a transformation in motor-car per- 
formance through reduction in piston weight, setting a new standard of engine 
power and flexibility. 


Nerve-racking vibration has given way to smoothness and quietness. “‘Pick-up”’ 
has been quickened, greater heights of power reached and responsiveness to the 
accelerator markedly increased. 


With Lynite Pistons in the cylinders, the whole car seems to take on new life— 
to be eager to get away in a flash and put the road swiftly behind it, regardless of 
hills. And this highly improved performance is accomplished without increased 
effort. 


The explanation is not far to seek nor hard to understand. 


With its remarkable light weight, the new Lynite piston alloy also has the re- 
quired hardness and uniform close-grained texture lacking in earlier aluminum 
alloys, and impossible to obtain unless the Lynite process is used. 


Lynite Pistons resist the great heat generated in high-speed engines. Owing to 
their low factor of expansion, their use makes small clearances possible. 


Lynite weighs only about one-third as much as cast-iron, and this saving in 
piston weight—sometimes as much as six or seven pounds to the engine—has an 
astonishing effect upon engine-flexibility. 


Seven pounds may seem a very small burden—yet you can see how it handicaps 
your motor when you remember the speed at which the engine works. 
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PISTONS 


Breaking the Chain of Iron 


Up and down the pistons rush—faster, faster, faster—till each makes a full 
stroke in one three-thousandth of a minute. One hundred times a second the useless 
weight of cast-iron has to be stopped dead, started again in the opposite direction 
and raised to full speed in the space of a few inches. 


The energy required for these countless stops and starts is virtually wasted 
it has no part in moving the car. 

The pressure of heavy cast-iron pistons against cylinder walls still further 
slows up the engine. 


Therefore, every ounce stripped from the pistons without sacrifice of strength 
and other necessary qualities obviously means better engine performance. 


Lynite Pistons have been severely tested not only in the laboratory but in 
thousands of cars on race courses, city streets and mountain roads. 


The most recent striking demonstration of their superiority was the winning 
by Louis Chevrolet, on December 2, at Uniontown, Pa., of the $3000 Universal 
Trophy. With a motor in which not only the pistons but the cylinder castings were 
of Lynite, and with Lynite at many other places in the car, Chevrolet won out 
over fourteen other drivers. 


Lynite Pistons have been adopted as standard by the 
following manufacturers 


CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE CO PREMIER MOTOR CORPORATION 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY MERCER AUTOMOBILE CO SCRIPPS-BOCTH COMPANY 

COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY NORDYKE AND MARMON CO SINGER MOTOR CO. INC 

JAS. CUNNINGHAM, SON & CO OAKLAND MOTOR COMPANY STERLING MOTOR COMPANY 

CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR OLDS MOTOR WORKS THE WHITE COMPANY 
CORPORATION PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO WISCONSIN MOTOR MFG. CO 


The Aluminum Castings Company 
CLEVELAND 
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_ | Give The Peerless a “Dual Personality” |) — 
if ; : 
i> | ‘ , [Fr 7: st ¢ : » ey f — - 3 
— No real lover of the motor car can sit at the wheel of the Peerless Eight for the first — 
- 3 time without enjoying a new thrill of delight in its unequalled range of performance. b= 
— It presents those contrasts in performance which heretofore have been possible only 3 
|| in totally different types of cars. It is a car of class and distinction in every sense. E ; 
if 3 ’ ” - rE 3 
| A “Loafing” Range For Ordinary Driving A “Sporting’’ Range For Brute Power and Speed —-4 
k } In its “‘loafing”’ range it And you have a pick-up You have only to open of brute power—you have E 3 
i ; exhibits all the admirable which leaves you nothing the throttle wider to call all ordinary ccentenders 3 3 
it ; traits you would expect in to fear from any con- upon its “sporting ”’ range. at your mercy and with r 3 
I " eigh y horsepower eight tender in a fast get-away. But instead of the usual nothing to fear rom even r 3 
it } ot real class response you change the the few cars that rightly s 5 
; . Ss se 0 < x . A , ° * 7. Ps r 4 ' 
fF | And through all its whole character of your claim the distinction of E 
F 1 Quietly, and without varied performance in car real class. E 3 
F j apparent effort, it pet its “‘loafing”’ range, it is y : ‘call The «Peerless dealer : 3 ! 
: | torms in high gear, with automatically operating bce ee eggs ie ag 4] will gladly demonstrate \F 3 { 
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t } ceptible motion to the fast- sparingly as to shame You have exchanged Peerless Eight the char- r 3 : 
| } est clip permissible in many a lesser powered the soft purr of your acteristics of totally dif- iE 3 } 
I ; town driving. six—even many a four. motor for a deep growl ferent types of cars. iE 3 
it | Prices + On orders accepted by the Factory for shipment, until February 28th, 1917, Roadster, $1890; Touring, $1890; Sedan, $2750; Limousine, $3260. i - 3 & 
} 3 * On orders accepted by the Factory for shipment, after February 28th, 1917, Roadster, $1980; Touring, $1980; Sedan, $2840; Limousine, $3350. 3 ¢ 
, } All prices f. o. b. Cleveland and subject to change without notice. r 3 j 
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‘Consider it done.” 

“You start in five hours for the moun- 
ains 

“What! And miss the battle?” 

“Miss nothing! You are going after 
ammunition. Dario Pez is not such a fool 
as to put all his eggs into one basket, Don 
Francisco. No; westill have enough sound 
cartridges cached to drive this scum from 
the face of the earth. So hurry!” 

It did not take me three winks to get the 
pack train of mules ready for him. That 
was one thing Dario Pez taught his fol- 
lowers quick obedience. He taught them, 
sir, by fear of punishment. 

When I reported for orders Dario Pez 
was seated at the table where he worked, 
with his secretary; and in front of him was 
this Juan, with a soldier on each side of 
him, and an officer in charge. 

“‘Beast of the worst kind!” Dario Pez 
was saying, and the cords of his neck 
out. “Thou hast betrayed thine 
own brother. Thou hast stung the hand 
that raised thee up. For money thou hast 
sent brave comrades helplessly to death. 
Better for thee, hombre, had thou never 
born. But the woeful fact of thy 
existence shall be remedied, for thou art 
going to die.”” 

On hearing this Juan began to shake, sir, 
and his knees would scarcely sustain him. 
He begged for mercy. Yes; the bold young 
fellow, who went about in diamonds like a 
fine gentleman and captivated all the girls, 
He we pt; 


been deceived ar d 


stood 


been 


was at heart a miserable coward. 
he swore that he had 
imposed upon; he promised to make res- 
titution. In his fear he cast caution to the 
winds and revealed the secret of a fortune 
he had stolen. It was in an El Paso bank, 
sir, whither he had dispatched it 
keeping. 


for safe- 


Instead of appeasing Dario Pez, th 
confession drove him mad with rage. His 
temper was always terrible, sir; but never 
had I seen anything to approach the cold 


fury that seized him now. He leaned for- 
ward, with his hands on the table, and 
glared at his brother, and I read the death 
sentence in his eyes 

“So!” he said huskily. ‘And bone of my 
bone, flesh of my flesh! Major Orteja, a 
firing squad of five. And at once!” 

That was all he said in answer 
Juan made a last effort: He 
on his knees and, crawling ir 
toward the table, despite t 
the guard to hold him, tried to 
general’s hand to mumble it 
away and dealt a 
sent him sprawling across the room 

“What!” juivering allover 
“Thou wouldst the mother that 
bore us both? Take him away! 
away, major, before I slay him with my 
own hand and live to regret it.” 

Thereupon the guard picked up the pris- 
oner and marched him out, Juan begging 
and beseeching to be heard. It was awful to 
The sight of a man unmanned 
sickens the soul and ashamed 

No sooner had his cries died away in the 
than I strode up to the table and 


This 
mself 
this fashion 
he efforts of 


the 


threw |! 


SeCiLZ 
Dario Pez 


snatched it blow that 


he bellowed, 
shame 


Take him 


witness, Sir. 


one 


nares 


} 


aistance 
saluted 
“Well, Ready?” 
“Ves, But kindly send some- 
body else it charge of the « xpedition ar 
“Why so? What is this? Insubordi- 
9 


natior 


Don Francisco? 
all 
il 


mi gener 


“No, general. But I am going to die 
beside your unfortunate brother.” 

For a moment he gaped at me, 
nis expression hardened 

‘Very well, Don Francisco. 
to share the fate of a traitor, 
We will try to 
bullets. Or would you prefer |! 

I did not like his tone, sir. 
lid not seriously believe that he wouk 
permit me to be executed for my devotior 
t interests, but his temper was so 
certain that such might easily happen. As 
suredly Dario Pez would repent immediately 
afterward and mourn his loyal friend; but 
that would not bring me back 
and I had no desire whatever to leave it. 

“Answer me! Would you prefer hang- 
ing?” 
“No, general. 


then 


and 





affair spare 





o his 


to earth, sir, 





I do not wish todie. But, 
rather than see you commit a terrible mis- 
take and give your enemies a weapon 
against you, I would share the fate of this 
pitiful boy.” 

““Silence!”’ he shouted furiously. ‘“‘ An- 
other word like that and I'll give you a pill 
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THE WRONG ROAD 


Concituded from Page 20 


of my making. Listen to me, Don Fran- 
a soldier’s first duty is to obey 
excuse relieves him from it He must 
execute orders. Were I to command you to 
go out and shoot your own father 
be your solemn duty to do so. Would 
not, Don Francisco?” 

“Yes, general,” | 
being comfortably in Paradise; ‘but that 
would harm only me and mine 
attempt to do something that will damage 
your own irretrievably, then 
protest, 
death warrant 

“Enough!” exclaimed Dario Pez, bang 
ing his clenched fist on the 
“Who'll dispute me next 
must die, and he dies 
presence !”’ 

I saluted and When Dario 
Pez was in that mood it was as useless to 
reason with him as with a 
Therefore I walked briskly from the house 
and started to rur the garde l 
knew that he must see me from the window 

“Hey! Where’ re you going so fast, Do 
F cisco?” he called 
lo die with Juan, Excellency.” 

And, without slackening speed, | 
sped from the garden in pursuit of the firing 
squad, which was marching up the street, 
followed by a large crowd. 

I did not succeed ir 
til they stopped at the r 


the outskirts of the city 





cisco 





answered, my 


Cause 
; 


ever means 


though a protes 


arm ol 


» 1 have said he 


went out 


bleeding bul 


across 








my I 


overtaking them un- 


ins of a house on 








IS Was the place 


of execution 


“Wait!”’ 1 shouted with all my might 
“Wait!” 

As 1 burst tl rough the people, Juan was 
struggling with a soldier and crying out 


that he did not desire to have his eyes 
bandaged, but that he wished to direct the 
firing squad himself. It was, in my op 
merely an excuse to gain time, sir. He had 
not the courage to look into leveled gu 


with their cold, crue 
“What's the 
Major Orteja when I sprang tothe 
side 
**T have come to die with him.’ 
‘Fine!” “el 
“Who gets y yur job 
By goodness I 
rignt there! Ne 
trusted the fe 
friendship. 


’ t} 
nou ~ 


matter now?” « 





. who seemed 


said this scour 





cheerful over the whole proceeding 


took a dislike to Orteja 
then have I 
low or favored him with my 


But as we thus contronted 








each other the crowd split apart is 
though a she had cleaved throug t 
middle, and here came Dario Pez, hot and 


out of breat! 
“What foolishnes s this?” he sput 
tered, and I heard Juan give a little wl 
per of joy 
He thought the 


nterruption meat 
respite for himself, sir; and so did Il. B 
we were mistaken; we did not yet t 


Dario Pez 

“Tie this fool up,” he 
referring 
give him asound beating. Now pr 


commanded 





o me 0 SAV. 8 


the execution, ma I myself w 
intend it.” 

Two soldiers held me wi e the ma r 
stood the prisoner uf ivainst the wa ana 
blindfolded him in spite of his oppos 


That done, Orteja stepped 
up his mer 
Preparen arn 


You could have 





heard a pi 


) ‘ 
rifles were leveled..,.] held my breath. Dar 
Pez was stern and composed 

‘Sobre el reo apunten!” cried the ma 
and then a wild scream made me mt 1 
I saw the rifles waver 

Orteja, he held his sword half raised 


glanced uncertainly round hin And as he 
thus hesitated the front ri 


more 


split apart once 


into the open space and straight toward 

this Juan Pez. It was the general’s mother 
“Put up your guns!” he bellowed in a 

terrible voice, and the squad came to atte 


Dario Pez strode forward and tried 


remove the mothers arms [ror I 1 
Juan’s neck. But \ sir é 
crowd hissed, anc the rea 
shrieked at him ne, 1 - 





derer that he was 
“* Madre ” ia!” 
You aré 
heart on a traitor. 
tion must take place 
But she only clung 


this Juan had 


he be gged. “Come awa’ 


sti 





what 








He ‘ Baca 
peeds on nin e fee D> 
ry i gi him t ‘ 
ind [ood and mil f 
o tnis t Ser iv 
( Sa not g I t 
ther ‘ ind e ¢ ‘ 
‘ it €® and the ‘ ‘ 
a is | ug? ne | I 
g her brea Ar 
Me ept ya tte 


that matter? | ig 
with the woma ‘ r She 
ne arn in ‘ ‘ 

n ¢ 

If uu eT | i a 
Da ) i I a 
a 1 have ot ng ‘ ee et 
nis ace! 

D » Pe groa 
brea 

V iM ’ ‘ 
suffocated v Come aw He 
wort! I ir ‘ What ons 

for him! Y ga 

annot give it t 

‘ rT ist } : I 

na the crowd, the nu 

looked at her a w eal 
at the people assembied, and ther 
Juar 

“I believe now,” he said g 
there is not a rogue on earth witho 
Take him away but break his sw 

We had triumphed. There would 
exe itior We were fe« ng mig 
int But it did ist ng 
! mothe tood fond y hand, ¢ 
rest of us just stood there ¢ ning at 
and the thoughtless crowd shouted ” 
Dario Pez turned and said 

“But I am not throug! th y 
homore Br ng him back ton ead 
nan hour.” 

And with that r he valked 
assembled people making way for | 
yelling approval of his cleme: 

What would he do next was 
yom when this Juan was led 
carpet, sir, and | heard all that 
Dario Pez sat at his table and all tl 
were gathered there by specia J 

The general Was Curiousl\ 

‘My orders,” he beg ‘ le 
been obtained, “‘are that t 
given his life, though it gnti 
feived by | Dbaseness I do t! t 
to the pleading f one of 1 mo 
officers and in toke of the grea 
rY er bears him 

But to thee, Juan Pez, I sa 
ind rags thou camest re | 

iv thc nNalt go M (orle 
‘ r TY T T i | i a ot 
the road Baca, according to j 
And no o work, ge eme I 
fe vy away!’ 

They led him out and we we te 
In about ar ira lady wa 

**Show he ip ix 
“Don Fra ter ‘ 
about t " Yo ‘ 

ture . j ' 4 

) n the matte ol wome 1 he 

Before I d rej the Sei ‘ 
jaurequl entered, he ya r 
‘ etary A é 
V ds, She ime pr 1 i 
J 1 good ‘ . i ne are 
ner riche are 

‘Ah, Exceller R of 
send tor me ¢ lg 

That i ma t t 


i ] { i you gene i l . 
“sg z M parent © AnX 
Good!” eried D Ie ea | 
+ ore i I ¥ 
B { t seno a re Psa Ja re | 
‘ \ > Pe va ug ‘ 
( ; hits he aid t rr ‘ 
! at e! Learn it and the t ‘ 
iw iis yours. Come! We w r 
d Lu 1. Our little visitor is w r 
na we W est the truth of Jua it ‘ 
We ve found Lucita and the ‘ 
ing girl tror La Ascencior Ch ; 
cha near the fountain, and they wer 


engaged in sewing Dario Pe at 





agown close Lo the nice young girl, ang bega 
t speak with her precisely as he had don 
with the Sefiorita Teresa: bui now he talked 
ve gravely, sir, and did not employ the 
SiIngsong 

And doubtless Love w be waiting 
{ hir there he ended wit! es 

‘Oh, general,” cried the girl, seizing | 
hand and kissing it, “how can I ever show 
n gratitude? I will start now—at ‘ 
Perhaps | can overtake him.” 


he replied 





that My orders are that ur 
gr and in rags to Baca, and to Baca h« 
goes But you may make a detour and 
arrive there before him Hey La a! 
Wilt thou instruct this child and give he 
bar Ne ° 


he needs? 


Lucita gladl, agreed, sir 


‘A heart of gold, Don Francisco,” said 
Dario Pez ‘The most priceless treasure 
fe can offer. I knew Juan was lying. He 
aoe not deserve such good fortune And 
vy to business You start immediately 

| he mountains.’ 

s 1 did s But about three hour 
out I gave my officer hi nstruct and 
t ed off the tra It wa nh my mind 
to ascertain how this Juan Pez fared and 
then overtake the pack train by hard riding 

It was almost nightfall when | sighted 
him on the white road that crosses the y 
mesa i approaching fim was a { 
} mded with firewood for the city 


armed with a stout sta 


When he met the burr 


the a thi Juan did not give ar ne} 
I m the midd which created sorme n 
fu ! lhe driver came running fror ne 
rea iscertain the trouble 
“What uu Dig rasca 1”* he wa it v 
Il came uy You would hog the j 
{ e, would ) lake that. and that 
] ned t ) it the brothe { Da 
iv Hie wa tting on the ground i g 
} } jer where the driver had struc! 
} und he as wi ng like a child who 
ene pul hed Bu t was! i eo 
nee i mazed me mt r 
By goodne he was a fearsome sight! 
i ‘ 1d | i ed il I ! rhe ‘ t 
egg rags that i be found é 
; | ‘ 
r w the egy ne i Jua 
r } ye 
But tha Vas not the w | 
I Od ‘ ‘ ‘ ] i ] 
‘ i pr ed © le 
| ’ } r ; ‘ 
) i ‘ ed a y ’ 
gy } ament , ) ‘ ’ 
y ‘ ‘ » he me j are 
al frie Db Fra Give ‘ ‘ 
ea | i ‘ \ 
i ] é 
e, Don | 
4 hut ‘ | 
I 
7 
‘ ‘ 
| ‘ 
' 
i ted 
‘ I ‘ ; 
‘? ‘ 
he t f ed He 
H | ‘ 


€ rong roa ne ’ 
! tea “*Alwa nda 
road 
ma ' es to r feet \ I 
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~~ If This Were Our 
Only Chance 
to Tell You 


If we had just this one chance to talk to you—If 
this were the one Timken-Detroit advertisement you 
would ever read— What message would we give you? 










We could not tell you the whole story of motor-car 
axle importance; but we should certainly emphasize 
seven facts that every motor-car owner should know 
and remember :— 


] Human safety comes first in motor-car con- 
struction, arid in respect to safety, the axles are 
beyond question the most important parts of the car. 





2 A motor-car axle must be better than “‘good 

enough.’’ It must exceed the stated require 
ments of the car builder in capacity to carry loads, 
transmit power, and stand up to the shocks and stresses 
of travel. 


3 The axles must fit the car, and the car must 

fit the axles. The axle builder must see to it that 
his axles are of ample size and capacity to do the work 
required of them and that they are properly engineered 
and built into the car. The car builder should see to 
it that no radical increases in weight or horsepower are 
made after the type and size of the axles have been 
decided upon. For if radical changes are made it may 
jeopardize the owner’s safety and satisfaction. In 
other words, axle builder and car builder must work 
together for a common principle. 


4 The axle builder must be able to anticipate 

the future. He should not wait for new condi 
tions or for his customers to demand new types and im 
provements in construction. He should be continually 
striving for something better than the best he can do 
today—and be the first to urge its adoption. He 
should make constant progress toward better design 
and quality. 


5 The car owner must have assurance that the 

axle builder will continue in business. Thus, 
he knows that every part and piece of his axles can be 
furnished for replacement if the need ever arises. And 
that assurance can be given only by an old, established 
and successful organization. 


6 Building motor-car axles is a task for a spe- 
cialist ; for to meet the requirements already 
mentioned will take all the experience, engineering 
ability, manufacturing equipment and financial re 
sources of an: entire organization, who will give it 
their exclusive attention. Thus, the axle builder, with 
his many customers, acts as clearing house for the 
combined experience of the whole industry. 


7 Continued use is the test of axle-building 

leadership. It is years of continued use by many 
of the ablest and most successful of motor-car builders, 
it is the high average of satisfactory performance 
in hundreds of thousands of cars, that finally tests 
the soundness of the axle builder’s principles and 
practice. 


| DETROIT 
| AXLES 





In all this we have not mentioned Timken-Detroit Axles by 
name. If this were our one chance to talk to you, we should 
devote it wholly to explaining what kind of axles we honestly 
believe you should have, whether made by us or by any other axle 
builder who can qualify under a// of the foregoing principles. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
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For the Points of 
Severest Service 


160 Agree 


Actual use of Timken Bearings at the points 
of hardest service is conclusive evidence of 
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their superiority for use at any point in your 
Car. 

The following builders willingly pay more 
for Timken Bearings because they know they 
will stand up: 
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A Study in Comparisons 


You have an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to compare Velie values 
at the shows. 


Your comparison may be complete; 
whether you are a part of a 
large family, or alone in the 
world, some one model is ex- 
actly suited to your needs. 


Compare the New 1917 Velie Six 
by highest standards you know. 


Judge by quality only. What bet- 
ter can you find at any price 
than the powerful Velie-Con- 
tinental motor—Timken axles 
front and rear—long, under- 
slung springs—multiple dry 
disc clutch—Remy automatic 
ignition—enclosed wiring 
vacuum feed—push-button 
starter—everything in and on? 


What could be finer than the 
Velie’s graceful new streamline 


Catalog 


E MOTORS 
LIE PLACE, 





body — longer — roomier — with 
genuine deep-tufted leather and 
real curled-hair upholstery — 
Velie permanent mirror finish 

-with Snap and Style and 
Smartness up to the last minute ? 


Such features are found only in a 
car built up to a long-main- 
tained standard, and not down 
to a price. Built by an organ- 
ization of the Velie’s exceptional 
facilities—with half a century 
of manufacturing experience 
and a mile of Velie factory 
—facts worth considering. 


Velie cars may be seen on the 
main floors of the New York 
and Chicago Shows, or on your 
dealer’s floor any day. See 
these cars—ride in them, and 
you'll agree comparison proves 
Velie values. 


on Request 
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CORPORATION 
SOLIS, tRLinois 
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LMOST the first day I worked in a drug 
a boy Just from school, the 

human interest of the business took 
hold of me. An old lady brought in a pre- 
cription yellow with age. Among other 
ingredients it called for five bumblebees. 


store, as 





Even now the druggist is asked for many 
remedies of bygone generations, such as 
goose grease and skunk oil In neighbor- 
hoods where foreigners live there is a de- 


mand for patent medicines so old that their 


wrappers and direction circulars give one a 
fascinating glimpse into the drug stores of 
past centuries jumblebees are an old- 
folks remedy for rheumatism. 


Well, my boss was a conscientious man 
1a true pharmacist, with his heart in the 
pounding end of the If a pre- 

ription called for bumblebees he would 
put them in, if the y could be obtained. We 
had no bumblebees in stock, so I was sent 
ither them. My knowledge of en- 


an 


con business. 


ou Og 
tomology was rather limited, for I was 
a town boy, and at the end of an all- 
afternoon hunt I came back with only a 
single specimen ow morning the boss 


t me farther into the country, and a flo- 


allowed me to go into his greenhouses, 


where bees were humming. Up in one cor- 
ner of the place I saw a little mud nest, with 
what looked like bees flying in and out. I 
got a pole and knocked it down, and learned 
the difference between bees and wasps by 
getting fearfully stung. By night, how- 
ever, I had two more genuine bumble- 
bees, and when I returned to the store, with 


face, the boss said these 
ould do, for he could reduce the other in- 
proportion, use the three 
the old lady’s prescription 
quantity. 

pleased 


a bad len 


bees, 


gredients i 


he 
quite when he ex- 
»an honest man,”’ was her com- 
» last druggist who filled that 
tion put in blowflies!” 
I stayed two years with that employer 
tudied “ armacy under his guidance, 
o such good pose the at in another year I 
light have take n my examination and got 
‘ He was the typical druggist of 
, a dispenser of medicine, ab- 
technicalities, with no ability 








and s 
n 
1 certificate 
his generat 


sorbed 


lor 


in the 


at all as a merchant. He made a customer 
feel that he was doing a favor in coming 
from behind the prescription desk to wait 
on him. His stock of sundries was a lot 


stuff that had been on hand 
for years, purchased originally without any 
understar ding r of the needs of people. The 
boss di dn’t know in fact, and didn’t 


of shopworn 


people, 





ike them, and had no more idea what was 
going on in his line 1 has many a small 
aruggist day 

Early Cut-Rate Stores 

It was fortunate for me that I quit be- 
fore he made me a pharmacist too. For 
that have killed my interest in peo- 
ple has been my best possession. 





Too m 1 knowledge of the technicalities 
ofter t. ind a man to the human possibili- 
ties e differed over a technicality. I had 
*h a skillful bottle washer and 
handy man that he did not want to lose my 
services in that line by promoting me. So I 
left and found a new job in a bigger store 
downtown, and there soon saw opportuni- 
ties for applying what I had learned of hu- 
man nature; and I became so interested 
that I never studied pharmacy again. 

I honestly believe that the drug business 


become 


suc 


is the most human business that there is. 
Just think of the range of merchandise in 
an up-to-date drug store! There are sup- 


posed to be ninety thousand items in our 
trade—more than in any other line. The 
variety of things in even a small drug stock 
is so gre a that a man may wait on cus- 
tomers all day, and yet never have a call for 
the same article twice. Evenif itis the same 
article, there will be some variation in its 
People go to the druggist for advice to 
reater extent than in any other line of 
trade, and they come in emergencies and 
trouble, so that there is every opportunity 
to know and help them. 

Where all these articles come from, 





a fa 





and 


what they are used for, and how they are 





used, and the people who buy them and 
want information about them, make an ab 
sorbing study —if your heart is in it— which 


gives constant sugge + sag for improving 
methods and stock. My heart has beer 
that sort of thing for thirty years. To-day I 
own an interest in a chain of two dozen retail 
drug stores, extending over several states, 
recognized as among ful 
mercantile enterprises in it 
has all been built up from one and 
SUCCESS 


I had a share in the building. 


the most 


the 


ucces 

country 
tore, 

Our 


has been based chiefly on a knowledge of 
human nature. We have studied people, 
learned what they wanted— often before 
they knew what it was themselves— gave it 


to them quicker and better than the other 


fellow, and if possible cheaper, kept an eye 
on to-morrow to see how times would 
change, and were ready to change our 


methods with them. Most of the things we 
have done can be done by other merchants, 
even the small ones— indeed, of the 
small fellows have advantages over us now- 
adays, as I will show presently. 


some 


The Nine-o’Clock Trade 


My new job was with the big cut rug 
establishment downtown, a at 
had been opened up by people who came 
from some other <« ity. My old boss hated, 
ridiculed and feared this cut-rate concern, 
and undoubtedly would have stigmatized 
it as a trust, had the word gained currency 
then. Those were the early price-cutting 
days. My new employers had measured 
the natural limitations of the drug 
as conducted by men like my old boss, and 
had set out to make bigger profits by in- 
creasing volume. Instead of a modest turn- 
over of from ten to fifteen thousand dollars 
a year, gross, with a net profit of from ten 
to twelve per cent, they cut their margin of 
profit to five or six per cent and went after 
a hundred-thousand-dollar turnover. Prices 
were reduced on everything, goods piled to 
the ceiling, the store plastered with glari 
signs, and special sales advertised. 
business was run like a circus. Such meth- 
ods were a novelty then and drew unheard-of 


rated 


concern t! 





pusines 








patronage. That was the thing to do at 
that time. 

To-day some concerns are still chasing 
volume with cut rates, in the same spec- 


tacular way, believing that the method i 
as potent as ever, and hundreds of small 
druggists still hate and fear the price 
cutting establishments and regard them as 
oppressors, and feebly try to imitate their 
special sales. But we are now doing some- 
thing entirely different, and in my opinion 
the days of price-cutting success are ove 
and the fellow who blindly chases volume 
is chasing the wrong thing. 

We make one division of customers in 
our stores that throws light on present-day 
tendencies—nine-o’clock and two-o'clock 
customers. The nine-o’clock customer 
comes early, in response to bargain adver- 
tising. She has her mind firmly fixed on 
two or three articles that we are selling 
that day at cut prices, and will seldom buy 
anything else, because she wants to get 
away to some other store and take advan- 


tage of other bargains. It is ae worth 
while to try building trade upon her, for 
she will not center her patronage in one 


store, and really has little patronage to 
give. If you advertise aggressively it is 


possible to clear off quite a volume of cut 


price goods to nine- or lock customers, and 
some merchants still imagine that this vol- 
ume represents desirable business. But it 


cheapens the store, and the following that 
you might attract would melt away 
frost before the sun if bargain tact 
abandoned. 

The two-o’clock customer, on the 
hand, drifts in placidly after lunch. 
doesn’t waste her time trying to save 
coppers. She is a liberal spender, 
vice as well as goods, is open to suggestion, 
interested in new things, demands service 
and when her confidence has been won is 
loyal to the store. So you can build on her 
endlessly. 

From the customer’s standpoint, the bar- 
gain is based on a wrong philosophy of | 
ing. Regarding her as the purchasing agent 


} 
ike 


ics were 


other 





seeks ad- 
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PEOPLE AND PENNIES 


Links im the Drug-Store Chain—By John 














for a family, the customer Is mat« ng pen ‘ of sha ng va ma we crea 
nies against her own time, convenience and Ke preparat ! were mode te 
energy, in return for goods that are seidon rm began sha g themselves there 
worth more than she pays for then She great den i for new good 
is pitting her knowledge of merchandise i more ittention t 1M il a 
against that of somebody who understands ‘ roilet t i tions tor w #1! 
it lar better than she does Phat the a iso become a necessit We se 
gain philosophy is wrong for the merchant of ge-wood st for ma 
too, | can eas iy demonstrate by figures pose ind the ue Ol a st ‘ 
We saw through this Darga lalla a lemand I eme “rd, pu 
soon as we began stud gy the important nati fj indad en othe ys | 
tem of mone received trom the average hand I} demand extends to a 
customer! This record is kept in every a IM ‘ If vy ie ire adva ed t 
store by the cash register, to w any hive ent ada the street-car or 
merchant has recourse Our ave ale me ! ‘ tie where we ave a 
Vas thir cents when we looked into th we int lute or re ! 
phase 7 the busine T la é ‘ ire that ‘ t the t 
reached torty-eight cent D i i per \\ I a salet razo nd IM 
at a time, and | doubt if any other drug time versonal appearance ithe 
store in the country has as high an average man’s wife will feel that now she 
From personal investigations | believe alancy totet may Che pub has « 
that the general average is not more than the drug store to such a degres 
thirty cents. Now the merchant who at matters that the pharmacist, try 
tracts a big crowd of nine-o’clock customers build business on the old bas ! 
by advertising and « prices can dispose of to get anywhere And the drugg 
pr a ep stack of goods. But if he will changed the public 
study amount spent by the average cus Selling from behind the counter i 
ene de will prob y find it below twenty on an understanding of people. Know 
cents, and his effort in chasing volume has of people is picked up by an inte 
brought him neither profit nor lasting trade. them, a study of their tastes, whin 
Now in our chain of stores we sell to fully individualities We try to get 
ten million persons yearly. Suppose we sell interested in people Anv obs 
each customer only a cent’s worth more or woman behind the drug-store « 
than last year’s average! That is an addi with the right point of view toward 
tional revenue of one hundred thousand man, will find each day's experience 
dollars. There has been practically no over enjoyment 
head expense in selling this increase, so we For instance, women usuall 
can clear from twenty-five to thirty thou pairs, and the clerk who does not 
sand dollars net profit on it. If it were sold stand that he must sell to the othe 
to additional customers then overhead ex will have a hard time of it The 
penses, of course, would reduce the per woman is the friend of the one w 
centage of pront. We keep track of the and has come along as an adviser 
number of separate items sold to each do not sell to her she will find faul 
customer, another very important factor goods, ask to see something else, and 
When we started it was just one item. wind up by declaring that they had 





Mappelbeck 


To-day we sell one and a half items to eact look elsewhere. But if you take 

customer, and the average is steadily being the sale from the first, accor« 4 her 

pushed up. as an authority, and simply ask he 
To increase sales per customer, both it with you, she will do it, nine time 











amount and items, we have what we callour and everything will move along } 
running-mate system, which is true ales 
nanship. Every article in a drug store will Suiting Blondes and Brunettes 
sell something else if you give it a chance 
Our entire stock is classified so that one Then that elusive electric sor 
thing sells another. A woman buys at } that makes one woman want what 
brush. This suggests dentifrice or dental man wants is ver helpful ir 
floss, which are running mates, and to make when you understand and n 
it easier for clerks to remember and Many a woman has been at seair 
such articles together we place then ce hat until she saw a pa ular co 
by side in show cases and on shelve I'he another woman—-a prospective pur 
clerk who sells a toothbrusl s expected to That is what she must have, ar 
sell some running mate, such as a dent move heaven and eart! to ge 
frice Sales slips are checked up, and tne usually does! Not | gagoa er 
record of each clerk tabulated Ifa a 7 our stores Was showing a woma 
article, such as dental floss, is sold, we give some toilet set Another woma t 
a special credit to the clerk. cea whirlwind and bought it und 
one’s nose, practically without ex 
Selling Toilet Articles it. The clerk on duty is one of 
salesmer He called an assistar 
Name any article in a drug stor nd bly to wrap the goods, but w ‘ 
I can instantly name several natural rut structior to show the set piece | 
ning mates. Hair brushes suggest combs to the customer, so she would be s 
complexion powder necessitates chamois,an with her snap purchase. Ther irt 
eyecup should go with an eye lotion, and _ the first woman, he said, “I’m glad 
30 on. This system can be applied to any er have that, because I’ve got 
retail business. In our own stock we have much finer for you And then | 
reduced it to about a dozen broad group a set ist about like the one she |! 
taking in the whole store. One group i The salesman does not attempt 
cludes everything for the hands and feet the p hology of ich women 
another group the things for teeth and reckons with human nature as it 
mouth, another the hair and scaly nd him over the counter 
so on—complexion goods and perfume Blondes differ from brunettes I 
soap and sponges and ar é for bod ght aor nm pe ime for 
comfort, shaving supplies, infant and ir lilies and violet whereas br ‘ 
valid foods, surgical and ibber good he Mor ich a se ar 
handy remedies such as digs e tabiet fume els mar { he t ‘ 
drugs and medicines props and the pre bought by women. Complex 
scription department made out of materials costing a t 
Medicines were the backbone of the drug five cents a pound, t t reta ! 
store a generation ago The pharmacist ft ents tot dollars and a | 
made a living as a compounds if pre chiefly on a int of the ode 
scriptions, with patent medicines next ir triking fact that each of the f 
importance, and a limited stock of toilet fumers has built up his busine 
conveniences last But now a t Dp ir odor, and that he | 
changed. The keynote of the preset la able to make a sé d odor 
drug store is bodily comfort and pe nal When the French perfumer 
pride, and the goods and se ng methods ior, he send ma ts to bet 
are all changed according]; the women of New York, Lond 
Take the safety razor an stratior grad, Rome, Buenos Aire Po the 
When men were shaved in barbs r shops Concluded on Page 91 
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The Stewart Speedometer: Costs more—but over 95% of all American automobile manufac 


best built—most satisfactory No other accessory so unive 
sally adopted. We shall build 1,500,000 in 1917. Have no other 
Speedometer on your car 

Stewart Vacuum System: Used by over 70% of all car manufacturers as standard equipment 


Stewart Tire Pump: Saves you the hard, back-breaking work of pumping by hand 
Keeps tires properly inflated—stops 90% of all tire troubles, adds 
much to tire mileage Regular equipment on many cars, quickly 


Stewart Warning Signals: None better built—none so popular—none so generally used 
Stewart V-Ray Spark Plug: Four sparking points instead of one or tw Absolutely sure fire 


Special Stewart 
Speedometer for Fords: in use Perfect in construction and v 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 








SH 


A Tip 


UDGE the accessories on the car you buy by the factory 
back of them. Analyze its methods of manufacture—its 
reputation—the service it gives. 


HAT’S the safest way to determine the value of a car’s 

equipment. Do that—and you will understand, better 
than ever, why Stewart Products occupy the commanding 
position they hold in the automobile industry. 


TEWART Products are built by the largest automobile 

accessory manufacturer in the world. Stewart factories 
are the biggest—-Stewart methods the most advanced—Stewart 
workmanship the most expert. 


TEWART Products are backed by a service that extends 
into every important motoring center. You get honest 
advice and expert, courteous attention at any Stewart Service 
Station. That is the best possible guarantee of satisfaction. 
No other article you can buy for your person, your home or 
your car has such a broad, comprehensive service behind it. 


NSIST upon being protected by Stewart mechanical excel- 

lence, Stewart workmanship, and Stewart service. Stewart 
Products are overwhelmingly favored. Practically all experi- 
enced motorists demand them. For instance: 


turers willingly pay the extra cost It is the best designe 


Has replaced pressure and gravity systems in nearly every instance 
Less than 30% of all car manufacturers still use these other 
systems. Within a very short time we believe practically all cai 
manufacturers will use the established Stewart Vacuum System 
It is the system that insures an even, positive flow of gasoline 
under all conditions. See that it comes on your car Or, bring 
your old car up-to-date by installing it. Price $10 


mounted on any car Don’t be without it. Price $12 
Thousands built daily Either motor driven or hand operated 
Never fail—absolutely dependable Be sure ir signal is a 


Stewart. Motor Driven, $6—Hand Operated, $3.50 


Core of Petriflint—heat proof—fracture proof—oil proof. Fits 


any motor. Adds economy, power and flexibility. Try a set of 
V-Rays next time you replace your plug Price $1 
Most popular Ford accessory built usands now 
Price $10 





or mounted in handsome enam« owl board—$11.2 
Get one if you own a Ford. Can be installed by anyone in a f 
minutes. 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 


In winter weather your spark plugs must necessarily stand up 
under violent extremes of cold and heat. 

The porcelain insulators are subjected to most severe strains. 

Champion porcelains are a quality product, scientifically con- 
structed and tested, and cushioned against the force of the explo- 
sions in your cylinders by specially designed and patented asbestos 
lined copper gaskets. 

Their dependability is proverbial. 

Champion spark plugs are unqualifiedly guaranteed and sold 
by supply dealers and garage men everywhere. 

The name “Champion” is on the porcelain of every genuine 
Champion -Toledo Plug. 


Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio 
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that a no eases women In one capl- 
tal it wi l, and will sell about 
the same i Rio 


man behind the drug counter caters 
of woman. First his cus- 





to the tour ages 


he soda fountain. A little later he sells 
toilet waters and complexion powders, 
and after that toilet prep- 

, eyebrow pencils and beauty spots. 
of all, a matron, she comes for baby 
foods and At this 





nore eiaborate 


household necessities. 


stage beauty spots are apt no longer to 
nterest her 
Men have just : ny peculiarities, and 





o know their useful in 
selling. Take tl for medicine 
One customer likes the remedy that cured 
grandfather, will try nothi new, 
ther seeks novelty always. There 
the customer who takes medicine regu- 
larly because he is afraid of germs and 

must ward them 


asies 1S 


ose who come 


and 





while ano er 





cness and believes he 











fT. Another is open to suggestion and can 
e persuaded that he has almost any symp- 
ym. There is the Sunday-morning pro- 
ession of those who were out too late with 
John Barleycorn the night before. There is 
responding class who overeat and who 

for digestive tablets the next day. 

Pushing Specialties 

Even in an article like chewing gum the 
t erk can soon learn to distin- 
gu distinct temperaments of the 
irchasers and be guided accordingly in 
his sales wort One chews gum because he 
of a restless nature. Another chews it for 
poise give him something to do and 
puts him at ease wit! people. Others chew 
t tor the digestive effect, for the sweetness 
yr the flavor. People are very fickle about 
ewing gum, and w take kindly to 
iggest It an excellent article with 

hich to learn how to manage customers 
| the business of the salesmen to 
gauge the customers and to serve them 
according to their temperaments, to sell 
them more goods than they ask for, and at 
the same time not to overload them. Ona 
Saturda ift noon, by staging a prize con- 
test ill our stores ng a bonus of fifty 
‘ to the tore 34 the largest 











ren read to ¢ » a Tourtes 
t i i-l t pea lhe stage of the 
‘ uld be on horseba 
‘ 1 
he is Oo! t was a young college 





tl vould necess 





as e swung into place 


What Guides Should Know 











Women guides are thing new, but 
t number is bo increase. They 
‘ ely to set a new and higher standard 
men to follow This guide was an 

e,a graduate of Wellesley, and had 

een an outdoor girl all her life She had 
good acquaintance with birds, flowers and 
‘ could ride, row and swim; give first 

i build and extinguish a camp fire, and 
1a knowledge of natural 

s toimpart it. This is 


m. No longer can 





al 
one lide less one is able to tell others 
the s of Nature 


itelligent guides in 
There sixteen ol 


A demand exists for ir 
the National Parks. 


are 
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quantity of a given article like taleun 
powder, say, we have often 
thousand dollars’ worth of goods; otherwise 
there would have been no extra turnover 
Such a sale must be well staged, h 
with the powder in a new odor or in cor 
venient container, and window and counts 
displays must be effective. In many lines 
of goods we are scrupulous about having 
the customer decide how much he wants 
even though we try to 


disposed of a 


oweve 








sell him 
he asks for an antiseptic mouth wash in the 
small size, for instance, we show him the 
large size with the small, explain the differ 
ence in price and wait for his decisior 

We still do considerable cut-price trade, 
but the building up of a large volume of 
profitable business rests on several other 
things besides bargains. One item is care- 
ful stock keeping—having everything for 
which there is a call. The 
sales lost by being short of stock is very 
large and increases overhead expense on 
everything sold. The 
always be well stocked 


more 





percentage I 





smallest retailer can 
Another item that 


; 





makes for success is know ing W ha 
what doesn’t. For ir 
display of nail brushes on a counter neat 
the door, we slip under the 
telling the number put there in the mort 
ing. A count and comparison at night 
show whether that display was ju 
We spend a good deal of money on our 
windows, because they bring in what we 
eall involuntary 
customers are those 
anyway. Involuntary customers are those 
were passing the 
something desirable in the window, stopped 
to buy. t 


st ing 


tance, if we arrange a 


pile a Ke 





customers Voluntary 





who were coming 


who store but, see 
Thus is created a profitable extra 
business that reduces overhead « xpense 
Prices are not the only means of distan« 
ng competition. During the past few years 
we have built up an enormous business in 


ivory-whi hair brushes, mit 





» toilet goods 
rors, and the like, with backs of heay 

position that can be washed and eng 
like ivory. The demand for this stuff w 
cerned when the trade was light 


were the 





back goods staple ther 


had certain defects. They went to pieces 
when washed, were unclean and lacked 
daintiness. The public was ready for some 
thing better. We took up ivor white 
and made it a fashion and an attractio 


WAIN TE 


these and more than thirty National Monu 
all 
au 


attractions: be 


ments, possessing a variety ol ce! 


j ‘ t 7 


ars and birds; vas 


towering and icy pe 











aks; glacier splendid 

forests; peaceful lakes and eager strean 
Other like reservations will be added 
to this list Each of these is scenk i 
magnificent t nging wild gar len and 
a wild-life reservatior l] e 7 i 
for public recreation and education. Pt 
ple in rapidly increasing numbe 
ruide who can tell them of the 
animal life Already the demand fe cl 
guides exceeds the supply. Thousand 
be needed before an equal number of rn 
pete nt ones are ike iy to de ve 

Soldiers are no longe r to the ise { 
guard National Parks; but in the place 
are to be civilians who will be ca } 


tangers. A Pa 

similar qualifications and equipment 
Good guides now command from five 

fifteen dollars a day. I know of one 


has received twent 


n Range randa guid rent 





is, of course, ¢ quipped wi 





edge, tact and years 


To be a real guide needs to tr 


one 


as for lifework. Many young men have 
learned the way to the top of a p 

tothe bottom of a cafion; then guided f ne 
or two years But they knew tt 
natural history, and were ready to drop ou 
to try some other work the instant ip 
pe ared att ctive or offered even a slig 





increase of salary. 

Swiss guides are justly famed for the 
courage and climbing skill; 
faithfulness and willingness to do the har 


Work necessary 


also for t 


for success in their profe 








sion. As young men they were thoroug! 

trained for the lifework before them. But 
though they fit well into their wor t 
rare exceptions they do not possess gener 


outdoor informatior do not attair 
the ideal of the American who excels in thi 
occupation, 


hence 
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and now 1 ‘ ¥ . 
ea I nad yea! The erage 
reta I t ‘ ia ‘ er | 
the « » deve ich a sm " 
we | Sup} ed W ! t ( 
and capita he would need nore ‘ € 
Ca pa ty tor ] UP » ane 1d i 1 Se ’ ‘ 
ture business 

Go into the ordinary drug store , 





Another indication that bargain prices 
are not the backbone of successful retailing 
was our prescription department. In the 
cut-rate days we did all our compounding 
for a very small percentage of profit over 


the actual cost of the best ingredients, and 





we fancied that low prices would bring 
patronage Not so! Our prescription 
business never grew until we discovered 
that the more people pay for medicine 
A nin a sonable price the more cor 
lence they have in them Then we raised 
our prices. People want service nowadays, 
and they are not only willing to pay for it 
but judge service largely by prices 
The other day a customer came into one 
of our stores and laid down a prescription 


and a lot of price tickets 

” he said, ‘ 
1e put up here 
you ve charged me sixty-five cents lor hit) 
To-day I learned that you sell 
hundred such tablets for fifty cents 


are the price tickets to show how much I’ve 


rai years, 





medici 





pent with you. Do you call that fair? 
Those tablets at fifty cents a hundred 

are shelf goods,”’ explained our manager 

“When you have this medicine specially 


compounded we put our skill and know! 


edge against a machine-made product. One 








ngredient comes trom Sout! America, 
another from the Chicago stockyards, a 
third from Switzerland, a fourth from 
I rmosa, and a fifth Is made from the 
bones of animals. We gather these 
things and keep them on hand, thoug! 
some may be called for only two or three 
times a year. You can take your choice of 
the compounded or the shelf goods, but the 
Way mi sVt peen t iy ny i! Line past na 





The da of wild and woolly gun-ca 
ng guides are over Facts about Nature 
are more romantic than any of the ! 
that may be faked concerning it These 
parks are for people who wish to hunt wit! 


a camera and to see? 





not for hides and hort 
Pa i $ I matior erning tt 
ri ‘ of interest, ea ‘ ‘ 1 be 
et te t ‘ pa I ‘ 
t 4 i ‘ the le | ‘ ‘ 
ret the plone isp d epole 
pine and to de be the g bear, | 
habits and his ne b He t 
how to write the | fa 
merous alpine flowe He 
mately the ‘ { the j ' 
in, the solitaire and the eagle e guide 
of to-day needs to be an educa \ 
nstr tor 
mation and to be ipable ol impa 
both directly a ndirect Kr the 
va ! \ a 2 guiding ece 
Ment development and characte © Une 
essentials 
A guide, ther i have f 
teresting infor? ! One ¢ 
( mbe were re ng, the gu 
man who was ti is equ ed. simi ile 
attention to the abundance of pa ut j 
var 1s illed the painted Ind 
s wl was ¢ " 
that this plant i pa te i 
t it mn most F } digg y 
W nd the root | ne pe ‘ ‘ 
over the roots of other Of ‘ 
parasitic habits had given in part the f 
to its leaves and bract Ma of ‘ 
flowers, trees, birds and animals out-of 
doors have interesting habits nteresting 
tories Facts concerning the character 
these are Just what mountain visitor Ke 


to hear. 


counter displays, pushing good 
clerks sell, and watching bre ge a 
‘he ave rage smali retail iad 

He could do most of the thing ved 
nave antages over him in alt 

I thods and economies to a great 
of business, and in offering better pos 
to high-class salespeople and mar 
But he has advantages over us in a 
cost of doing business. Our cost ‘ 
twent ve per cent, and 
department stores it Is more I'he 
retailer's costs run from  ninetes 
twe! per cent ne pa less re? 
IM longer hours, and does 1 ‘ 
work himself. Success in reta ‘ 

is not a matter of size but of inte 
and the small man’s intelligence « 

ist as good profits a he Dig cha 
manager intelligence, 
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Chances to Win Success 
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Remy Keeps the Battery 
Charged In Winter 


HE perplexing problem of bat 
tery charging,encountered in both 
winter and summer, with slow, 


average, and fast car driving, has been 
solved by the Remy Electric Company 
through an improvement covered by 
basic patents 

This improvement is a thermostatic 
ontrol of the generator output. It will 
be incorporated in all Remy generators 
in due time 

In winter more electricity is required 
for starting and lighting than in sum- 
met 

This thermostetic control enables the 
Remy Company to provide car manu 
facturers with large-capacity generators 
for producing current at a high rate 
just when it is most needed. 

At the proper moment, in both winter 
and summer, it reduces the high-charge 
rate to a safe but ample value, thus 
positively protecting the battery at all 
times 

This control is an integral part of the 
gcnerator it is entirely automatic. It 
never requires attention or adjustment. 
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Remy Asks Only For 


Your Th 


HE purpose of this publicity 
is to attract your attention to 
the fine performance of Remy 
products wherever they are used. 


All that we ask is that you will 
make a mental note of that fine per- 
formance whenever it comes under 
your observation. 


If you will do that much, you are 
certain to form a favorable opinion 
of Remy. 


If you, and many million other 
Americans, form that good opinion, 
more of the foremost manufacturers 
of motor cars, motor trucks, motor- 
cycles and tractors will feel the 
pressure of your good opinion in 
due time. 


That is all that we seek to accom- 
plish. 


oughts 


Primarily, we deal almost exclu- 
sively with the manufacturer. Ac- 
tually, we deal with you. 


Your approval of Remy products is 
necessary to our permanent exist- 
ence—it will be felt by the motor- 
car maker. 


We are confident enough of our own 
product to feel that there is no 
motor car so fine but that Remy 
will confer added prestige upon it. 


We ask you to remember Remy. 


We ask you to check Remy per- 
formance in starting, lighting and 
ignition. 


Remy will reap its reward if you 
will think pleasant and approving 
thoughts about it, and occasionally 
express those thoughts to others. 
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Remy Was Ready When 


Motor Cars Came 


HE name of Remy ranked 

high in the electrical world, 

back beyond the earliest days 
of the automobile industry. 


With the advent of that industry, 
Remy was almost overwhelmed by 
a flood of prosperity. 


Six years ago, it rose to an appre- 
ciation of the fact that in auto- 
mobiles, as in all else, the true test 
is integrity, not volume. 


Ever since, under the direction of 
new interests, the Remy business 
has steadfastly adhered to an ideal 
which subordinates everything else 
to the prime question of quality. 


Remy experience began in 1899, 
with ignition devices for gas engines. 


Without knowing it, Remy engi- 
neers were then solving electrical 


problems in advance for motor-car 
manufacturers. 


They were ready to apply their 
solutions as soon as the automobile 
appeared. 


They became, actually, automobile- 
electrical engineers—a combination 


unique even in this day. 


Remy devices—Starting, Lighting, 
Ignition Distributor Systems and 
Magnetos—are applicable, singly or 
in combination, to motor cars, motor 
trucks, motorcycles and _ tractors. 
They are standard equipment on 
32 makes of motor vehicles of all 
types. 


Remy Electric Company 
Sales and Engineering Offices, Detroit, Mich. 
Factories and General Offices, Anderson, Ind. 
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Remy Expert Service 
Wherever You Are 


)-OPERATION with Remy users 
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Stations throughout the country 
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Remy's active interest continue 
the sale to the manufacturer. It 
© the performance of its produ 
the service of the use 
At each Branch and Service St 
expert mechanics in the 
of the Remy Electric Company 
have been given a thorough 
knowledge of all Remy product 
training school at the plant 
In addition, each Branch and 
Station has an equipment of 
tools and testing apparatus 
the Remy factories 
The application of electricity t 
a les is a specialty The in 
vork of imparting to owners the 
nformation that 

ndering pr care car 
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Best for Winter Hauling 


Over 9,000 Smith Form-a-Trucks are now in use in all 
parts of the country. Several thousand have been in 
daily service for a year or more. Thousands now 
ordered for delivering and hauling are to be placed in 
service during the winter months. 


The enviable reputation established by Smith Form-a- 
Truck as “best for Winter use”’ is the result of the 
remarkable efficiency, sturdy dependability and high 
economy standards in all kinds of service under the 
hardest conditions of winter driving. Smith Form-a- 
Truck is light; with the Ford it weighs about one ton. 
Frozen roads do not wrack it and the tires stand up 
without being cut to pieces. The Ford power plant 
used in Smith Form-a-Trucks now in service is power- 
ful for rough roads and deep snow—is reliable and 
efficient even on the coldest days. 

This applies equally well to power plants of Dodge, Chevrolet, 
Maxwell, Buick and Overland cars, for which Smith Form-a- 
Trucks are now made. 


The Smith Form-a-Truck dealer organization is built up of many of the 
biggest men in the motor-trade industry — each is the leader in his vicinity. 


Send for your copy of ‘“‘Delivers the Goods,”’ 
a booklet crammed with valuable information 


Smith Form -aTruck ©. 


1470 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
Eastern Branch Pacific Coast Branch Southern Branch 
1834 Broadway, New York Pico and Hill Sts., Los Angeles 120 Mariette St., Atlanta 
Kansas City Branch: 1808 Grand Ave. 
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The heavy illustration shows the Smith Form-a- 
Truck Attachment, which carries 90 per cent of 
the load, bolted to the car power plant with 
a vise-like grip. 
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(Concluded from Page 91) 

should have mastered his locality and ob- 
tained a good knowledge of the whole out- 
doors. He should have learned a little of 
human nature, and ought to be able to read 
and speak clearly and interestingly con- 
cerning the grand and lovely objects in 
Nature’s wild gardens. 

One of the best guides I have known is 
a celebrated Yellowstone Park guide, with 
whom I camped for a few days one summer. 
He had horse sense, was a genius for being 
ever vigilant; and the only people I ever 
heard him denounce were those who mis- 
treated horses. His wilderness etiquette 
was faultless; he had the utmost considera- 
tion for these in his care, and a quick eye 
for the interesting and the beautiful. Under 
his direction all camp refuse was burned or 
buried; no scars, no junk, no remains of 
mutilation were left in sight. A New York 
lawyer who gave a picnic dinner by a camp- 
fire in the wilds won his hearty approval. 
The camp site was so carefully cleaned that 
only an expert trailer could have discovered 
that it had ever been used. The fire had 
been made upon a flat outcropping rock. 
At the close of the feast every scrap was 
buried, the rock brushed and the ashes 
also buried. This guide listened courteously 
to those with him who wanted to display 
their own information— even to those who 
indulged in Nature-faking or told stories 
that were whoppers; but he carefully 
avoided following their example. Local 
history he often related; and he was sure of 
an intereste d audience, for everyone enjoys 
local color and is glad to have past inci- 
dents brought to life. He was a true guide. 

Whenever John Muir accompanied the 
Sierra Club members on an outing he was 
closely followed by everyone who could get 
near. Frequently he stopped to tell the 
life story of a tree, to describe the manners 
and customs of a flower. Here he pointed 
to the vast sculptured work of the ice; there 
he showed the graveyard of a lake that was 
born, lived its day, and now was covered 
with groves and forgotten 


Lessons From a Girl Guide 


Think of being personally conducted to 
woods, lakes and streams by John Bur- 
roughs, while he bubbled over with stories 
about birds, their home life and their 
travels, chipmunks and their children, and 
his adventures with Nature-fakers! Who 
would not be delighted to go with a John 
Burroughs or a John Muir—with anyone 
who so charmingly told the stories and 
secrets of the wilderness? 

It is splendid to have thousands of men, 
women and children coming home each 
year from their vacations talking merrily 
of the habits and customs of the animals 
and plants they learned about on their 
enjoyable yet purposeful holidays. 

People are beginning to realize that out- 
door information is a joy and a great ad- 
vantage to children. One of the most he ‘Ipful 
experiences that any child can have is a 
visit to a National Park with a guide who 
knows outdoor lore. Many of our great men 
and women say that Nature gave them the 
breadth of vision which helped them to suc- 
cee ad 

Each park is a wild-flower reservation, a 
place in which the flowers bloom in all their 
wild luxuriance and live their day uneaten 
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and untrampled. Each park is a place in 


which guide and visitors may revel in botani- 
callore. Trees, protected from fire and from 
cutting, may here grow old and picturesque 
in their untrimmed and delightful individ- 
uality. 

A National Park is also a wild-life reser- 
vation, and in all these parks the birds and 


animals under protection are becoming 


numerous and tame. Rare opportunity is 
thus afforded to study the habits of all wild 
life. Everyone who visits a park ought to 
have a camera. Photographing waterfalls 
mountain sheep and other natural objects 
gives a definite purpose to each trip taken 
and it also preserves, with startling, é- 
lightful fidelity, a picture record of the trip. 
A guide especially should be a skillful and 
an artistic photographer 

The young woman guide already men- 
tioned, in addition to conducting her party 
successfully to the summit of a peak or to 
the shore of an Alpine lake, and bringing 
them back in good condition, during each 
trip imparted to them a great deal of out 
door information and in many ways incited 
keen and lasting interest in Nature. 

Many an evening, round the big fireplace, 
her mountain climbers were enthusiastic 
over the incidents of the day. The matchless 
song of the solitaire had been heard. They 
had seen a cony, a snowshoe rabbit um 
ber of mountain sheep, or the track of a bear 
With several talking at once, each would try 
to tell the listeners the difference betwee 
a Douglas and an Engelmann spruce. Before 
bedtime the girl guide was scheduled for 
other trips. 

Once a lady and a party of children took 
this guide for a day at the forest frontie: 
timber line. The guide pointed out that 
the limber pines were growing upon the 
drier and the windswept slopes, while i 
the moister places were Engelmann spruce 
Arctic willow and black birch. Here many 
of the more unfavorably situated trees were 
extremely small. Many of these dwarfed 
trees, though fouf or five inches in diameter 
at the base, and from two hundred to six 
hundred years of age, were not so high as 
the children’s heads. 

Here is her comment concerning a camp 
bird: “This is the Rocky Mountain gray 
a confiding and quiet species of the 
, nervous and noisy jay family. Rarely 
does the most hardened murderer of birds 
shoot at it; and the woodsmen, miners and 
prospectors of the West are on exceptior 
ally friendly terms with it. In the United 
States it is known as the camp bird or the 
camp robber; while in Canada it is know: 
as the whisky jack or Canada jay.”’ The 
children naturally gained more from this 
vividly illustrated lesson than they could 
gain from a textbook in the schoolroom 

One gray morning fate gave her a party 
of climbers who were afraid of the rain. Up 
to that time good fortune had codperated 
with her tact and judgment in mak ng 
every trip an easy success. Off they started 
with the clouds drifting low 
continued to darken. Presently 
thunders rolled. Then came a 
rain. Many of the party were appreher 
sive, but her unconcern gave them conf 
dence. With a few stops she led them 
the mountainside. By the time the ra 
came they were upon a crag from which the 
sun cast their shadows upon the storn 
cloud’s silver lining. These “‘folks afraid 
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wower dragged the 








rods roof supports, he 


effectually shed oo 
hour after we had s 
I was writing my 








was time return he examined the tres 
and ro and rrectly determined the 
points of the compass; but, r reca X 
the directior Ww h he had bee 1 

gf ali day, he realized ke the Indian. tha 
tne an was 108 W the an east 
west or south? He had not the slightest 
notion I did not wh for him until the 
following morning. When I came upor n 
he simp emarked 

‘Determining the points of the mM Dass 
aot tell the direction to camy 


Mr. S. N. Husted is the oldest and most 
popular guide in the Rocky Mo 


National Park. In nearly all respects he 
the most capable guide I have knowr He 
has the faculty of being entertaining 
watchful, instructive and commanding, all 
without |! mn panty ‘s realizing what he is doit 
or suspe ng that he is a man with an irot 
ind M: any small boys and girls ave 
been condi to the summit of 


rugged Long ‘he parents of thes 
emidren ct 


that he was 


ause they realized 





and safe, and that 
he would give the children a day to be 


remem bered 


The Man Who Could Not See 





He skillfully holds a crowd of climbers 
together, Keeping everyone alert and 
£ ad humor Ke any good guide, he 
eterna Vigilant in guarding against acci 
dent as well as watchful to prevent dis 
cord in the party 

He telis a good joKe Or makes some witty 


mment, and the next instant he is dis 


cussing the fe history of the lodgepole 
pine, forest fires, the habits of the mounta 
hee} ocal winter climate He is doing 
a distinct and honorable work for thc 
word 
1 am disappointed in finding birdlife so 

rare,” said a man one day as we sat upor 
the rocks I have seen only one bird this 
morning.” 

He was out with me on a short excursi 
I had to tell him that I had seen at least 
twelve species of birds, and that directly 
before us at that moment were three species 
n pila git Why had he seen but a 
ngle bird? It was because his eyes had 


not been trained to see A guide wil give 
this training 

Culdes have ar excellent opportunity ior 
gathering Nature material that may he 
worked up into good outdoor books Dails 
association with inspiring and everv: arying 
Nature, and the companionship of thor 
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THE FAT PAY ENVELOPE AND THE THIN 


“‘In other words, some of the ‘easy money’ 
they have been getting has gone into home 
luxuries. Of course somé of it has been 
spent in dissipation and reckless living; 
but 1 can take you to quite a number of 
canny old-timers—especially among the 
toolmakers—who have been consistently 
salting away their fat earnings. If you mix 
up with them and hear them talking to- 
gether you will be impressed with the fact 
that they are deliberately preparing against 
a slump in conditions— at least in their own 
conditions—after the war is over. 

“TI only wish that the percentage of our 
workers showing this hard-headed common 
sense and keen foresight was not so small 
as it is. 

‘Considering the conditions under which 
the original force of workers was recruited, 
it is not strange that the men are not so 
thrifty as could be desired. We threw out 
a dragnet and had our recruiting stations 
everywhere. It was inevitable from this 
method that we should gather anything but 


Continued from Page 2 


a picked force. The process of elimination 
began almost immediately and about three 
hundred undesirables to each thousand 
workers put on the pay roll were fired. 

‘I am not sure but that the office met 
who have stuck to their salaries and pos 
tions in spite of the temptation to go out 
into the works and pull down big money 
have shown good judgment, instead of false 
pride and lack of nerve. It looks to me as if 
they will last long after the shopmen work- 
ing on specialized piecework have gone.” 

At night Eddystone is a scream of light 
The wheels never stop under those red-tiled 
roofs and within those glass walls; they will 
not stop until the war is over. By day, and 
especially at the change of shifts, the place 
resembles a country town upon which about 
fifteen big circus crowds have suddenly de- 
scended. Normally Eddystone is a town of 
about eight hundred inhabitants; in these 
militant days and nights about thirty thou- 
sand men and women, girls and boys, toil 
in the works of its two great munitio 














ful people, mean pleasure and steady ds 
velopment Few occupations offer equa 
ypportunities for advancement A guide 
may become an author, a lecturer rma 
enter any field of his choice; but guiding 
tself an occupation of amplitude and i 
a wortn) fework 
And, as before suggested, there is 1 
reason wi a number of these guides ma 
not be womer The occupation alis for 
‘ ilrage and refinement for firmness, good 
humor and tact There is rarely need {i 
physical prowess or brute force A Camrt 
Fire Girl or a Boy Scout who has ms red 
the higher degrees, and who knows natural 
history, has the necessary guiding qualifica 
(ruides who try have a fine chance rf 
becoming distinguished citizens May the 
I e increase! 
boys only about ¢ ghteer 
t it the best ind tior f 
the extent to which the demand for la 
I gone the tact that four of the best « 
p ment office n Ph ideiphia iM 
f re iural Abo ind sery rN 
te is that it mpo hle for then 
é equisition for five waiting maids f 
‘ restaurant here in the plat I ke 
A the g nt ect | he 
‘ t are A ire aire 
hese { p st he where ‘ . 
ma g at ie t e or ten dollar i wee 
Probably twent e per cent 
g nt plant are on plecewor Ih 
hinge become er nimble vy} 
ere I eration in the t 1otw 
which the ire engaged Pient { 
plecework gir ire ma g eighteer é 
teen and twenty dollars a wee} The ver 
best of them are pulling down twenty-five 
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Ground was broken for this first Jordan building 


on April fifth, nineteen sixteen 


Standard Jordan 
Chassis 

Continental Motor 
Rosch Ignition 
Vanadium Steel Springs 
Timken Axles and Bear- 

ings 
Firestone 35x 4'," Tires 
Stewart Vacuum Tank 
Bijur Starter 








I is with considerable gratifica- 

tion that we announce the com- 
plete success of the Jordan idea in 
modern motor cars. 


over from 
never wavered for 
went over in the 
Jordan success was 


The Jordan idea went 
the start. It 
a minute. It 
first 24 hours. 
swift and instantaneous. 


To start with the dealer demand was 


over 1000° 
pec tations. 


_greater than all ex- 
Over 3000 important, 
prosperous dealers wanted the 
Jordan line the minite they heard 
of the Jordan idea, purpose, plans. 


Long had the public tired of the 
same old common-place lines and 
finish of every car that passed on 
the street. Long had they waited 

manufacturer to offer a 

model well seasoned with a little 


for some 


Success 


of the French, Russian, German 
and English taste in artistic motor- 
car beauty ail blended into a new 
American being. 


Then appeared the Jordan! 


This big beautiful six-cylinder car of 
mechanical perfection took Amer- 
ica by storm. And mind you, it 
was not its mechanical excellence 
alone—which is second to none. 
No. It was the smart, stylish, al- 
together out-of-the-ordinary cus- 
tom-made Their beauty; 
their odd contrasting and harmo- 
nious colors; their long, low lines; 
the saucy tilt to the windshield; 
the same angle on the steering 
column; a new luxury in comfort- 
giving seat cushions and springs. 


bodies. 


It was the new vogue that all 
\mericans had been waiting for! 


Jordan Four- Passenger Sport Model $1750 
Five wire wheels, standard equipment 


f. o. b. Cleveland 


- > ‘2 
* ‘s 
. 
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Below is the now-famous four-pas- 
senger sport model. It is a cai 
brim full of pep—a car that in 
stantly appeals to red-blooded 
young men. 


And the pitch of the seat cushions, 
their height from the floor, the 
studied distance of the foot rail, 
the distinctive floor rug all say 
“custom made.” Some cat 


To really appre¢ iate it, take another 
look—fit for a King, yet within 
the reach of all. $1750 omplete 
including five wire wheels. 


So this year and next and for all 
time to come drive the car that 
by virtue of its true character and 
decided distinctiveness won suc- 
cess in 24 hours—the Jordan! 
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We outgrew our old quarters September first 


ao — and are now doubling our floor space 


Progress 


@C’UCCESS is of little value unless The new Jordan factories will simply The more rigidly we enforced our 
wJ properly backed by progress. enable us to build Jordan cars on examination of dealers the more 
j Nothing in the Jordan plans or a larger scalk mit fully b to we attracted the best caliber of 
plants ever stands still Jordan standard There will be men in the business \nd as 
no sacrifice of quality result we have gathered together 
+s ives ; onorabl most 
Our original plant was planned for __ %: the livest, — honorable, mo Jordan Prices 
' luction na hicl ; Phat constitutes real progress. Addi wide-awake sales organization of 
a production capacity Which we t ba Seven P - i 
aie . - 1 ‘ bd , ; | . : \ : ven assenger uxury 
{ did not think would reach its tional factories solely because the important dealers in America Car $1650 
' : } a . 
peak for at least a year. But in public demands more Jordan cars “Model $1736" Sport 
everal short months we were not an effort to increase produ Chat’s another form of progress. Wis 
. . : . Jord Sixt R 1] r 
operating to 100 capacity with tion for the mere sake of bigness Dur; “1 $1650 sany Seana 
° 1 ) ‘ ' nm t . 
orders pouring in at a greater rat — — a aie inta . Jordan Sedan $2350 
} t] \ uld J with TI — el a more dealers. Those desiring full Jordan Coupé $2300 
li i e could Keep pact \ ne ca; an caution with which . j -~ *: 
i P| re , I ! nformation as to territory, models. Jordan Limousine $3000 
j Jordan dealers were selected has - rr 
| 1 “ay Ose | | 1 j } , Ik ft] ' etc., communicate at ones with 
SO 1 ord inpiant I ouble cCOoMmMe Te i 0 ne madustry 
) a oe in plan _ a led. , ; ; Jordan headquarters at Cleveland 
Do not misunderstand this Pro Any dealer to get the Jordan line : 
duction will not be heedlessly in- had to qualify. We took a good Remember— Jordan is a succe 
creased. The Jordan plan to build long look at his past. If he did 
carefully, slowly and under the not measure up to Jordan st ad But Jordan success is only common 
most rigid inspection will be fol- ards we could not do _ business sense plus initiative which is al ; : 
’ lowed il solutely Phe J rdan ways loved by every whole-souled YY 
! ideal has not chang 1 one iota Hischaracter had to be as hig hasours. American citizen 


Jordan Motor Car Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Jordan Seven Passenger Luxury Car $1650 
Five wire wheels $100 extra 
f. o. b. Cleveland 
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— Range 500 Ft. 


Corning Conaphores can read a sign 500 
the t ht. Notice ample sid 
ie ‘ " n stter how fast you drive 


No Glare 


CORNING CONAPHORE 


THE 
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" 5 Cars w rdinar 


al 10 to 1 ur be 


1a blinding blur 


<—_—— Pierces Fog and Dust | 
> Enis issveo & ce - See thecar & Corning Conay ves epesdine a at roug | 
- } 


Sets new headlighting standard : 


Motorists have long felt the need for a scientific 


! igh Th want a headlight with long range 
trong le-light but no glare 

3 i mad have emp! isized the need for suc h 

headlight by pa y strict inti-glare laws in an 

effort to mal ight driving sale \ vigorous, nation- 

wide movement i ow under way During 1917, laws 

uirit he use of a scientific headlight will be enacted 


| enforced everywhere 


Ordinary Headlights Dangerous 


The ordinary headlig! 8 not satistactory to motor- 
It ha bulb to give the light and a reflector to 
ct the light, but nothing to control the direction of 
ray The gla merely keeps out dirt and water 
headlights may have iong range, but they also 


large part of the light is projected 
level a » dazzle approaching pedestrians 

rist The driver has to dim continually 
L l ng of lamps downward may reduce the glare, but 


greatly decreases the range of the light. 


Function of the Conaphore 


The headlight problem has been scientifically solved 

to the bulb and reflector a third part, the 

( g Conaphore The function of the Conaphore 
the s of light from the bulb and reflector, 

ve beam will have long range, ample side-light, 

vhar nad will pierce fog and dust Tests shown 


page prove efhciency of the Corning Cona- 
Scientifically Correct 

£ j ically all of the signal glass used on American 

nanufactured by the Corning Glass Works. 

tion +s the largest manufacturer of technical 

iss in the world, and maintains the only laboratory 

evoted to the study of signal glass. For many years 








ORDINARY HEADLIGHTS GLARE 


The ordinary headlight blinds you with its glare. 


Glare means danger. 


these famous research laboratories h 


It was in these 


Five Major Advantages 


ave led the world 
| 
. First Four Exclusive 


iboratories 


in the art of glass making 





























that the Corning Conaphore was developed This fact 
is the best guarantee that the Conaphore is scientifically aah nach , ; 
correct in design and manufacture > Cut 
The Corning Conaphore has a smooth outer sur k 
face and a series of patente 1, horizontal rrugatio N } 
on the inner face his design bends down the light 4. Has strong t 1 tes t , e; the Noviol 
rays and shoots them out in a long, intense beam, Be 
never more than 42 inches above the road, which | N er ‘ t r met rw " 
wonderful range and ample side-light, but no gla put ona ul 
. mn pe - 
Made in Two Kinds of Glass 
ng ‘ | re e mad clear glass as we 
( Clear glass Conat A 
ina ¢ it g x re ut lack the a 
N ( f ; 
ra W 
Easy to Install 
\ ( ng Conaphe easy to install. 
Sim] A iss NOW your headlight and put the 
( ‘ n its } S ure made I In - 
ordering give nat del and ur i r, and dia ter 
y present | ht glas All progressive dealers now 
ell Corning ¢ hor Put a pair our car today 
: | 
Price List ! 
Noviol Glass Per Pair r Pa ) 
SIDE VIEW OF CORNING CONAPHORE 3 to 47§ in ‘ ‘ $1. x to 4 $ 
St es it ; to ¢ 
t 
7 4 ~ 7 . ' x } 
Noviol Glass—A New Invention 130 BSc t r 
Corning Conaphores are made of a new patented glass— im inche clusive 6.00 10 ‘ » ine es inclu ive 4.00 
Noviol Glass. This is a golden-tint glass which gives the 7 any » . ts —— 
Corning Conaphore a distinctive appearance " pee # . a . = \ 
Noviol Glass causes the beam of light to pierce fog or c¢) R N I N G G L ASS W O R K S 
dust. It eliminates ‘ back-glare It makes the green along " . Se aoe oats 
the roadside stand out No ordinary headlight glass can CONAPHORE SALES DIVISION | 
have these features. The use of Noviol Glass is controlled by EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO., Inc., Managers 


the Corning Glass Works. 510 Foster Building 


New York City 





NO-GLARE 


Light from Corning Conaphores is never more than 42 inches above road. 
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Continued from Page 95) 
a week, and the number of those making 
ywhere between twenty and twenty-five 
is by no means small. 

““At the time when these plants were 
built, just after the outbreak of the war, we 
t white labor at eighteen cents an 
he price has moved up, until now 
we are using two hundred negroes at 
twenty-five cents ar hour to do the rough- 
est and cheapest kind of manual labor.” 

A small factory in Eddystone has pub- 
lished an offer of a premium of five dollars 
for every weaver sent to their plant, the 
reward to be paid after the new employee 
has remained a month. Storekeepers in 
localities combed by the Eddystone scouts 
complain that it is practically impossible 
for them to get clerks at any wage short of 

hat the boys can earn in the munition 
plants. One of the special trains saps a ter- 
ritory in which is located a large tool fac- 
tory that em} loys about seven thousand 
mer loolmakers who were getting from 





could ge 
hour I 


nirty to forty cents an hour two years ago 
can now command anywhere from sixty to 
ninety cents an hour for a ten-hour day at 
the munition plants. For overtime they 
receive time and a half; and the press 
upon them for overtime, in making ma- 
chine tools and in teaching others how to 
make and use them, is unrelaxing. 

Of course the toolmaking plant referred 
to has been pushed to meet the offers of the 
munition makers, in order to hold the men 

hey have trained and developed. The 
fact that a special train takes workers from 
that locality to Eddystone in quick time 

i without a stop, and brings them back, 
makes this competition decidedly acute. 








No Place for Soft Hands 


From a broad and industrious inquiry 
vould seem that the office pay in the 


Philadelphia district has not generally in- 


creased more than fifteen per cent— perhaps 
ten per cent would be a fair average 
since the war started For bookkeepers, 


twenty dollars a week seems 
to bea popular salary. Of course hundreds 
f them are getting as low as fifteen in the 
district, though those in the more advanced 
positions receive considerably more than 
t : However, it is evident that the book- 

eeper drawing more than one hundred dol- 


month feels that he is in the upper 









yne are many examples of men 


¥ desires 





e courage ol 
‘ - fr} led 
neir so handed Cali- 


ards of the man at the 


munition lathe. The experience of a former 
school-teacher illustrates that there are two 
des to this game of pulling down big pay 
a pleceworker in a munition plat t. He 
was making eighteen dollars a week in a 
clerica position, Keeping output records. 


men in greasy 








over were ng » that amount, 
and even more, he begged for a transfer and 
fir \ d it 





his old job, wearing 
chastened smile. He 
declares that he will never again envy a 
munition-machine worker his bloated wage, 
in overalls almost 
literally broke down his constitution. The 
munition machine, according to this former 

place for a man with 
| He was able 
to stand the pace for a bare fortnight and 











the! irrendered to save himself from col- 
lapse. This man has plenty of company; 
his case is typical of many others who have 
left office positions for shell lathes, only to 
find that they are unable to endure this 


or, especially at the high-pressure 





forms of munition- 
and heavier than 





otne ind rom the office is 
fortunate enough to get a light job he is 
able to pass through the “hardening” proc- 
ess without breaking. One production 
captain in a munition plant made the in- 


teresting observation that an office man 
with a reasonable amount of education be- 
hind him stood an especially good chance 
of promotion after he had successfully un- 
dergone the severe initiation into shopwork 
that one now gets in the production end of 
the munition game. These men, he pointed 
out, quite generally make excellent pro- 
ion captains, and their chances of being 
retained in the shop organization after the 
close of the war are better than many of 
those who had been longer in shopwork. 
“The production end of almost any busi- 
says another man in charge of a 











ly 





ness,” 
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shop force, “is a good field in which to make 
use of an education, of a knowledge of 
figures, and of a knowledge of what goes on 
in the office. It can be made to count for a 
whole lot, and some of the young fellows 
who have chucked their salaried positions 
in favor of a workman’s job in this time of 
peculiar industrial stress are going to find 
that it has opened up for them a short cut 
to desirable and profitable places in the 
organization. Very likely a good many of 
them who would have remained clerks and 
bookkeepers will soon find themselves fill 
ing jobs of authority, which carry good pay, 
in the production force—if they have not 
already reached such a goal 

“This strange mix-up that we are now in, 
this period of unpre cedented | igh pressure 
in turning out products of certain kinds, 
has already seen some remarkable develop- 
ments in the way of bringing fresh executive 
talent to the front; and by the time a period 
of relaxation comes a whole lot of young 
men, unknown at the beginning of the war, 
will be decorated by their organization 
superiors and marked for big places. Suc 
pressure as we are now passing through has 


many unwholesome and undesirable fea 

















tures; but itis certainly giving a lot of young 
men a chance to demonstrate their powers 
and attract the attention of the big men in 
industry, who are looking for men of forty 
two-centimeter caliber to put into the big 
positions. 

This pressure for munition production is 
also correcting many human misplacements. 
In a munition plant in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict is a young man who left a small book- 
keeping position, paying less thar eighty 
dollars a month, put on a jumper and 
took his stand at a machine. His present 
earnings are at least three times what he 
received in his position at a desk, and he 
feels that he has found himself and 
he will never go back to his books unless 
forced to do so Cases of this kind are 
common in munition plants, where the lure 
of big earnings at piecework has tempted 
young men to sacrifice their genteel po 
tions and white coll 
ing sensational wages. 


that 


a 
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ars for the sake of mal 


Men Off the Shelf 


Another interesting development of the 
present abnormal labor situation is the fact 
that it has called back hordes of superat 
nuated men who had come to regard them 
selves as permane ntly “‘shelved” because 
the light labor they were able to do 
monopolized by boys In the munition 
centers the messenger boy is almost ar 
extinct race. His place is taken by the 
messenger man— whose legs are less 
ble but whose mind is not so keen for « 
shooting, movie shows and other allure 
ments that beset the feet of the messenger 
boy who is having his first eager fling at the 
busy and fascinating world. One of these 
mature messengers, who admits that he will 
never see sixty-eight again, proudly re- 
marked: 

‘I can carry a message just as 
just as quickly as any boy. Why not? I 
know how to use my head! In the long ru: 
that counts more than nimble heels. And 
it seems good to have something to do 
again—something that is light and does 
not tire me too much. It occupies my 
thoughts in a very pleasant way— besides 
} ringing in nine dollars a wee k. which he ips 
quite a bit in meeting the increased cost 
of living. I’ve been told that my work is 
so satisfactory that I’m to be rs 
dollars in a few days.” 

In the financial district of New York 
dignified men who have passed the prime 
of life are supplanting boys as runners for 
tk e W all Street firms to a cor side rable ex 
tent. They makestock deliveries mainly —a 
work that issimple but that calls for respor 
sibility. The men who are filling these posi 
tions formerly held by boys are evidently 
giving general satisfaction. They carry 
their bulging stock wallets with a dignity 
that their youthful predecessors did not 
support, and they are not so speedy on the 
street; but it is generally admitted that 
they make as many deliveries in a day and 
with perhaps less noise and confusion than 
their nimble competitors of a younger gener- 
ation. 

Some of these venerable Wall Street 
runners get from eighteen to twenty dollars 
a week, while few of them receive less than 
twelve dollars. 

Many stores in both Philadelphia and 
New York are also using old men as mes- 
sengers and for other work formerly done 
by boys. 
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Everywhere in the Philadelphia munitior 
district bankers admit a year of unpre 
dented deposits; there are few of ther 


e 
however, who can boast of having raised 
t 
t 


he salary scale of their employees. Var 
ous reasons are assigned for this. Proba 
the real explanatior that the bank eT 
is naturaily a stayer and ess tempted to 
quit or change his occupation thar most 
any other kind of office help erh: the 








fact that there is a certain atmo 
class about bank Work may have something 
to do with holding the bar clerk to } 


position wher he se« the cost of ving and 











the pay of the wageworker climbing to u 
prece 1 lieve while the figure ont 
ow! check remain the same 

\ AVings-Dar oft a wi 1d! ed 
that his bank had et ed a W deriu 
year, Said that he 11d not raise ‘ 
salar es pecause fis is a mutua netit ’ 
in which responsibility runs straight ba 
to the depositors 

Another savings bank said that in the 
past ten months they had a 1 m 
three thousand new account t 
than one thousand for the preceding year 
but had not advanced salaries 

\ street contractor, operat ng mair I 
the iburbs of P idelphia, was asked 
what he had to pay tor the roughest and 
cheapest labor that he could find He re 
plied that he was in great ick if he could 
pick up a few Dagos or “ Hunkies,”’ unable 
to speak any English or to understand more 
than a few words of it, at two and a half 
lars for an eight-hour day wo year if 
he explained, he could get all he wished of 
this grade of workers for one and a qua 
ter dollars a day In New York the Iris! 
foreman o street gang tilted his clay pipe 

he declared that if 


at an angie of d sgust as he 














riches made overnight by means of ca 
aiew marginal crumt! yn the tidal wave ol 
speculation that ha e} @ « 
There eve juite a ( to 
this feverish activ e stock market 
This is the side « Street worker 
A few days ago eeper fora ’ 
Kerage ! Ist il ia t eal ) 
greet a friend 

*‘Bob,”” he exclaimed ter the le} 
war Is over we wal es tor! ; 
seen nothing « ach other f nth ' 
I i just cover the wi! é tua nb ¥ 
that aside from Saturda ind S | 
nights, I have been home to dinner ju 
three nights in three n } \ eve at 
that. I’m not so bad fla me the 
men I know who ars Wall Street bool 
A fe \ I the fe ws nave to work a night 

A and ther lite a | r rht! It na 
Dee the most wondertu pecuiat yt xd 
that ever struck the Street. Nothing t 
compare wit! it ww man\ respect 
length of duration, for example, a n the 
fact that it has been almo 1st DO 


We practically eat and sleep at our des} 


How Bookkeepers Fare 





“What do we get out of it? That a 
depends on the individual. I could s! 
ou a young cna] na posit i it pe 
allel to mine who 18 ta y it about | 
hundred dollars a month earning 
accountant. Of course we are for ae 
peculate to the extent ol ad W 
ever we get n t come trot ir book kee] 
ng efforts I rst there Ss our overt ‘ 
work, and then there are many nances t 
lo a little extra bookkeeping on the ’ 
and get good pay for 

“The Street is f —_ on 
kers, men of the pe, who have 
few spec al customer " e men are not 
disposed to do anything in the way of cler 

il WOrTkK Therefore they are the natural 


meat of the experienced bookkeeper 











times when trading is bris} { tr 
ort generally | e desk room i! et 1s¢ 
through which their trades are handle« d 


naturally the bookkeeper of the concert 
finds his services in demand by these con 
mission brokers. Perhaps his own work i 
so hard that he can scarcely keep up with 
it; 
Tl 

commission broker is willing to pay to have 
his accounts kept in shape. 


but the fiercer the trading, the more the i 
and eight 





- vr f t he y ’ 
ookkeeper ha t the ; 
siae nm ‘ 
ed the limit of his capacity. W 
by hundreds all 1 
g tortune I 
hat we fe . . . , 
1 i Abie \ t 
es for a little of \\ 
it from going afte , 
1 80 It se¢ ‘ 
t itoa tast« ‘ 
1 Salary 
{ the Wall Street } 
t that the adva i ' 
e the raise in the age 
my the price f liv ny i 
ning, persona My er ‘ 
juite fa vith me a iM 
t tne are to the ‘ 
e, | can’t forget that } 
rigt 1 xz the sala 
‘ e hoon 
! vere al 
he rent went rigt ng a 
eet rate! If 'mir ed to { 
! vy I remembx t we time 
t e a general average i 
» it it the same wa 
er, the fa remains that bool 
tting fror twent e to fit 
week—as mar of ther aré 
at tel hat the 
! tanding a might 
t at the present time l 
for example, in the stock depart 
fa house here on the Street wl 
ars a weel He is neithe 
rextravagant; but he finds that! 
»)some rather close figuring in order 
at meet the reasonable demand 
these da hen you cant 
nd of good creamery | " 
tly Ire eggs withad 1 


The Shanghai Bus 


In point of recognizing the strained 





ich Une Alar check ol rdins 
itself, the action of a certain Ns 
banking house deserves cot 
After a careful inve gation int 
ed cost of | ng tl Dba 
comm re] rt on the Stre 


alanied men an erm 


1 equivalent to thirty per ce: 


yet salary tor the year it 
ooa that otner irge banks will ar 

ome at similar emerge , 
tion of the right and nece ‘ 
ed men wi nave 

ite of strong tempt ns to q 
vy York situation in the atte 
ne iggested | the expe 
1 certain re de { ty } ye 
‘ who offered a househelpe 
dollars to induce her t ren 
in she le eq Une fT 

1 that she could do bett i 
tion plant 

f ot the estat ned I inu 

e Atlant eaboard, a t 

ent engine of justrial ce j 
lar de ed the Sunda 1 
bu h fare iortn tror 
enter to the 1 t< { Ne 
1 the other d n-Ea t 

m it may ir ‘ lhe ne 
, ated perha ‘ 

} ired mile fror ] 

it, ¢ red t! com] 

er put ! 1é 

1 their ingha é 

gt inulacturer ne t ‘ 


a I m ar eT 
feel re nat ‘ 
} ot the 
i bsta Lise i? 
I £ nad beg 
down at Bridgey 
vot juton ‘ ‘ 
ant i 
‘ | offere ‘ 
lired where é 
nswered that 
xtiler The , 
‘ ‘ gett 4 ‘) 
t ed it he p ‘ 
1 weer ind | r 
Lee ne all ed i 
in the twelve and fourtee 
when the ir br ¢ it 
ranger laughed loudly at tl r 
do you call that wage x tes 


en dollars a week? Lad 


Continued on Page 102 
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A Touring Car One Minute— 


This is The Springfield -Type Body Design 


Originally designed, developed and marketed 
by the Springfield Body Company. 





January 6,1917 
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SPRINGFIELD 
LEADERSHIP 


HE Springfield-Type Body is a universal necessity—a Touring 
Car and Limousine in one unit, providing the very thing all 
America has been waiting for—a body that is both a closed car 
and an open car, all in one. 












APPERSON 


ABBOTT 


CADILLAC 


CHANDLER 


COLE 


DAVIS 


HAYNES 


INTER-STATE 


JORDAN 


KING 


MARMON 


MITCHELI 


NATIONAI 






















The Springfield-Type Body is instantly adaptable for winter or 
summer —rain or shine— day or night service —combining all the OLDSMOBILI 
protection, luxury and appearance of the finest limousine as well 


p P . IVERLAND 
as the freedom and advantages of the open touring car. . 


Springfield Ideas and Springfield Types have continuously PAIGE-DETROIT 
established precedent in body designs in America. 

PREMIER 
The first metul body was a Springfield. 


‘ om . . ; , — . KEO 
Che first convertible body in America was a Springfield. ' 


The frst permanent-root convertible body was a Springfield. STANDARD 


We are building in Detroit the most modern and most com- STEARNS 
pletely equipped body-building plant in the world—permitting 
a tremendous production—making Springfield Bodies cheaper STUDEBAKER 


and better than ever. 
VELII 


The Springfield-Type Body is a complete 
body — not a detachable or put-on top. WESTCOTI 
WINTON 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 


MOON 
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Limousine the Next 


SPRINGFIELD BODY COMPANY 
DETROIT SPRINGFIELD, MASS NEW YORK 


50% David Whitney Bidg., Detroit, Mich 








General Sales Office 
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you save 
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“YANKEE” 
No. 44 is the 
only Automatic 
Drill with adjust- 





able tension spring \ 
is the most 

| to be had for 
boring hard and soft woods 


therefore, 


efficient toc 


or small drills. 


Operated by pushing on handle 
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NATHAN ANKLET SUPPORT CO., 90-E Reade St., NewYork. 








P rofitab le Employment 


1 t 


ome is offered to men 
t z thelocalnew and renewal 
subscriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman in spare time. For further informa 
tion send a post card addressed to 204 Inde | 
pendence Square, THe iN URTIS PUBLISHING 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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(Continued from Page 99) 
up. Hew would you like to earn eight dol- 
lars a day? 

“Our boy from the finishing room 
granted that such a wage was beyond his 
dreams of avarice, and intimated that 
there was no such animal. Then the visitor 
displayed his credentials for the munition 
plant, and told the young men to get to- 
gether a few of their friends from the mill 
and he would take them all down together 
to where munition money was falling in 
showers. He was in a hurry and there was 
no chance to fuss about giving notice to their 
boss. Opportunity was knocking at their 
town, and if they wished to get aboard there 
was just time for them to grab their clothes 
and be off. This is precisely what they did! 
On the way down the man explained! to 
them that they would have to put in a lot 
of overtime in order to make their wages 
average eight dollars a day; but they were 
in for it then and eager for the change and 
excitement. 

“*Next morning the superintendent of our 
mill found that several men from the dye- 
house and the finishing room had been 
shanghaied by the press gang from the 
munition plant. This set the output of the 
mill back a week, at least. More than that, 
it disrupted the whole working organiza- 
tion, and we knew it was the beginning of a 
constant drain. What could we do about 
it? We had already given two voluntary 
raises in wages or rates, and we made an- 
otheradvance; but, of course, it was impos- 
sible fully to meet such competition. All we 
could do was to show our disposition along 
the line of an advance and try to convince 
our hands— and especially the older ones 
that it would be more profitable to them 
in the long run to stick with us, even if it 


| did make rather a strong demand on their 


loyalty at the moment. 

“*An intimate friend in the textile busi- 
ness said to me a few days ago that if he 
could get labor enough to put through the 
orders now on hand he could clear five 
hundred dollars a day; but that, as this 
was impossible without paying prohibitive 
rates which would demoralize the business 
for perhaps years to come, he was going 
to get out what product he could without 
paying war prices for labor, and let the rest 
go. Textile millowners all over the East 
will declare that this is a true picture of 
their own situation, and that the Sunday 
shanghai bus from the munition plant is 
about the most dreaded and destructive 
thing they know.” 


Robbing the Kitchen 


The influence of the Sunday shanghai bus 
and its busy press gang is sharply illus- 
trated by the experience of a maker of 
automobile parts in the New Haven dis- 
trict. He must meet competition for labor, 
because of contracts for his product. This 
man declares that the Monday on which he 
does not have to go through his plant and 
hand out a line of raises is a red-letter day. 
He is now paying six dollars a day to 
mechanics of the handy-man class, who 
would normally be glad to get two or three 
dollars a day. 

The startling fashions that War Brides 
have introduced into the field of female 
labor is encountered in a graphic way in 
this same field. A large corset manufacturer 
there suddenly found that hundreds of his 
girls were flocking to the local ammunition 
plant, which employs about eighteen thou- 
ame hands and has much light work to 
which women are specially adapte ‘di; In- 
stead of trying to stem the tide by offe ring 
fully competitive wages, these shrewd 
corset manufacturers decided to meet the 
situation by doing something decidedly 
original. Though they have done what 
they could within reason to keep a force of 
their trained employees with them, they 
have introduced a novelty stunt in the 
labor struggle by starting a new factory 
in which all the hands will be negro girls 
drawn from domestic service in that dis- 
trict. 

This clever move is the latest develop- 
ment ina chain of interesting circumstances 
that have not added to the gayety of the 
housewives of that locality. 

First, the establishment of the original 
corset factory drew white working girls 
from domestic service and left the field very 
largely to the girls from the growing ne- 
gro quarter of that section. These colored 


| girls soon demonstrated their cleverness 
| as household servants, and the adjustment 


of the domestic situation was supposed to be 
permanent and complete. Then came the 
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call for girl munition makers, and the corset 
factory saw its organization of workers 
raided for the benefit of the War Brides. 
Once more it has turned to the kitchens of 
the community to stop the gaps and refill 
its trenches, with the result that the house- 
wife of this classic district who is able to 
retain the services of a negro girl at a wage 
of less than thirty dollars a month and 
“found”? may consider herself decidedly 
fortunate. 

A New York business man who owns a 
small farm not far out gives this glimpse of 
what the gentleman farmer is up against in 
these munition days: 

“T saw something of what was coming; 
so I made a contract with my man that, 
for 1916, he would be given fifty dollars a 
month and ten per cent on everything sold 
from the place— this in addition, of course, 
to all the perquisites and findings usually 
given a man in his position. Naturally he 
grew a lot of stuff on the place and has sold 
a heap of it. Of course he has been pressed 
by the munition-plant scouts to throw up 
his contract; but he has stuck faithfully. 
On the other hand my good neighbors have 
been having their troubles. One rented his 
house to a man at a low consideration so 
that the tenant would help him out over 
the busy season with the farmwork. The 
man had scarcely moved in when the scouts 
came along and carried him off to the mu- 
nition plant, where he has worked ever 
since. Another neighbor had a splendid crop 
of peaches which he allowed to remain un- 
picked because he could not get help—at 
least ata price that was not, in his opinion, 
prohibitive.” 


Why Traffic is Tied Up 


The head traffic man of a big New York 
concern was told by the president of his 
company to go out and find why ship- 
ments were from fifteen days to a month 
late. At one point a freight manager made 
this statement: 

“Right there in the yards are forty cars 
of miscellaneous goods, and one hundred 
and fifty more cars of the same sort are 
waiting outside. If you can lead me to 
anybody who'll get me the men to unload 
those cars I'll do ’most anything for you!” 

Then the New Yorker had a bright idea 
and asked the freight man why the road 
didn’t bring a few trainloads of negroes up 
from the South to do this sort of work. 
This suggestion was met with the classic 
story that is being told everywhere in 
traffic circles. It relates that a big railroad 
system, suffering from acute traffic con- 
gestion, thought of this plan and started to 
put it into effect on a big scale. They as- 
sembled negroes and started North with 
them. 

When they pulled into one of the big 
munition centers these hundreds of freight 
handlers, who were going to relieve the 
traffic congestion, suddenly faded. They 
had been met down on the road by the in- 
dustrious scouts from the munition makers. 
The frequency with which this story is 
heard wherever labor and traffic troubles 
are discussed— whether at the Atlantic sea- 
board or in Chicago—almost compels the 
hearer to believe that it has happened—not 
once but repeatedly. 

The manufacturer's traffic manager also 
investigated the question of delayed express 
deliveries. When he complained to a local 
express manager in Chicago that his goods 
were allowed to stand round five or six days 
without delivery he was told: 

““Come to the stables with me, please.” 

After they arrived there the express man 


* pointed to a line of twenty horses and ten» 


wagons. 

“See 'em?”’ he asked. 

“Well,” responded the New 
“‘why don’t you get them out?” 

“You get me the men—men who are fit 
to handle horses—and I’li get them out 
P. D. Q.! But, remember, it is impossible 
to use men in this work who are not used 
to handling horses and who do not know 
Chicago. We simply can’t man those 
teams, and that’s all there is to it!”’ 

The industrial traffic man says: 

“T have about twenty carloads of stuff 
packed here waiting for lighter service, and 
cannot get it. Ship traffic is also blocked 
for lack of men to do the unloading. The 
same condition exists at every railroad 
transfer point. It is and has been one long 
series of embargoes and blockades for every 
class of material in every form of shipment. 
The price that carriers are willing to pay for 
labor to break the congestion seems to have 
little effect on the situation.” 


Yorker, 


January 6,1917 


The superintendent of New York City’s 
Public Employment Bureau puts the situa- 
tion in these terse words: 

“As late as the spring of 1915 you could 
get plenty of rough, common labor at seven- 
teen and a half cents an hour; but by 
this time the rate has gone up to twenty- 
eight cents, thirty-three cents and thirty- 
five cents for this cheapest form of labor. 
Boys can still be had for ten dollars a 
week —in some localities for even eight dol- 
lars; but these boys are less interested in 
the futures of their jobs and more in the 
immediate pay than previously. Now they 
want cash in hand rather than promotion 
promises. Of course this may not always 
be as shrewd a policy as it might seem, but 
it simply indicates the mental effect of the 
present labor situation on the boys. 

“As to the clerks and lower-grade book- 
keepers, this class of workers was most in 
evidence during the recent period of depres- 
sion. Evidently the man of this type is the 
first to be fired and the last to be taken on 
here. I attribute this somewhat to the fact 
that New York is greater as a commercial 
city than as an industrial city. The wages 
of this class have remained fairly constant; 
they are getiing just about what they were 
when the war started—just about enough 
to dress respectably but not enough to per- 
mit them to marry. It is true, of course, 
that you can find examples of where the 
salaries of this immense class of workers 
have been raised slightly. On the other 
hand, those raises are the exception rather 
than the rule. 

“One curious effect of the war is that it 
has not only made a place for men who were 
thought to be too old for work but has 
actually revitalized a whole lot of them 
Only yesterday a man of sixty or more 
walked in here with his shoulders squared, 
his eyes bright and his voice full of con- 
fidence as he asked for a job in competition 
with the young fellows just out of college; 
and he got it, too. The fact is, this happens 
right along. A few months ago a man we il 
along in years came in here for a position 
and told this story, which was later veri- 
fied: He had been in business for himself, 
made a very comfortable little fortune, and 
retired. He lived with hisson; and the son 
lost everything, including his own health 
and practically all of the father’s fortune. 
The father secured a good pos ition th rough 
this bureau and is now e arning a fair salary 
and giving satisfaction.” 


Men of Sixty-Five Make Good 


“T recall another man, of sixty-five, who 
is making good as a superintendent of con- 
struction work on a big breakwater proj- 
ect. He had large interests in Mexico, but 
when chaos broke loose down there he was 
lucky to escape with his life. 

“*It seems to me that all along the ling 
there is a reaction against the efficiency 
theories that have, in hundreds of concerns, 
eliminated experienced men of middle age 
and put in their places sprightly youths 
Evidently the heads of these houses are to 
some extent swinging back to the conclu- 
sion that in times of great prosperity pres- 
sure, like the present, these newcomers of 
the efficiency school are out after the im- 
mediate coin and will go where they can get 
it, where men of more mature years and 
longer service will remain.” 

What is happening all through the Pitts- 
burgh district is suggested by the personal 
story of a certain man who, just before the 
outbreak of the war, was working two days 
a week and receiving a total of six dollars 
He had just lost one child and his wife was 
in the hospital. One of the terrors before 
him was the prospect that he was likely 
to lose all the payments he had made on 
the home he was buying. Then the “shell 
game” opened, and he went into it to the 
limit of his endurance. 

As a result in his best weeks his pay check 
on piecework amounted to an average of 
fifteen dollars a day, and his earnings were 
seldom less than twelve dollars a day after 
he had become thoroughly accustomed to 
the new work. 

His home is now paid for and comfort- 
ably furnished, and he has a very nice nest 
egg stowed away in the bank. If he desired 
he could keep on earning at this rate until 
the end of the war; and, with his in- 
creased facility in the work, he could prob- 
ably touch the twenty-dollar-a- -day point 
at which so many shell workers are eaane. 
Instead, however, he has quit the lathe and 
taken a job as foreman at much less than he 
could make at the machine. This action 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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36 f. o. b. ” 
Lancaster Bai: 


Easily saved in tire 
adjustments alone 
Speed, 1 to 75 miles an hour 
Trip mileage to 1,000 miles 
Total mileage to 100,000 miles 
Warning at each 500 miles 
Warning at each 1,000 miles 
Single flexible cable drive 





+ *% Five patents issued. Seven 


Hamilton 
Mlultometer 
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Turn dial ring until 
reading desired, as 
indicated on ring, is 
opposite the setting 
knobs at right. 


additional patents pending 


Tire mileage for each tire 
and two extra tires 


Gasoline mileage for trip 
or season 


Oil consumption 


Lock to prevent tamper- 
ing with records 


Check Service Figures against Guarantees with the Hamilton Multometer 


What does the tire manufacturer claim for the 
tires you are using—what does the manufacturer say 
is the average service? 

Look these figures up—then check them with the 
record on the Hamilton Multometer. Are you getting 
full service— maximum economy —or are the tires giv- 
ing out too soon? 


Look up the average claimed mileage per gallon 
of gasoline—and oil—the car manufacturer’s average 
service figures are based on a car’s running perfectly. 
Check gasoline and oil consumption on the Hamilton 
Multometer. With it you can determine gasoline and 
oil mileage with absolute accuracy. Know what adjust- 
ments should be made at the end of 500 miles—1,000 
miles of running—the Hamilton Multometer automati- 
cally gives you a warning of these necessary attentions. 


Car and tire makers’ guarantees and statements of 
average service take on a new meaning when checked 
by the Hamilton Multometer. 


And the Hamilton Multometer registers car speed 
from 1 mile to 75 miles an hour—trip mileage up to 
1,000 miles—total mileage up to 100,000 miles. 


The Hamilton Multometer is easily adaptable to 
any motor car or motor truck—displaces ordinary 
speedometer—and is operated by single flexible cable 
drive either from transmission or front wheel driv- 
ing gears. 

The value of this accurate service recording in- 
strument to motor truck users cannot be over esti- 
mated. It is the first positive check of ton-mile 
operating cost. 


Write for full details regarding equipment for your motor car 


Che Ramilton Corporation Zancuster,Ja USA. 


Hamilton Multometer, 
aRecording Instrument 
of Scientific Accuracy 
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Hamilton Watch Company 
Makers of “The Railroad 
Time Keeper of America” 
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Continued from Page 102) 
has been taken because he has been long- 
headed enough: to look out for the future 
and shrewd enough to realize that he has 
develope q to a higher plane of shopwork; in 
short, he has put himself up into the super- 
vising tag 

When surprise was shown at the fact that 
a person in authority in the shop, holding a 
supervising position and working with his 
head instead of his hands, should draw less 
money than the men under him, I was met 
with the statement that this is common. 

How high the wage scale can climb in 
Pittsburgh under war pressure and the 
piecework plan is indicated by the admis- 
sion, on the part of the active head of one 
of the great steel companies, that rollers in 
some of the Pittsburgh mills are making an 
average of twenty-five dollars a day, and 

hat puddlers are doing practically as well. 

This official declares that a very satis- 
factory proportion of these men are saving 
their money. He regards this thrift as the 
result, in a large measure, of the plan of 
encour _ g employees to invest in the 
stock of the company, and making it possi- 
ble for th em to do so on very advantageous 
terms. 

When the man earn ing a modest salary 
looks with envy upon the bloated pay enve- 
lope of the munition-machine operator, he 
is likely to overlook several interesting 
facts which it would be well for him to con- 

ider before decidin & to swap his white- 
shirt position for a place at the shell lath 

For example, there is the plain muscular 
strain incident to lifting the shells into place 
in the mac e and taking them out again. 
4 production captain in one of the smaller 
ion shops of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, who knows the weight of every shell 

u that a lathe man in the 
lollar a-d: Ly < lass handled twe nty- 
isand pour ds a day in and out of his 
He also declared that the hands 
y of these men who are pulling down 
money and working at top speed for 
hours a day as they can stand up to 
are often so stiff when they come 
that they rese mble set claws, and 
an hour of slow work is required 
em up into good working shape. 
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The Pressure of Production 


In this connection a certain supervisor 
of shell production in a large plant, where 
boys of seventeen and eighteen years of age 
are averaging twelve dollars a day and 
many men are keeping their daily earnings 

)a point above eighteen dollars, makes the 
interesting observation that if the expe- 
rienced mechanics now working on shells 
had worked as hard—as many hours and 
at as intense a pressure-——-on the tasks with 
which they were engaged before America 
went into the munition business, their 
i! would have been about eighty per 
cent : of what they are now. 

Of course this statement is made for the 
purpose of comparison and does not at all 
imply that these mechanics had the op- 
portunity to work overtime at that period. 
They did not. On every hand, in every 
munition district visited in this investi- 
gation, the same spirit of wage greed was 
found driving g men to their utmost powers. 
In many cases this appeared to be almost 
as much a matter of personal pride in the 
high figure on the pay envelope as a desire 
for the money itself. 

One foreman described the situation in 
these words: 

‘The game here is something fierce! Our 
crack men are driving the spurs into them- 
selves in a way that is absolutely merciless. 
Sometimes it seems to me they are simply 
Wwage-cTazy They are no longer coritent 
to touch the twenty-dollar-a-day point for 
about half the time, but they wish to put 
their daily average up to that figure—and 
a whole lot of them are doing it too. Of 
course the men over them are putting on 
all the pressure they can, because they are 
g pushed by the chief executives of 
their various companies. Again, the bonus 
they get is dependent upon what the work- 
ers under them do in the way of production 

acles. 
© one outside the game can in the 
least appreciate how tremendous this pro- 
duction pressure is. There are shops in this 
district where output has been screwed up 
to a point that has given the supervising 
force a bonus of a hundred per cent; and 
even at that rate the crack men at the 
machines pulled down more money than all 
save one or two of the men over them. In 
other words, only the two men at the top 
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of the shop’s executive force drew salaries 
for the month larger than the pay of the 
best class of mechanics at the lathes.” 

How freely easy money is flowing in 
Pittsburgh is suggested by the experience of 
a salesman in a leading retail music store. 
Because of his ability in demonstrating 
disk machines he had been brought from 
a point outside the munition zone and was, 
therefore, unacquainted with the appear- 
ance and habits of the industrious shell- 
worker. He had hardly been in his new 
position a day when a request was received 
by telephone to have three of the best ma- 
chines of as many different makes sent to 
a certain address in the afternoon, so that 
they could be demonstrated that evening 
The person making the request explained 
that an evening demonstration would be 
necessary, because that was the only time 
when the head of the house could be pres- 
ent and that it was impossible for him to 

call at the store in person. 

When the demonstrator found his way 
that evening to the cottage designated in 
the order he was sure a mistake had been 
made, and almost decided not to call and 
make an inquiry as a matter of form. The 
cottage was one of a row that he classed in 
his own mind as laborers’ shacks There 
was nothing in his past experience as a sales 
man to suggest to him the possibility that 
a family living in such surroundings could 
purchase the most expensive type of talking 
machine, 


Contentment Everywhere 


A knock at the door, however, brought 
the command: ‘“*‘Come in!” And he found 
himself in the presence of a middle-aged 
man, in shirt sleeves, smoking a clay pipe, 
who pointed in the direction of the disk 
machines and said: 

“Shoot!” 

From that instant the wife and daughter 
of the household took charge of the cers 
monies until the gris zzled smoker removed 
his s pipe and remark ed: 

*That’s the one for us. But, while we're 
about it, we may as well keep the one that 
was played just before this, and send it over 
to Mary. Then we'll want that outfit of 
records. Now figure up what the whole 
thing comes to and I'll write you a « check.” 

The closing statement from “father” 
saved the salesman from extreme pone wal 
rassment, not to say heart failure; for he 
had been unable to bring himself to believe 
that he should be justified in leaving two 
expensive instruments in such a home wit! 
out “something to show for them.” The 
check was for a little less than six hundred 
dollars. 

An indication of the wage strides made 
by the common laborer is afforded by the 
fact that it is easy to find huskies, who were 
glad to get a dollar and a half a day at the 
outbreak of the war, who now receive from 
three-fifty to four-fifty a day for rolling 
shells from one point of the shop floor to 
another. There are many cases where con 
mon labor not engaged in shell production 
gets five dollars and seventy cents for a 
twelve-hour day in the munition plants 

One of the happiest takers of War Bride 
money in the Pittsburgh district is an ex- 
janitor, who was getting seventeen and a 
half cents an hour when the war started 
and a little later secured twenty-four cents 
for sweeping floors. He used his acquaint 
ance with one of the young college men 
who had been made a production captain in 
a munition shop to enter his plea for a 
chance at a lathe. The young man inter- 
ceded for him, and for the last ten months 
the humble graduate from the janitor’s de- 
partment has made an average earning. of 
thirteen dollars a day. 

Perhaps his closest competitor, in point 
of satisfaction secured from the munition 
wage, is an ex-cigar clerk working in the 
same shop. Though he is not getting quite 
so much money as the former floor sweeper, 
he frankly declares that, for the first time 
in his life, he is making a living; and that 
he is also “salting down something for the 
day when the Dove of Peace throws the 
power off the shell lathes.”’ 

A shop neighbor to this greasy but con- 
tented graduate from the cigar counter is 
an ex-bank clerk from a Western State, who 
decided that a white collar, a salary of about 
sixteen dollars a week, and the privilege 
of talking to depositors through a grated 
window were all right for those who were 
either too proud or too soft of body to go 
up against the hard work of the munition 
plant; but that, as he was decidedly husky, 
(Concluded on Page 107) 
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WHICH IS CHEAPER? 


To buy a pair of new lamps and a new fender once in awhile—to 
have the car tied up for two or three days—or to invest a few dol 
lars in bumpers for the front and rear of your car? 
have a smash some day 


You're going to 
isn't it good business to be ready for it 


END THRUST 


BUMPERS 


are the ones made on the correct End Thrust principle. They fit all cars and 
furnished with diamond, channel or spring bars. They add to the appearance of 
the car, and are quickly 





and easily attached. Ask your dealer 


GEMCO MFG. COMPANY, 780 South Pierce Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Popular Automobile Accessories 
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WHY I SHALL DRIVE AN 
AMERICAN SIX THIS YEAR 








Because it is a GOOD-RUNNING car, staunchly built and smooth in operation—a perfect piece of 


mechanism that will run the way I want it to run as long as I have a use for it. 

Because it is a GOOD-SIZED car, big enough for all my needs, with ample legroom in front where 
you seldom get it and space aplenty in back for riding comfort. 

Because it is a GOOD-LOOKING car—graceful and pleasing to the eye, with a real air of distinction 


about it—a car that I shall not be ashamed of when it is lined up alongside my friends’ costlier cars. 


Because, finally, it is built by LOUIS CHEVROLET and a group of engineering and manufacturing 
experts whose skill and ability are recognized wherever automobiles are made, and therefore I know that in 
the AMERICAN SIX I am getting a car that is planned and built as it should be and so will perform 
according to the most exacting standards. 


For These and other good and sufficient reasons I am satisfied that I should drive an AMERICAN SIX 
this year—and I WILL! 

















Brief Particulars of the AMERICAN SIX 


Power Plar:t—45 H.P.3''x5" motor, cast en bloc, Selective sliding gear, three speeds and reverse. 
upper half crankcase aluminum, three-point sus- Axles—front, one-piece drop-forged I-beam; rear, 
pension, water around each cylinder, valves 1"1«”’, three-quarter floating, spiral bevel gears, gear ratio 
helical gears, Zenith carburetor, Gray & Davis 412 tol. Springs—Semi-elliptic, front, 38’ x2”, 
ignition, six-volt 100-ampere-hovr Willard battery. rear, 52°’x 2"; Hotchkiss drive. Wheelbase— 
Clutch—Three dry-plate discs. Transmission— 122”, tread 56’’, wheels 32° x 4”. 


The AMERICAN SIX is on display at the New York and Chicago Automobile Shows 


NEW YORK AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


XP 1285 


Al Car to Compare with Costlier Cars | 


AI ERICAN 
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he would go after his share of War-Bride 
money. And he is getting it too. As he 
bends over a boring mill he does not cut 
quite so genteel a figure as he did at the 
counter of the country bank, but his daily 
wage is seldom less than twelve dollars, and 
sometimes more than that. He takes no 
small satisfaction in the reflection that his 
wages are at least equal to the salary of the 
president of the little bank “out home” in 
the Western town. 

Within fifteen minutes’ walk from the 
munition shops in which these young men 
are making such startling wages you can 
find thousands of clerks who are receiving 
salaries ranging from sixty-five to one hun- 
dred dollars a month. In fact the clerk in 
this district whose salary check is above 
eighty dollars a month feels that he is 
“‘good”’—or, at least, he has felt so until 
the bloated pay envelope of the munition 
worker finally disturbed his peace. 

A bookkeeper in the Pittsburgh district 
admits that a man in his calling who gets 
above one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
a month is not ashamed to show his salary 
check to anybody. It is apparently true 
that clerks, bookkeepers and office men 
the white-collar crowd—in the employ of 
munition-making companies are faring 
rather better, as a rule, than their compa- 
triots working in parallel positions for con- 
cerns not engaged in munition production. 
At the same time there is no denying the 
fact that the rank and file of these men 
are not on a compensation basis which bal- 
ances with the wage of the shopworkers at 
the present time. I have not found a single 
executive who was willing to say that such 
a balance does exist. 

On the other hand, they admit that the 
salaried man as a rule must, at least to some 
extent, look to considerations other than 
the size of his salary check for consolation 
when his living expenses, on the one hand, 
and the wages of his friends in over- 
alls in the plant depress him. There is, for 
one thing, the hope that he may be hand- 
somely remembered at C hristmas. Again, 
he is encouraged to consider the likelihood 
that his salary will continue at the same old 
rate after munition making has gone out of 
fashion in the United States. 


“The Mysterious Dutchman”’ 


The moment you enter the munition 
field known as the Automobile District you 
are made to realize that the War Brides 
have saved their most unstinted dispensa- 
tions for the West. If you happen to reach 
Detroit at just the right time, and are 
posted so that you may wait at the preper 
place, you will see the figure of “the mys- 
terious Dutchman,” who is the center of 
more speculation than perhaps any other 
individual munition maker in America. 
This watchmaker came from Holland about 
twenty years ago and started a little shop 
where the cleaning and repairing of fine 
watches became his specialty. He strug- 
gled along, making a meager living until 
the guns of Europe began to roar. 

Then his shop was suddenly visited by 
ene of his customers who had become a 
scout for a big manufacturing plant that 
had taken on an immense munition con- 
tract. The next day the old watchmaker 
was missing from his bench. Though he 
occasionally reappears, the keenest news- 
paper men in Detroit have been unable to 
find out where he is concealed. But they do 
know that when the genial old Dutchman 
returns to his familiar haunts he leaves a 
trail of gold behind him—in the hands of 
the poor of his old neighborhood. *‘ Poor,” 
however, is only a relative term in Detroit 
at the present time, and indicates merely 
the minimum of prosperity. 

The largess the genial Hollander dis- 
penses is on a scale scarcely possible to any 
person with an income of less than from 
five to six hundred dollars a week. Those 
who are nearest to this man of mystery in 
the munition world stoutly assert the belief 
that his earnings are not less than a hun- 
dred dollars a day, and that he is engaged 
in the making of delicate mechanism for use 
in connection with certain types of high- 
explosive bombs or shells. 

Though the exact size of the old watch- 
maker’s earnings cannot be verified, there 
can be no doubt that they fully justify his 
title of King of Munition Makers. His 
sensational success in his new field serves 
to emphasize the keenness with which the 
scouts for the munition plants have combed 
the field of highly skilled labor as well as 
he lower ranks of workers. 
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A conductor on a trolley car running be- 
tween Detroit and Toledo one day heard 
three negroesarguing loudly on the rear plat- 
form. Two of them were scoring the third 
for quitting his job in a machine shop 
where he was working as fireman with a 
chance of early promotion to the position 
of engineer—to go into common labor. The 
one under criticism instantly retorted: 

“You-all kin done keep right on learnin’ 

* be engineers—heavin’ coal an’ sweatin’ 
fh... clothes at three dollahs a day. Dat’s 
what you-all’s gittin’.. Me? I's pullin’ 
down ten bones every time de sun draps 
out o’ sight. If you don’t believe what I's 
tellin’ you, just come roun’ to de big boss at 
dat minution plant an’ he’ll put you on fer 
what I’s drawin’. 

This statement settled the dispute and 
the critics decided to desert their posts as 
stokers 

The case of a certain lathe man in a 
Detroit munition plant may be a little out 
of the ordinary, but not enough so to be 
wholly out of perspective as indicating how 
high an unskilled mechanic can push the 
pay-roli figures. In 1915 he was plying 
the uncertain calling of train butcher on an 
Eastern road and making, as a rule, from 
twelve to eighteen dollars a week. Now his 
pay envelope never contains less than sixty 
dollars, and sometimes more than seventy. 
He does a special task of lining or striping 
shell bodies. 


Prosperity in Detroit 


Conditions among the more skilled 
workers in munition plants are suggested 
by the experience of a man who was em- 
ployed in an automobile plant, where he did 
fine work and earned about thirty dollars a 
week. Now his pay envelope, as a maker of 
fuse caps, or points, contains an average of 
about eighty-five dollars a week—and this 
with very little overtime to his credit. Ac- 
cording to one of his superiors in the shop, 
who knows something of his family life, he 
lives on an extremely generous scale—“‘ right 
up to the Detroit pitch”; but carries an 
extremely heavy line of life and accident 
insurance, considering the fact that he is 
described in his application as a mechanic. 

According to the superintendent of the 
plant this man is typical, both in his earn- 
ings and in his use of them, of a large class 
of really skilled workmen in the munition 
plants of that district. 

Detroit may be said to be almost literally 
staggering under its load of prosperity. 
One shrewd workman, who has been 
through several munition plants in other 
districts, declares that nowhere in this 
country are the War Brides and their fol- 
lowers cutting quite such high jinks as here. 
Here even salaries have been compelled to 
respond-—at least to a degree—to the pres- 
sure. A high banking official in Detroit is 
frank enough to admit that banks in that 
city have been forced to raise the salaries 
of their employees or else see them absorbed 
by industrial concerns needing a greatly 
increased volume of office help. 

Naturally this means that competition 
has boosted salaries in practically all offices 
in that city. But, again, it must be said 
there would be extreme difficulty in demon- 
strating that those salaries are on a par 
with the war wages which are filling the 
banks there with deposits and heaping the 
cash registers of merchants and business 
houses to overflowing. 

A certain banker illustrates the condition 
with the statement that scores of new manu- 
facturing concerns which have started 
business in Detroit since the beginning of 
the war have scouted everywhere for com- 
petent clerks, bookkeepers, and office help of 
every kind; and in theirsearch they have not 
neglected the banks. The competition thus 
established has been met, according to this 
authority, in order to hold their experienced 
men instead of getting recruits from outside 
the city—or, at least, outside the immedi- 
ate district—at pre-war prices. This, he 
declares, could be done without difficulty. 

The tune to which the War Brides are 
dancing in the Calumet or Chicago-Gary 
district is suggested by the story of a laborer 
who will be here mentioned under the fic- 
titious name of Mike Murphy. In 1914 
Mike was working in a machine shop in 
that territory for the modest but respect- 
able wage of seventeen cents an hour. 
When the War Brides beckoned, Mike 
responded, and proved to be fairly nimble 
at piecework. Not long ago, however, 
Mike and some of his associates struck, be- 
cause it was decided that the rate then 
received was too low. For the week before 
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Mike went out his pay check was only 
ninety dollars! Some preceding weeks, 
however, brought his pay up to a consid- 
erably larger sum, on account of overtime 
About a month after Mike disappeared 
from the pay roll of the munition plant his 
family applied for charity 

In this same district a merchant declares 
that women who have never had more than 
a few dollars to spend at a time are now 
buying silks and furs. 

“We do the best we can to give them true 
value for their money,” he says, “‘and re- 
strain their reckless extravagance; but it is 
apparent that what they are after is merely 
something expensive and showy. We have 
actually sold silk dresses and seven-dollar 
corsets to women who have before been 
utter strangers to anything that a refined 
woman would class under the name of 
lingerie.” 

Bankers throughout this district assert, 
however, that only the most common and 
unskilled labor is wasting its money in this 
way, and that the more skilled workmen, 
accustomed to earning fair wages under 
normal conditions, are saving their money 
to an extent which has immensely increased 
the-deposits of the banks in that territory. 

About fifty miles from Chicago is a town, 
of little more than four thousand inhabit- 
ants, surrounded by a rich farming coun- 
try. A manufacturing concern already 
established there took a munition contract. 
The superintendent said he would continue 
only under the condition that he should be 
permitted to pick his own men and be al- 
lowed time in which to train them. He 
hired young men from the farms within a 
radius of twelve or fifteen miles. These 
husky boys had been used to receiving only 
a little more than a dollar a day, when they 
“worked out” at all. 

Now they are earning from three-fifty 
to seven dollars a day and are saving a large 
percentage of their wages. One of these 
workers, who is representative of his class, 
started a savings account at a local bank 
while working on a near-by farm. In five 
yeers his balance in the bank was sixty 
dollars. At the beginning of 1916 he went 
into the munition plant and was soon earn- 
ing six dollars a day, and overtime. In 
November last, after having withdrawn two 
hundred dollars with which to buy land, 
his balance stood at eight hundred and 
forty dollars. 


What Mr. Ripley Says 


It is interesting to contrast the wages and 
conditions just described with those in a 
large wholesale establishment in the same 
district, employing unskilled labor. This 
house has raised its packers’ wages from 
eighteen to twenty dollars a week; its driv- 
ers’ from sixteen and eighteen to twenty 
dollars; its boxmakers’ from forty to forty- 
five cents an hour; its loaders’ from thirteen 
and fourteen to sixteen and seventeen dollars 
a week; its checkers’ from sixteen to nine- 
teen dollars; and its truckers’ from fifteen 
to eighteen dollars 

There has not, however, been a general 
raise in the salaries paid to the office help 
of this concern. In the factory of this 
house are employed a large number of girls, 
doing light work. Their wages have been 
increased from ten to twelve dollars a 
week. 

With regard to the question of railroad 
salaries and wages Mr. E. P. Ripley, pres- 
ident of the Santa Fé, was asked whether 
he felt that there is an equitable balance 
between the wages and the salaries paid by 
his company. He said: 

“If that question had been 


put to me, 


say, two years ago I could have given an 
affirmative answer and felt that it was a 
fair generalization of the situation. That is 
not now the case. Lately, organized labor 
has gone after an increase and secured it 
Unorganized labor, especially in the broad 


field of what may be called middle salaries, 
has had little advance in pay since the great 
European war began. At the same time the 
cost of the necessities of life has increased 
immensely. This means, of course, that the 
man on a small salary or even a medium 
salary is the one who is feeling the pinch 
of increasing expenses most keenly 

It is in recognition of these facts that 
this company will, Christmas 
at the end of the year, give to its sal: 
employees, and to all those who have not 


on 





secured the advance referred to, a sum 
amounting to somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of two and a half million dollars. Men 
drawing top-not« h salaries in the organiza- 


tion will not participate in this gift 
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Planning f 


Production — production, and more production! ! 
Chat is the efficiency-gauge of the modern plant. 
Of ali else, “‘production’’ is ever the master word. 


It calls for uninterrupted operation—for a plant 
dependable day in and day out—no shut-downs 
through equipment weaknesses. 


Thus, in planning for efficient, reliable power, 
business heads demand Robbins & Myers Motors 
tor the twenty-one years’ record of successful per- 
formance behind them. 


Whatever the size —1/40 or 25 horsepower; what- 
ever the service—large machine or small; whatever 
the circuit—direct or alternating current—there is a 
particular Robbins & Myers Motor for the purpose. 


Makers of the best motor-driven equipment also 
prefer Robbins & Myers Motors for their depend- 
able qualities. Whenever you see any electrical 


device equipped with a Robbins & Myers Motor, 


Robbins & Myers Motors 


or Power! 


whether it be a vacuum cleaner for the home, an 
adding machine for the office, or a drill press for the 
machine shop, be assured that it is a high-grade 
product throughout. 

You will rarely find a Robbins & Myers Motor 
on any appliance that does not measure up to the 
Robbins & Myers standard. 

If you are a motor user planning for more and 
better power, write for data on motors to suit your 
particular needs. 

If a manufacturer of motor-driven equipment, let 
us submit sample motors for testing. No obligation 
involved. 

If a dealer, more facts await you regarding Robbins 
& Myers service. 

THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio 


The World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Electric Fans and Small Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 





January 6,/917 
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The Combination that 
Means Tire Satisfaction 


Michelin Universal Treads 


The Michelin Universal Tread Non-Skid is as good a tire 
as money can make or buy. 


——— 
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It not only contains the very best rubber 
and fabric, but so much more of each 
of them that it weighs from 12 to 15 

heavier than the average non-skid 


Michelin Red Inner Tubes 


Ever since Michelin invented the pneumatic automobile 
tire and tube 22 years ago, Michelin Tubes have been 


ee 
I 
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recognized as the world’s standard of quality. 


Michelin Tubes do not grou brittle or 
porous u ith age. The exclusive process 
by which they are made on a circular 
mandrel produc es a truly ring-shaped 
tube which fits the casing perfec tly without 
stretc hing or wrinkling Consequently, 
the Michelin Tube possesses greater 
strength and durability, and does not 
puncture through pinching. 


Remember that, although of superior quality, Michelin 
Casings and Tubes are moderate in price. In justice 
to yourself, give them a trial. 


Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, N. J. 


Canada: Michelin Tire Co, of Canada, Lid 
782 St. Catherine St., W l 


To the Trade:—High Quality, Moderate Price and Unsurpassed D 
make the 1917 Michelin Proposition a winner. Write or wire today f 
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SHAVING STRATEGY 


Don’t try to bluff your beard—trick it. The Williams’ 
Big Stick is a paradox. It’s husky to look at but it 
yields a lather so soft and gentle and soothing that it 
sneaks in on Mr. Beard unawares and puts him in the 
discard. 


th 


The Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick gives you 
is magic lather in a nickel container with a metal 


grip for your fingers that grows in your affections as 
the stick wears itself away in your interest. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap comes in several convenient forn 


Stick, Powder, Cream, Liquid ‘| 
and in round cakes 


f the four forms shown bere 


nich send 4c. in stamps for any one 


The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. | 


Add the finishing touch to your shave with Williams’ luxurious Tale Powder 
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